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Editorial note 


Byzantine & Modern Greek Studies has been published in-house by the staff of 
the Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies at the University 
of Birmingham since 1984. With an editorial board drawn from leading academics 
in the field and an international subscription list, it is recognised as one of the 
foremost annual scholarly journals in its area, and an important publishing outlet 
for current research. Over the last five years, however, it has become increasingly 
clear to the editors and editorial board that the competitive nature of the market, 
rising costs and the workload associated with the business management of the 
journal posed a serious threat to the journal’s continued existence. As a consequence, 
we have unanimously agreed to hand over, from 2004, production, marketing, 
publication sales and distribution to a commercial publisher: Maney Publishing. 
The Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, through the 
editors, will retain full academic responsibility and control. We are pleased that 
we have been able to secure the future of Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 
and are confident that our new publisher will serve our readers well in the years 
to come, and that the journal will now have a much greater prospect for growth 
and development. We believe strongly that this change will benefit both the 
journal and the fields it supports. 

Maney is one of the few remaining independent publishers in the UK, publishing 
nearly fifty journals under its own imprint, and has UK offices in Leeds and 
London and in Cambridge in the US. The Company was founded in 1900 and 
since 1945 has produced a range of journals for academic societies or organisations. 
Maney will offer the Centre an individual and comprehensive publishing 
arrangement customised to its needs, and whilst the Centre will retain editorial 
contro] and ownership, Maney will handle production, marketing, subscription 
management and mailing. 

Maney is especially well-known for its titles in languages and literature, 
archaeology, architectural history, the decorative arts, and social history. However, 
it also publishes science and biomedical titles and added a major cluster of ten 
(now thirteen) materials science journals with an associated book publishing 
programme to the list in 2001, which are published in association with the Institute 
of Materials, Minerals and Mining. Other major customers include, for example, 
the Modern Humanities Research Association (since 1963), which publishes seven 
journals and two monograph series in association with Maney. For those readers 
who want to know more about the Company and its publishing activities we 
recommend a visit to the recently re-designed and re-launched website at 
www.maney.co.uk. 

This volume will be the last in the old style; but although the design and 
format of the journal will change somewhat, its recognisable logo and basic 
colour scheme will be retained. We very much hope that readers will appreciate 
and approve of the changes we are making. 

Finally, we owe a word of thanks and appreciation to our current printer, 
Bemrose Shafron, of Chester. We have had an outstanding relationship with all 
the production staff at Bemrose Shafron, and although we greatly regret that we 
have to take BMGS elsewhere, the Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern 
Greek Studies at Birmingham will continue to work with them on other, future 
projects. We would like to take this opportunity to wish them well for the future. 


John Haldon, 
For the Editorial Board, BMGS 
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Angeliki Laiou and Roy Mottahedeh, eds., The crusades from the perspective 
of Byzantium and the Muslim world. Washington D.C. Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection, 2001. Pp. vii, 297. 


The nine hundredth anniversary of the First Crusade provided the stimulus for a 
general reappraisal of Crusading studies and produced a flurry of conferences. 
However, the editors are probably right to claim that the conference held at 
Dumbarton Oaks in May 1997, on the anniversary of the crusaders’ arival at 
Nicaea, was the only one to focus on the Crusades as seen from the Byzantine 
and Muslim perspectives rather from the more common Frankish point of view. 
The papers are divided into four different themes, Crusades and Holy War, 
approaches and attitudes (that is the image of the Crusaders in different eastern 
sources), the Crusades and the economy of the eastern Mediterranean and the 
possible influence of the crusades on the art and architecture of the Muslim and 
Byzantine worlds. The contributors have by and large stuck to their themes 
admirably and almost without exception, the papers provide an authoritative 
overview of their subject, rather than comments on details or individual texts. 

The first, introductory paper is a survey of Crusader historiography by Giles 
Constable. As one would expect, this is an elegant and perceptive discussion of 
the way in which the study of the subject has developed in the western historical 
tradition and the wider ideological issues it raises. It would have been interesting 
to see some discussion on contemporary Muslim views of crusader history. 

There are two parallel articles on the idea of Holy War in the east, Mottahadeh 
and Ridwan al-Sayyid on jihad before the Crusades and George Dennis on Holy 
War in Byzantium. Mottahedeh and al-Sayyid concentrate on the development 
of the ideology and religious status of the jihad in the eighth and ninth century, 
stressing that here was no single prevailing view and many voices which argued 
that the true jihad was not the physical strife against the non-Muslim but the 
struggle for purity of conduct in the believers’ soul. Dennis draws attention to 
the Byzantine rejection of the ideas of Holy War, even when they did believe 
they were defending the Christian people. 

In the section on perceptions, the authors look at the attitudes of middle eastern 
observers. Malcolm Lyons, draws on the ideas in his monumental study of the 
Arab epic and notes that the crusades are little more than noises-off, that historical 
reality seldom intrudes and suggests reasons why the theme of Holy War never 
became the subject of popular romance or epic. Nadia Maria El-Cheikh contributes 
a neat analysis of Islamic attitudes to Byzantium in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, making the interesting point that, while Muslim commentators at this 
time continued to stress Byzantine beauty and artistic skills, the moral condemnation 
expressed by earlier Arabic authors had largely vanished. Robert Thomson discusses 
Armenian attitudes, and especially the attempts to fit the Franks into the wider 
framework of Armenian history and apocalypse. Once again, the variety of 
responses is stressed. Kazhdan contributes a masterly survey of Byzantine attitudes 
to the Latins with particular emphasis on the terms used to describe them. Elizabeth 
and Michael Jeffreys study two Byzantine poems which provide a contemporary, 
and very negative, image of the Second Crusade. Tia Kolbab looks at Byzantine 
discussion of Latin religious ‘errors’, making the point that what had previously 
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been academic discussions became a much more central and pressing issue when 
the Byzantines were threatened with Crusader military presence close to home. 

The three papers on the economic aspects take different approaches. Olivia 
Constable shows how the Arab concept of the funduq (inn) was taken over by 
the Latins and transformed into an institution with a much more formal and legal 
identity. Angeliki Laiou’s paper is an important discussion of the practicalities 
of trade in the different cultures of the mediaeval Levant. She looks at provisioning 
of Crusades in Byzantine lands and the whole question of rates of currency 
exchange. In a separate section on commercial institutions, she surveys the 
developing laws of salvage and treaties made to cover this. Finally David Jacoby, 
in territory he has very much made his own, provides a comprehensive survey 
of both rural and commercial economic activity in Latin Romania in the two 
centuries after 1204, stressing the expansion of trade and exchange in this period. 

The final section consists of three art history papers. Oleg Grabar surveys a 
broad range of Christian-Muslim interaction in art and architecture, concluding 
that western forms made little impression on the Islamic tradition but that the 
increasing levels of contact in the Mediterranean world which accompanied the 
Crusades encouraged the spread of artistic motifs within the Muslim world. It is 
unfortunate that the illustrations of the portal of the mosque at Divrigi and 
madrasah of al-Nasir in Cairo (pls 1,2) have been transposed in this paper. While 
Grabar takes the broad view, Charamboulas Bouras looks at the influence of 
Latin motifs, such as they were, on the church architecture of Greece, concluding 
that Latin influence was marginal and confined to decorative elements. Finally 
Sharon Gerstel looks at representations of mounted saints in the wall-paintings 
of rural churches in the Morea and poses the question as to whether they admired 
and imitated Latin practice or reacted against it by developing their own response. 

All the essays in this book are valuable and the range they cover is impressive. 
However, there are important gaps. There is, for example, no discussion of the 
image of the Crusaders in the Syriac historiography of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. A more fundamental omission is the lack of any discussion of Muslim 
attitudes to the crusaders during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The major 
question of the impact of the Crusades on the idea of the jihad is never raised 
and the contributions of Saladin and his propagandists (not to mention Ibn 
Taymiyya and later Muslim thinkers) are never discussed. Despite this, the volume 
is more comprehensive and focused than many volumes of essays are and will 
be an excellent complement to C. Hillenbrand’s, The Crusades: Islamic Perspectives 
(Edinburgh, 1999). 


Hugh Kennedy 
University of St Andrews 
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Antonis Glytzouris, H X«nvoOerikií Téxvn ornv EAAdSa: H avábvon kai 
n edpaiwon thc TÉxvnc rov oxnvoOérn oro veoeAAAnvixé Oéatpo, Athens: 
Ellenika Grammata, 2001. Pp. 735, with 66 photos. 


In what conditions and circles did Greek stage directors develop and flourish? 
Which were the main European influences? Which directors first staged plays 
following consciously Greek cultural prerogatives? How close were the 
developments in Greek theatre to similar developments in other spheres of cultural 
creation, as well as to contemporary theatrical European quests? What are the 
first stages of the concept of theatre as tourism-boosting enterprise? 

This is a small sample of the multitude of questions that are asked and addressed 
magnificently in this recent seminal study by Antonis Glytzouris. Glytzouris 
belongs to the first generation of home-bread theatre scholars, who were educated 
in newly established clusters of Theatre Studies across Greek universities in the 
1980s and 1990s; the exquisite quality of his work sends a very hopeful message 
regarding the future of the field in Greece. 

The author undertakes the Herculean task to present in 735 pages, 1,436 
footnotes and 66 illustrations the ‘biography’ of the art of theatre staging, from 
its first shy beginnings in the late 19th century to its establishment as an 
indispensable reality in Greek theatre practice, a little before WWII. If one takes 
into consideration that the art of theatre is extremely complicated, as it involves 
the combination and harmonious orchestration of several groups of practitioners 
(playwrights, actors, musicians, painters etc), one immediately understands the 
complexity of such a task, and the importance of the proposed historical and 
theoretical reading pertaining to cultural developments in Greece for several 
decades. After researching thoroughly all primary materials related to his topic, 
ranging from plays, theoretical essays, memoirs (from actor biographies all the 
way to Seferis’ Days), and hundreds of newspaper and periodical articles — 
reporting or criticizing theatrical events from 1880 to 1940 roughly-, the author 
manages to recreate for the sake of his reader all the stages of elusive theatrical 
performances, as well as their echo, which surpassed by far the few hours they 
actually lasted. By a close and meticulous analysis the reader gets to share the 
dilemmas that fermented some of the most creative and imaginative minds in 
Greek theatre; from Christomanos’ ambition to man his theatre with lofty ‘initiates,’ 
while at the same time he urged them to behave in the best bourgeois manner, 
to Kotopouli’s triple desire to be a shining star, a successful businesswoman and 
a respected theatre director; from Spyros Melas’ multidimensional aspirations (as 
playwright, director and theatre critic) to Eva Sikelianou’s visionary Delphic 
happenings, we have a chance to follow closely the historical, ideological and 
even emotional cost of breaking new paths. 

Very early on, there was a contest and a prize: although just about every speaker 
of the Greek language is familiar with the term oxnvo@eoia nowadays, back in 
1898 the newspaper Estia, had to sponsor a theatre-term translation competition 
asking for the best possible rendition of the French term ‘mise en scéne;’ the 
person (having submitted his entry as ‘Aristophanes’) who came up with the term 
‘oxnvoOecia’ was given the award (pp. 437-8), and little by little the term was 
established on a formal and essential level. 
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In a nutshell, the art of stage-direction in Greece, from its origins to its 
establishment, had been cultivated by two groups of interested parties: playwrights 
and intellectuals in general on the one hand, and professional actors on the other. 
The former group would experiment by staging performances within the circles 
of bourgeois theatre amateurs, while the latter would always have to tailor their 
cultural visions according to parameters dictated by profits. The creative (but not 
always productive) dialogue that took place between these two poles, enriched 
by a close following of similar past and present developments in the West (with 
France and Germany, as the most influential cultural agents), and further fertilised 
by ideological debates attempting to tackle Greek identity issues, represent the 
canvas on which Glytzouris has ‘embroidered’ his composition. 

He first initiates his reader to the multiple levels of historical developments 
and once he has created a familiar ground, he discloses in wonderful exposés 
the theory behind the facts. For instance, we learn not only the details of Photos 
Politis’ directorship of the National Theatre (1932-1934), but also about the strong 
influences of German philosophical and theatrical practices that marked many of 
his directorial choices. We delight in following closely the first steps of the 
legendary Karolos Koun, when he, as modest professor of English, was staging 
plays aiming to convert the young students of Athens College to fervent theatregoers, 
realizing that many of the doctrines preached later at his own Art Theater, had 
already been formulated in the early 1930s. . 

While most of the chapters of the book are devoted to close-ups on people, 
practices and trends, the more theoretical chapters, with their wider perspective, 
will be particularly appreciated by historians and philologists at large. In the 
mostly theoretical Part IV of the book, Glytzouris proposes a synthesis that puts 
everything in its place: thus all theatrical endeavours are viewed within the society 
and the times that nurtured them. Food for thought is offered to Classicists and 
neohellenists alike. Reporting on a time when the revival of Ancient Drama 
preoccupied scholars and fans on both sides of the Atlantic, the author suggests 
a first synthesis of historical and ideological factors of the phenomenon in Europe 
(where it originated) and in Greece (where it took root and still flourishes). While 
neohellenists are very familiar with the constructs of ‘Greekness,’ self-referentiality 
and 'internationalism' in the theoretical discourse of some major poets of the 
1930s, the extra dimensions these constructs acquired in theatrical contexts widen 
and deepen our knowledge of these paradigms. His analysis of the reception of 
European tendencies in Greek society between the Wars, combines the strength 
of the assimilated recent theoretical exchanges on the subject, with his own 
distillation of knowledge formed upon constant examination and re-examination 
of his primary material; as a result, his theoretical suggestions are endowed with 
a rare clarity and lucidity. 

By presenting us with a refined combination of a very solid synthesis in the 
main text, accompanied by very detailed footnotes (which in addition to providing 
indisputable substantiation to the author's arguments, offer invaluable clues to 
all curious minds), Glytzouris is bound to satisfy a wide range of readers. All of 
the above is further supplemented by an excellent appendix of Greek pre-WWII 
directors (with biographical and staging information), a bulky multilingual 
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bibliography, sets of indexes, lists of primary sources and a selection of visual 
material that act as props for our imagination. 

Stage-Direction in Greece is a demanding book which gives even more than 
it promises: the reader who will set aside some time to sail along the frigate of 
Greek theatre, will be filled with gratification by the end of the journey; to put 
it in Eliot’s words ‘only through time time is conquered.’ 


Anna Stavrakopoulou 
Aristotle University of Thessaloniki 
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Athanasios Markopoulos, ed., Anonymi professoris epistulae. CFHB vol. 
XXXVII. Berlin and New York: W. de Gruyter, 2000. Pp. ix, 74 + 165, pls. 2. 


The tenth century has left us a mass of Greek epistolography of varying degrees 
of unintelligibility. It seems that everyone who had any pretension to culture 
wrote elegant letters with an eye to their publication or, at least, preservation: 
Arethas (one of the worst offenders), Leo Choirosphaktes, the patriarch Nicholas 
Mystikos (the only one to use fairly plain Greek, but he was an Italian), Niketas 
Magistros, Alexander of Nicaea, Theodore Daphnopates, Leo of Synada, Symeon 
Metaphrastes. It is heartening to be told that even these learned gentlemen did 
not always understand the convoluted missives that were addressed to them. Here 
is Symeon complaining to an unnamed bishop: ‘Having read the letter of your 
Piety, I have been unable to fathom the intention that is hidden in it... If you 
wished not to be understood, you have fully accomplished your purpose’ (Darrouzés, 
Epistoliers, p. 154-5). How much harder it is for us to enter this artificial world! 

True to the rules of the genre, the 122 letters of the Anonymous Teacher do 
not shine by their clarity. They are preserved in a single MS (B.L. Add. 36749), 
which is more or less contemporary with the author (first half of the 10th century) 
and is, as usual, a miscellany. It was purchased by the British Museum from a 
dealer in 1903 and for the next fifty years no one paid much attention to it. 
Finally, the correspondence was published in three instalments and in three 
different journals, without indices, by R. Browning and B. Laourdas. That did 
not make for easy consultation. We should, therefore, be grateful to Prof 
Markopoulos for giving us the full text of the correspondence with a learned 
introduction, an excellent apparatus fontium and copious indices. Instead of a 
complete translation, however, we are offered summaries in German, an expedient 
for which there are many precedents. 

For the study of Byzantine education and scholarship of the ‘middle’ period the 
Correspondence is a document of unique importance. For the first and only time 
we are given a glimpse into the functioning of a ‘secondary’ school, the activity 
and financial circumstances of its one teacher, his position vis-a-vis the Church, 
his relation to other teaching establishments, the range of his social contacts, the 
conduct of his students, who were of different ages, and the content of the curriculum. 
Much of this has already been discussed by Paul Lemerle with his usual perspicacity 
(Le premier humanisme byzantin, p. 246-57). There is doubtless more juice to be 
squeezed out, but that would require much labour given the obscurity of the text. 

By and large, the corpus appears to fall within the reign of Romanos Lekapenos, 
but a more accurate dating runs into many difficulties: between 920 and shortly 
after 931 according to Browning, between 925 and 944, as I argued on a previous 
occasion. In this connection I should like to add that the link I tried to establish 
between the Leo Sakellarios of the Correspondence (Nos. 24, 25) and the donor 
of the famous illuminated MS, Vat. Reg. gr. 1 (the “Leo Bible’), may need to be 
reconsidered. Both Mgr P. Canart and Dr I. Hutter inform me that the Vatican 
MS belongs in their opinion to the very beginning of the 10th century on grounds 
of palaeography and ornament and cannot be dated as late as c. 940. The existence 
of two homonymous sakellarioi within a span of some 30 years is, of course, 
perfectly possible. 
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Another point of uncertainty concerns the reference in No. 26.18 to a ‘universal 
misfortune’, which had occurred 17 years previously, as a result of which the 
Teacher has been burdened by ‘a throng of relatives’, whose care has made 
academic life difficult for him. The misfortune in question was, according to 
Browning, the disastrous battle of Anchialos (917), according to Koder, the famine 
of 927/8. Either event could have caused a massive influx of refugees to the 
capital, but if Koder is right, ep. 26 cannot be earlier than 944. In either case, 
we would have to assume that the Teacher was a provincial, but if Browning is 
tight, that would provide some support for his alleged Thracian origin, which is 
doubted by Markopoulos. 

If I have one slight complaint about the present edition, it is that the summaries 
in German, careful as they are, do not always convey all the complexities of the 
original. To take a fairly short, but important letter by way of example, No. 1 
(to Anastasios, metropolitan of Herakleia and patriarchal oikonomos) receives 
the following résumé: 

‘Der Anonymus betont gegeniiber Anastasios: Wenn die Kirche davon einen 
Nutzen habe, dass man ihm in den letzten sechs Monaten die Untersttitzung, die 
ihm gewährt wurde, gestrichen habe, dann möge es dabei bleiben; im gegenteiligen 
Fall aber bittet er ihn, dahingehend zu intervenieren, dass die Auszahlung der 
Unterstützung erneut erfolgt.” 

Let us now attempt to translate the full text: 

‘If the Church has derived any benefit in the six months during which she has 
kept in her coffers the subvention (&ptidiov) that is given to me, let her receive 
an added benefit from the other sum that has been taken away from me (xol Td 
Érepov dhatpebtv tuo) that I may not [be seen to] be exploiting the Church. 
If, however, it appears that she has gained no extra advantage from the increment, 
may I receive back what is mine so that I should not be exploited by the Church, 
ie. as long as you, who embrace justice, are administering her affairs. To whom 
and on what matter do I propose to speak? To the bishop (&pxtepet) who chooses 
to behave like a bishop, who is both cultivated and knows how to value culture, 
and that concerning a matter that causes no annoyance whatever. I would be 
surprised if I have erred in confiding these things to [your] ear when you are 
accustomed to listening to such matters.’ 

If the above rendering is right — and I am not sure that it is — two sums are 
involved, namely the gratuity (in kind or cash) that had been withheld for six 
months and a further sum exacted from the author, who is asking for its return 
in terms that are surely ironic. Furthermore, who is the archiereus? Is the Teacher 
requesting a personal interview with the addressee, who is a metropolitan, or 
with the patriarch? 

What I am suggesting is that in the case of such difficult texts there is no 
substitute for a complete translation. A résumé often places on the reader the full 
burden of interpretation. 


Cyril Mango 
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Dionysios Solomos, The Free Besieged and other poems. Translated by Peter 
Thompson, Roderick Beaton, Peter Colacides, Michael Green and David 
Ricks, Edited with an introduction by Peter Mackridge. Nottingham: 
Shoestring Press, 2000. Pp. xxxvi + 93. 


The title page of this volume provides an insight into its complexity and importance. 
Seven names are included: Dionysios Solomos, the most significant of whose 
poems are printed in the book in Greek and translated into English; five translators, 
beginning (out of alphabetical order) with Peter Thompson, whose translation of 
the Free Besieged was left at his death to Peter Mackridge; and Mackridge 
himself, who was impelled by this bequest to write the book. Mackridge describes 
his own activity by the rubric ‘Edited with an introduction by Peter Mackridge’. 
This involved selecting suitable translations (the choice is not wide), completing 
a new edition from the manuscripts of the poems concerned, and ensuring that 
the edition and associated translation coincide as far as possible. He has decided 
between variant versions left unresolved by Thompson, bringing that translation 
in line with subsequent scholarship, and has encouraged the other translators to 
update their own work. This most of them have done, resulting in differing 
numbers of changes from previous published versions. 

In the extensive and very well-informed introduction, Mackridge describes the 
writing and publishing history of Solomos’ work. This throws a disconcerting degree 
of doubt over the validity of any translation of Solomos by questioning the existence 
of a single text of the poems which might be translated. All Solomos’ mature poems 
were ‘left unfinished’, in the sense that the poet, who had decided that he had no 
real audience outside a few close friends, enjoyed to the full the freedom to change 
and experiment, with no compulsion to aim at the closure of a printed edition. In 
the chaotic manuscripts which he left, motifs of one or more lines may be observed 
moving from one poem to another, or from one place to another within the same 
poem. This fluidity he seems to have regarded as a positive feature, not, apparently, 
requiring resolution. Even passages which seem stable comprise a number of 
narrative and descriptive elements juxtaposed or merging one into another, making 
considerable demands of creative interpretation on the reader. The texts of the Free 
Besieged in particular have always been presented as three successive drafts, the 
second of which contains scores of carefully-crafted passages of one or two lines 
each. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that poems which go to such lengths 
to avoid the stability of printing will be best edited in a non-printed form — perhaps 
an electronic edition. The same judgment will apply to translations. 

The manuscripts contain comments and instructions addressed to himself by 
Solomos in Italian, his first language. Editors have translated some of these into 
Greek to help elucidate the poems, and elsewhere have added Greek of their own 
for the same purpose. Mackridge’s new editions are designed to restore, as far 
as possible, the poet’s poetic texts, to mark editorial clarifications as such, whatever 
their source, and to include significant comments in the original Italian. His texts 
will have to be taken into consideration in all future attempts to edit Solomos, 
of whatever form: though he points out that they are not quite uniform, since 
each takes as its starting-points the particular extant edition which its translator 
happened to use (p. xxxiii). 
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The translations which are presented here should therefore be regarded as 
snapshots of a Protean textual tradition rather than attempts at definitive renderings. 
As such they are all of high quality, and may be recommended for any Greekless 
reader who wishes to understand their subject-matter. This reviewer must express 
a preference for the translations which use standard modern English (Thompson, 
Peter Colacides and Michael Green) over those of Roderick Beaton, which tend 
towards a poetic register which in English hints at conservatism. Beaton does, 
however, include a firm blank-verse rhythm. Perhaps the most successful is David 
Ricks, who combines blank verse with standard English. 

In this connection one might think of adding to the introduction a passage 
giving English readers more direct and concerted information on the linguistic 
and stylistic framework within which Solomos’ work resonates for the Greek 
reader. Two important dimensions are Greek folk-song and the literature of the 
newly-founded Greek state. Folk-song provided many of the underlying patterns 
of Solomos’ verse, though he has covered them with a layer of individual 
sophistication. Contemporary Athenian literature, increasingly influenced by 
katharevousa, formed a contrasting picture, allowing Athenian critics to dismiss 
Solomos in a condescending way as linguistically inept. It is also relevant that 
many Greeks (and many non-Greek students of Greek) have been introduced to 
the literature of this period against the background of the language question, in 
which Solomos has been one of the chief heroes of the demotic side. For the 
last quarter-century, since the language question reached a conclusion, scholars 
have been trying to approach Greek literary history without the linguistic blinkers 
which had dominated previous criticism. It is useful for English readers to know 
that they have yet to achieve complete success, especially for the period of 
Solomos. 

This book is an important and very useful bridge between Solomos and English 
readers, providing other less obvious advantages for the whole of Solomos 
scholarship. 


Michael Jeffreys 
Oxford University and King’s College, London 
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Eleana Yalouri, The Acropolis: Global fame, local claim. Oxford: Berg, 2001. 
Pp. xix, 238. 


I started my research by visiting the Acropolis, simply watching, or trying to engage in 
chats with the visitors. The Acropolis, however, seemed to always slip from its site on 
the top of the hill and to pop up everywhere else in Athens: In archaeology books, 
school textbooks, newspapers, postcards, cartoons, songs, stories and memories. What 
is more, it was transformed depending on the angle from which one was looking at it 
or hearing about it. It looked different from my godparents’ window than from the 
window of the taxi in Patission street, where it served more as a point of measuring 
how polluted the Athenian atmosphere was each day. 

Eleana Yalouri, The Acropolis, p. 20 


Speaking from my perspective as an architectural historian, I cannot think of 
many books with the word ‘Acropolis’ on the title that I found hard to put down. 
Eleana Yalouri’s The Acropolis: Global fame, local claim is one of those rare 
books that animates the topic with personal, historical and cultural observations 
and maintains the reader’s attention from beginning to end. Both engaging and 
intelligent, it would make a great addition to the reading list of any introductory 
course on architectural history or classical archaeology. Keeping the meanings 
of the Acropolis firmly on the foreground, it is also a multifaceted cultural 
snapshot of the dreams and hurdles that characterise the Greek society today. 

While it opens with a personal tone, the author/narrator’s own experience 
recedes into the background as the book progresses, allowing a multitude of other 
voices to move the narrative. There are formal and informal testimonies of students 
and archaeologists, locals and visitors, Greek and foreign journalists and politicians, 
and Greek acquaintances of the author in Greece and abroad, all of whom hold 
strong opinions on the value of the Parthenon, on the importance of the ancient 
Greek legacy, and on the question of the restitution of the Elgin/Parthenon marbles. 
The primary aim of the book is to study the meanings of the Acropolis in 
contemporary Greece, situating them within the larger discourses of globalism 
and nationalism, cultural heritage and the weight (and fabrication) of national 
history. What comes out of this study most vividly is the strongly opinionated 
positions that most informants hold regarding the Acropolis, their conflicting and 
often ahistorical but persisting preconceptions and the unquestioned greatness of 
the classical Greek past. 

While most of the testimonials may be predictable to those readers who received 
their education in Greece and/or are familiar with the Greek culture today (i.e., 
who have also engaged taxi drivers in similar discussions), the book remains a 
useful compendium of a rather wide-ranging primary material culled together 
from oral sources, historical literature and the ephemeral press. Furthermore, 
Scholars in comparative cultural studies, who may not have easy access to the 
Greek language and culture, can use it to forge connections with reception attitudes 
of classical antiquities in other cultures around the Mediterranean, and, more 
generally, with the problematic symbiosis of any contemporary culture with world- 
renowned ancient monuments produced by its ancestors. 

In the Introduction (chapter one), Yalouri describes her own path to the subject 
with candour, sensitivity and constructive self reflection. While the first-hand 
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examples are all concentrated on the Greek case, the discussion that accompanies 
her findings incorporates a wide-ranging review of current literature on the politics 
of cultural and national identities, history and geography, archaeology and national 
memory. In Chapter Two, ‘The Acropolis Past and Present’, she revisits the history 
of the Acropolis through time, in order to place people’s contemporary perceptions 
of the Acropolis into a historical perspective. 

In Chapter Three, ‘Greece Condensed: Materializing National Identity’, Yalouri 
examines the multiple and overlapping meanings that Greeks in Greece and abroad 
attribute to the Acropolis and analyzes the interviews she conducted on the 
significance of the Acropolis. ‘The Acropolis’ she concludes, ‘as Greek earth, 
homeland, flag, territory, history or body becomes the ultimate symbol of Greek 
identity and of national identification (p. 75)’. While this summarises the interviews 
included in the chapter, the method and the criteria used for the interviews were 
not made explicit. Interesting though the testimonials were, the continuously 
shifting focus from students to taxi drivers to foreign writers made it difficult to 
recognise what compelled the author to include some, and, presumably, leave 
other interviews out of the book. At times the account reads more like a newspaper 
article, fresh and captivating, to be sure, but methodologically vague. Elsewhere, 
we find a conflation of personal, national and international memory, with references 
to Freud, Ernest Renan and David Lowenthal in the same paragraph (p. 55). It 
is the author’s genuine excitement about the topic that guides her to draw multiple 
connections with the wider literature. These connections may be there, but they 
need to be analyzed with greater respect to the nuances of the historical context. 

While Yalouri incorporates a considerable amount of general literature on 
nationalism and cultural identity, she avoids addressing certain local issues that 
may not fit the overall assumptions of this study. For example: What is the 
meaning of the Acropolis for students who came to Greece as immigrants or 
were born to immigrant parents or for the gypsy kids selling flowers in the 
restaurants just below the Acropolis? At the end of the book, Yalouri comments 
that ‘the large number of immigrants who have entered Greece since the 1980s 
[are] transforming the society from a mono-cultural to a multi-cultural one’ (p. 
196). A closer study of the current historical literature would challenge any 
assumption of pre-1980s ‘mono-culturalism’. Furthermore, to what extent do the 
opinions of students who have never been to Athens mirror those of the students 
from Athenian schools? ‘I would argue’, states Yalouri, ‘that the Acropolis, apart 
from being perceived as ‘a national flag’ representing Greek nationhood, also 
stands as part of the Greek national body representing the blood ties of the wider 
Greek family, the so-called Greek 'genos" (p. 66). While this position may 
strengthen the book’s central argument about the primacy of the Acropolis, it 
overlooks the significance of other historical monuments throughout Greece that 
together with the Acropolis weave the complex and multi-coloured cloth of 
national identity. 

In the fourth chapter, ‘Contesting Greek Identity: Between Local and Global’, 
the discussion focuses on the use of the classical Greek antiquities at museums 
abroad to ‘export’ Greek heritage and to strengthen global Hellenism. The balance 
of the chapter rests on the debate around the restitution of the Elgin/Parthenon 
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marbles. There are strong arguments for the return of the marbles, as reflected 
by the following quote by Melina Merkouri: ‘I was born (said Merkouri in a 
1997 interview] — and I believe all Greek children are born — thinking that in 
a way we built the Acropolis and the Parthenon. It is our heritage, our identity. 
Asking for the return of its parts is a political act, an act of independence (emphasis 
added [by Yalouri]’ (pp. 82-83). Here I expected the author to analyze and critique 
these testimonies in the context of the literature regarding ‘imagined communities’ 
and the role of state education in constructing one’s national identity through 
history writing and public education. This would also have been the place to 
question the elevation of the classical Greek antiquities above those from the 
Roman and later periods. Furthermore, Yalouri could have addressed the more 
difficult question regarding the limits of any repatriation effort. And, finally, why 
does all discussion of the Acropolis focus on the Parthenon? While lay Greeks 
may often use the terms ‘Acropolis’ and ‘Parthenon’ interchangeably, the author 
needs to explain why this pattern occurs and avoid using it herself. 

In the following chapter, ‘Consuming Inalienable Wealth’, Yalouri focuses on 
‘the Greek response to the global commodification of Greek heritage’ (p. 101). 
She does not state, however, what exactly constitutes this ‘Greek heritage’. 
Shouldn’t we be differentiating between the ancient Greek culture that produced 
the Acropolis and the modern Greek appropriation of this culture as its 
unquestionable national property? The complexity of the issue becomes apparent 
in an earlier chapter, where it is mentioned that ‘a Greek lady living in East 
Berlin’ wrote to the Greek magazine Anti in 1990 urging the Greek state ‘to take 
further steps towards the return of the Greek antiquities which are in the Pergamon 
museum’ (p. 73). Elegant and powerful as the letter is, it begs the question that 
Yalouri has overlooked here: to which country should the Pergamon antiquities 
be returned? Following the logic of the Elgin/Parthenon marbles, shouldn’t the 
Great Altar of Zeus return to its original location in ancient Pergamon, modern 
Bergama in Turkey? Incidentally, in 1991, the Turkish government undertook a 
well-orchestrated campaign for the restitution of the Altar of Zeus, using rhetoric 
that closely echoes the arguments for the return of the Parthenon marbles. Yalouri 
would have been eminently qualified to review this case and examine it in the 
context of her analysis of modern Greece. It is regrettable that most works in 
modern Greek studies (as well as other area studies) strive to make their point 
by linking their case study with the international (read Western, Anglophone) 
literature, ignoring possible similarities in neighbouring countries. Be that as it 
may, Yalouri’s discussion of the commodification of the antiquities by tourism 
and advertising is both insightful and multivalent. Even though many of the 
events analyzed here are not directly related to the Acropolis, who wouldn’t be 
interested in the debates surrounding the proposed Calvin Klein show on the 
Theatre of Herodes Atticus (pp. 123-127)? 

Chapter Six, ‘The Aesthetics of Sacredness’, counterbalances the earlier analysis 
on the commodification and international mass consumption of the antiquities 
with a discussion that centers on the ‘fusion between antiquity and modern 
religious beliefs and practices’ (p. 146) as perceived by the Greek population. 
The Acropolis is a site of miracles. Respondents talk about the magic of the 
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Acropolis, a magic that comes alive only under the Greek sun and the landscape 
of Attica (p. 174). In the context of this chapter, the appropriations of the ancient 
sites for advertisements, discussed in chapter five, may not seem that significant 
after all. I would suggest that the real Acropolis, tied to its specific landscape, 
does not have much to fear from grainy newspaper photographs of Coca-Cola 
bottles posing as columns of the Parthenon (p. 108). 

In closing, I want to reiterate that I would urge my students to read this book. 
Even if in these days of multi-culturalism and sensitivity to Western academic 
imperialism, we may refrain from praising the Parthenon, or any other building 
for that matter, for being the most outstanding monument in the world, I would 
encourage them to engage in Yalouri’s search for the meanings of the Acropolis 
and apply it to their study of other major monuments. As you can see from the 
opening quotation, hers is an eloquent and poetic sensitivity that one rarely 
encounters in most architectural writing. 


Eleni Bastéa 
The University of New Mexico, USA 
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Gregory Jusdanis, The Necessary Nation. Princeton and Oxford: Princeton 
University Press, 2001. Pp. x+261 


Jusdanis offers a spirited defence of nationalism. He disagrees with those who 
make a sharp distinction between civic nationalism (good) and ethnic nationalism 
(bad) or who dissolve the identities posited by cultural nationalism into the 
fleeting, fragmented, depoliticised identities of postmodernity. He is dismissive 
of writers (including myself) who see nationalism primarily as a political project 
or expression of economic conflict. Instead Jusdanis argues that nationalism 
involves the construction and defence of a culture which is of great and worthwhile 
value to its members. The origins of this project are traced to modern (principally 
late eighteenth century) intellectuals who compare their cultures with those of 
technologically more advanced societies and combine notions of cultural 
preservation with social modernisation. 

Chapters 1 and 2 sketch out criticisms and arguments in a general way, citing 
a wide range of literature and examples of theories of nationalism and outlining 
how national culture comes to be attached to political claims. Chapter 3 sketches 
out the way cultural nationalism was constructed by intellectuals making 
comparisons between their society and others and chapter 4 relates this to Greece. 
Chapter 5 argues that ‘political nations’ were further instances of cultural 
nationalism, taking as examples England, Canada, Brazil, Egypt, and the USA. 
Chapter 6 extends this argument by insisting that cultural nationalism is alive 
and well in the USA, not being extinguished either through assimilation or the 
reduction of national identity to private, depoliticised experience. A further 
extension of the argument is that globalisation does not destroy but rather 
continually generates such nationalism. The last chapter argues for political 
accommodation with nationalism by means of federalist arrangements which 
provide legitimate political expression for cultural nationalism at the level of 
region and/or culture. 

There is much of value in these arguments. Most important is the insistence 
that nationalism has irreducible cultural features and always carries a political 
charge. Attempts to reduce it to ‘pure’ culture or ‘pure’ politics are misconceived. 
Apart from that, however, I have little sympathy for the way in which Jusdanis 
argues his case. 

First, his dismissive criticisms of other writers on nationalism are frequently 
unfounded. Benedict Anderson did not claim that nationalism was the only way 
of imagining large group identity (18) but explicitly recognised that it was one 
style of imagining. It has not been forgotten (note 2, p.19) that Woodrow Wilson’s 
post-war programme was specifically about constructing successor states to the 
Ottoman and Habsburg Empires. Criticising Brubacker (25-6) for failing to see 
the blurring between civic and ethnic nationality is unfair. Brubacker identified 
exclusionary German and inclusive French conceptions of nationality with the 
laws on automatic transmission of citizenship: through the father and place of 
birth respectively. One can criticise how Brubacker explains this divergence and 
point to subsequent abandonments/modifications of the principle (such as the 
German extension of automatic citizenship to ‘ethnic Germans’ in eastern Europe) 
but the distinction itself is clear and valid. I am criticised as one of a number of 
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‘ 


social scientists '...who see nationalism purely [my emphasis] as a program for 
the acquisition of power and an extension of the state's development'(39). 

Clearly Anderson focuses on the unique imagining power of nationalism; 
Brubacker makes a lot of the distinction between ius solis and ius sanguinis 
principles, and I concentrate on nationalism as politics. But none of us, nor most 
of the other writers Jusdanis criticises, are as one-sided as he claims. Some aspects 
must be emphasised at the expense of others because with so large a subject as 
nationalism attempts to be even-handed and inclusive will end in incoherence. 
There is no merit in setting up straw men and demolishing them. 

Jusdanis is also one-sided. I do not criticise him for this but rather his failure 
to recognise that. For example, he rightly criticises over-sharp distinctions between 
civic/political and ethnic/cultural nationalism on the grounds that all nationalist 
movements have a cultural component. However, this does not justify the conclusion 
that nationalism is ‘ultimately a cultural phenomenon’ (163). Equally valid (and 
wrong) would be the argument that as ethnic/cultural nationalism always has a 
political component, then nationalism is ‘ultimately a political phenomenon’. 

The invalid argument serves Jusdanis well as he insists on the political component 
of nationalism but never specifies how it connects to the cultural component. 
When describing Greek intellectual elaborations of nationalist ideas, he concedes 
these have little to do with the motives of the priests, warlords and peasants who 
fought against Ottoman rule in the 1820s. However, he asserts in a general way 
that without these ideas, such a struggle could not have happened. No evidence 
is offered for this claim. But without evidence produced by the difficult historical 
work of making the cultural/political connection, the assertion is empty. 

Actually some of the assertions are not so much empty as wrong. Jusdanis 
cites the responses of the Rhinelanders to Napoleonic conquest as an example 
of nationalism. The book on which he draws' never made such a claim. Indeed 
Blanning regarded nostalgia for old localist rule or Catholic reaction against 
secular French reforms as more important motives for resistance. Blanning’s study 
finishes in 1802. Historical investigations of the period 1802-14 show that many 
important elements in Rhenish society adapted positively to French annexation 
and were anxious about being taken over by the ‘German’ state of Prussia in 
1815. There is a rich debate about when and how German cultural nationalism, 
especially ideas developed by intellectuals such as Fichte and Herder, became 
politically important. Few specialists would accept the account offered by Jusdanis. 
I think similar objections could be raised for all the other cases he so briefly 
cites. 

Cultural nationalism is not necessarily ethnic nationalism. Civic nationalism 
takes a cultural form through the construction of a rich political culture. Jusdanis 
never mentions political culture but works with a crude binary division between 
culture and politics. By the end of the book I did not know what Jusdanis meant 
by culture: a ‘functionally differentiated domain’, a whole way of life, the literary 


1. T.C.W.Blanning, The French Revolution in Germany: Occupation and Resistance in the 
Rhineland, 1792-1802 (Oxford, 1983). 
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culture constructed by writers, the set of claims made about national culture by 
intellectuals, the fleeting identity choices made under postmodern conditions. I 
also did not understand how one can put under the same rubric claims for cultural 
minority rights within a stable overarching state (e.g. gay rights in the USA) and 
politico-military movements engaging in struggle for territorial autonomy against 
the existing state. Certainly hardly any of the USA cultural (sexual, gender, race, 
ethnic) movements Jusdanis considers fit into his own definition of nationalism 
which includes the ‘aim of declaring and maintaining political sovereignty’(18). 
Equally, I cannot see how a sweeping and vague set of recommendations for 
federalism can apply equally to such completely different kinds of ‘nationalism’. 

Nationalism can only be understood by means of clear definitions, strong 
differentiation by type and epoch and approaches which, while focusing on one 
component such as politics, economic or culture, do not neglect how that relates 
to other components. Furthermore, argument constructed on such basic principles 
will only persuade when applied in some detail to specific cases rather than being 
asserted in a general way with brief references to this or that example, or at the 
very least indicating a clear procedure for the construction of such detailed 
arguments. Otherwise such general argument enables one to make contradictory 
statements with equal plausibility. (Nationalism is ultimately a cultural, or political, 
or economic, or xxx phenomenon.) As a scientist once said to me: better to be 
precisely wrong than vaguely right. In my view Jusdanis is, at best, vaguely right. 


John Breuilly 
Dept. of Modern History, University of Birmingham 
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Gunnar Brands, Die Bauornamentik von Resafa-Sergiupolis. Studien zur 
spátantiken Architektur und Bauausstattung in Syrien und Nordmesopotamien. 
Deutsches archáologisches Institut, Resafa VI. Mainz: Verlag Philipp von 
Zabern, 2002. Pp. xvi -- 290, with 38 drawings and 110 plates. 


This is the fifth volume to appear of the monumental German excavation and 
survey of Resafa in Syria (vol V, a survey of the Roman /imes, is imminent.) 
The main earlier volumes, I, II, and IV, focus on the excavations of single buildings 
or groups of buildings, latterly run by Tilo Ulbert, then director of the Deutsches 
archdologisches Institut in Damascus. Brands, however, takes all of the standing 
buildings inside (not outside) the city, and analyses their architectural ornament, 
above all their capitals, in great detail. This is the core of the book (pp. 9-211): 
‘Basilica A’ and its associated buildings (including the mosque), ‘Basilica B’, the 
tetraconch ‘central building’, and the gates are all systematically covered. The 
result is that this is the most detailed and authoritative account of the standing 
monumental buildings in Resafa, and the ground plans, as well as the drawings 
and photographs of the ornamentation, become major research tools. Brands also 
compares Resafa's decoration with all the other standing buildings of the late 
fifth and early sixth centuries in northern Mesopotamia (the northern Jazira), in 
particular around Urfa (Edessa) and Diyarbakir (Amida), and south-eastwards 
into the Tur *Abdin (pp. 236-74). 

Resafa's main pre-Islamic buildings have largely been seen as Justinianic, 
following Prokopios, and even Ulbert accepted that ‘Basilica A’ was founded in 
559, notwithstanding a hoard of the 470s discovered in the church. Brands, on 
the basis of parallels to a mosaic floor found there (not much discussed in the 
text), and in particular through the resemblances between the capitals here and 
those at Qal'at Sim'an and other related churches, especially in the Limestone 
Massif, puts the construction of this church firmly into the last quarter of the 
fifth century, probably under Zeno (pp. 48-56). ‘Basilica B’, the ‘central building’ 
and the walls he dates to the first quarter of the sixth century, largely to the reign 
of Anastasius. The first of these has a building inscription from 518, so that is 
not controversial; the others he dates on the basis of the similarity of their 
decoration to ‘Basilica B’. In fact, all these are linked to a large-scale artisanal 
centre focussed on Diyarbakir, which Brands convincingly argues was at its height 
in the early sixth century. Again, he can show parallels in the Limestone Massif. 
As E. Key Fowden’s The barbarian plain (Berkeley, 1999) shows (pp. 82, 94), 
these readings, already set out in 1994 in Brands’ Habilitationsschrift, have won 
scholarly acceptance already, so what this book does is simply to document his 
argument in authoritative detail. In the penultimate chapter (pp. 212-35), the 
author gives a general overview of Resafa’s building history in the fifth and sixth 
centuries: the relics of S. Sergios were translated there around 430; ‘Basilica A’ 
was built at the end of the century to house the relics; then, after the end of the 
Persian war in 506, Anastasius probably built the present walls of the city, and 
the main monumental phase of Resafa began, c. 510-30, under Anastasius and 
Justin I. As Brands remarks (p. 235), Justinian was anyway one of the great 
builder emperors, and his relegation here to the role of restorer does not affect 
his reputation much. More important is the firm location of a phase of large- 
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scale building in the Anastasian period, presumably, as Brands argues (e.g. p. 
273), above all to the generation of peace between 506 and 526, when the 
Euphrates frontier was reorganised around the new centre of Dara (modern Oguz: 
see pp. 252-5). Justinian’s building activity rested firmly on the traditions of his 
predecessors. 


Chris Wickham 
Birmingham 
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John Scylitzes, Synopsis historiarum: codex matritensis graecus vitr. 26-2. 
Athens: Miletos, 2000. Pp.vi, 234 (i.e. 468) col. ill. + 1 v. pp. 254. 


This colour edition of the Skylitzes Matritensis realises a long-unfulfilled dream 
of Byzantinists. All 574 images of this lavish manuscript are finally available 
for consultation in their original dimensions. The publication consists of two 
volumes: a photographic reproduction of the entire manuscript and a collection 
of essays devoted to it. The publication attempts to recreate the experience of 
viewing the original manuscript: even the cover of the volume has the appearance 
of the original binding. Now, the manuscript can be appreciated not as an 
assemblage of cut out, pre-selected pictures, but as an organic entity with an 
uninterrupted flow of textual and visual narratives. It should be noted, however, 
that colours in the volume do not always fully reflect the original. This high- 
quality publication will make the manuscript more accessible to scholars in a 
range of disciplines from paleography to art history. All involved in its publication 
should be commended for their efforts. 

For decades scholars have posited various solutions to a persistent group of 
basic questions about the Madrid manuscript: Is it a copy of a Constantinopolitan 
commission or is it an ad hoc production? When and where was the manuscript 
or its archetype produced? Why are there such different painting styles in the 
same manuscript? Is it a unique production or does the Madrid manuscript testify 
to a lost tradition of Byzantine chronicle illumination? While this colour edition 
of the Skylitzes Matritensis will greatly expedite the search for answers to these 
questions, the same cannot be said with full measure about the accompanying 
volume of essays. 

A preface by Luis Alberto de Cuenca, a high-ranking official in the Spanish 
Ministry of Culture, introduces the publication as ‘an exceptionally important 
source for the documentation of Byzantine history and its events...” and 
characterises the volume of essays as ‘rigorous scholarly studies’ (p.8). A perusal 
of the volume, however, reveals a curious mix of new insights and old hypotheses. 
Like the book it pays homage to, this companion volume gives its readers little 
guidance as to how the scholarly team was assembled for this important publication. 

Each of the four contributions appears first in Greek, then in Spanish and 
English. The brief prologue by Angeliki Laiou provides a clear and concise 
assessment of John Skylitzes’ achievements as a historian of the 11th and 12th 
centuries. Two principal essays focus on the Madrid manuscript: “The Skylitzes 
in the National Library of Madrid. Literary and Palaeographical Introduction’ by 
Pedro Bádenas de la Peña and ‘The Miniatures of the Madrid Skylitzes’ by Vasiliki 
Tsamakda. The final section consists of extracts from the chronicle selected by 
Agamemnon Tselikas. All references and citations in this review will refer to the 
English translation of the volume. 

It is difficult to provide an assessment of the companion volume as a whole, 
since the individual contributors do not seem to have engaged in any form of 
dialogue with one another about the manuscript. All of the authors have important 
things to say about the manuscript, but each does so in an idiosyncratic manner. 
This results in unnecessary repetition of bibliographic entries and factual 
information (compare, for example, pp.13, 49-50, and 127-128) and a fragmented 
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discussion of previous historiography. Overall the English translations are adequate, 
but more careful copy-editing could have corrected many problems. For example, 
in my copy page 176 is followed by pages 225-240, while pages 193-254 appear 
immediately after page 240, resulting in the loss of several pages of text. All of 
the contributions omit works on Skylitzes in Slavic languages, including Bozhkov’s 
1972 monograph and an important 1981 review article in Vizantiiskii Vremennik 
by Boris Fonkich. Since each essay forms an isolated entity, posing its own 
solutions to important questions about the manuscript, I will consider each 
separately below. 

The first essay illustrates many of the greater issues outlined above. Pedro 
Bádenas de la Peña provides an uneasy synthesis of received wisdom and new 
research on the Madrid Manuscript. Unlike the other essays in the volume, this 
contribution contains no footnotes, making it difficult to establish with certainty 
on which authority the author relies when making both broad generalizations and 
factual statements. Bádenas is consistently nebulous in his basic position on the 
manuscript, declining to endorse any of the dates proposed in previous scholarship 
and settling for a range between 1175 and 1300. 

He briefly speculates about the possible patrons and places of production (Sicily, 
Constantinople, Nicea, Arta) before providing a concise outline of the known 
owners of the manuscript between the late 15th century and its deposition in the 
Spanish royal collection in 1712. This fascinating section on the manuscript's 
Spanish afterlife deserved a more detailed treatment. The rest of Bádenas' article 
is devoted to a description of the manuscript: ruling type, chapters, gatherings, 
paleography, captions, and marginal poems. Once again, however, he does not 
attempt to reconcile contradictions within previous scholarship or even within 
this volume itself. 

Vasiliki Tsamakda's essay displays evidence of careful consideration of all the 
principle problems concerning the origin of the manuscript. Her essay provides 
a cogent and coherent introduction to the complex iconography of the miniatures. 
Utilizing recent paleographical studies as well as her own extensive analysis of 
both text and image, Tsamakda dates the Madrid manuscript to the monastery of 
the Saviour in Messina in Sicily in the last quarter of the 12th century. 'Within 
the framework of Latinization and this stage-by-stage displacement of the Greek 
element at the end of the 12th century,’ she writes, ‘the manuscript can be seen 
as a reaction, and a desire to maintain this national identity. Nothing could better 
serve this purpose than a history which included the most glorious period of 
Byzantium' (p.149). 

Unfortunately, the constraints of the format of publication did not allow the 
author significant space to develop most of her stimulating hypotheses. Out of 
574 surviving images, only 17 'characteristic examples' are treated in detail, 
leaving the reader uncertain as to how these small parts reflect the whole. 

Tsamakda divides the miniatures into 4 structural orders (linear, antithetical, 
cyclical, and complex) suggesting that the placement of miniatures and their 
relationship with the text is consistent throughout the visual programme, irrespective 
of the question of ‘Byzantine’ and ‘Western’ artistic hands. A little more than a 
page of argumentation (pp.129-130) elucidates a single ‘iconographic system,’ 
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which in turn enables her to posit the ‘use of a common prototype by the artists 
who worked on the manuscript’ (p.131). This succinct discussion is provocative 
and interesting, but it fails to systematically demonstrate that the author’s view 
of the structure of the manuscript can be confirmed by the eyes of other beholders. 

Although the thrust of Tsamakda’s argument is directed against the notion that 
the Madrid manuscript could be an ad hoc production without a Byzantine 
archetype, she does not directly address or attempt to refute Ihor Sevcenko’s 
arguments in support of this hypothesis. In fact Tsamakda axiomatically adheres 
to the view that the Madrid manuscript is a copy of a Constantinopolitan production. 
Without further commentary or argumentation, the reader is simply informed that 
‘the hypothesis that Skylitzes’ manuscript was illustrated here for the first time, 
that is, that it is an entirely new production, must be viewed as doubtful. The 
Madrid Skylitzes is therefore a copy’ (p.143). The hypothesis of a prototype 
enables her to dismiss abundant examples of divergence between text and imagery 
as copying errors or ‘carelessness of the artists’ (pp.139, 142). 

To her credit Tsamakda has produced a vision of the manuscript’s origins that 
reconsiders André Grabar’s stylistic analysis and reconciles it with recent 
paleographic discoveries. On the other hand, her solution to the problem of the 
manuscript’s origins leaves many questions unanswered. Can we truly speak about 
‘national identity’ in the 12th century? On what grounds does the author reject 
Sevcenko’s linking of the Madrid manuscript to a scribe active in the royal 
chancery in Palermo a generation earlier? If copies of the archetypal illustrated 
Skylitzes were widely diffused and available in such distant peripheries as Sicily, 
how does one explain the fact that the Bulgarian Manasses does not draw upon 
this rich source of iconography? Are there any other cases in which secular 
chronicles were copied and illustrated in monastic scriptoria? While many readers 
may be unwilling to follow Tsamakda’s chain of hypotheses to their intended 
conclusion, her article is undeniably the most significant piece of scholarship on 
the manuscript to appear in over a decade. 

The final contribution by Agamemnon Tselikas will primarily be of interest to 
those who intend to compare passages from Thurn’s critical edition of the chronicle 
and the colour edition of the Madrid manuscript. The English and Spanish 
summaries in this section appear to serve no useful scholarly purpose, since they 
only cover an insignificant portion of the manuscript. The publication would have 
been enhanced by providing descriptions of all the images (arranged by folio 
numbers) in order to facilitate identification of the images without consulting 
previous monographs. 

In spite of some problems with the accompanying essays, for Byzantinists the 
new edition of the Madrid Skylitzes is not simply a book, but an event. For the 
first time the manuscript can be studied and savoured in living colour. In view 
of the complex, unresolved questions about the manuscript’s origins, however, 
users would do well to keep in mind that images of Byzantium are not necessarily 
images from Byzantium. 


Elena Boeck 
Yale University 
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Katerina Ierodiakonou, ed., Byzantine philosophy and its ancient sources. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2002. Pp. 260. 


Ierodiakonou’s common-sense focus on details and recognition of the need for 
collaborative effort are the likeliest ways of reaching the still-distant goal of a 
broad, deep understanding of Byzantine Philosophy. This volume does much to 
steer its young field clear of potential pitfalls. None of the contributors attempts 
the type of overly broad survey that, in such extensive and unexplored terrain, 
can lead scholars to overlook figures whose contributions were valuable but 
subtle. In her introduction, lerodiakonou makes no prematurely extravagant claims 
about the importance or originality of any Byzantine philosopher, but she is 
equally wise not to dismiss the potential results that investigation may yield. 
‘More research needs to be done,’ [2] is her sensible advice. 

She addresses the question of whether Byzantium produced true philosophy 
or just theology by listing several key issues debated by the Byzantines which 
are of philosophical interest apart from Christian dogma. These include ‘the 
character of the perceptible world... logical fallacies... [and] the possibility of a 
just state’ [2]. Broadly speaking, then, Byzantine thinkers were concerned with 
the same issues as modern phenomenologists, logicians, and ethicists, among 
others. 

Sten Ebbesen gives an overview of the five waves of Greek influence on Latin 
philosophy: 1. the initial wave in the first century B.C.; 2. Late Antiquity; 3. The 
Carolingian Renaissance and its immediate legacy; 4. Medieval Scholasticism; 5. 
The Renaissance. After his useful summary of these five stages, Ebbesen then 
discusses the less familiar history of Latin influence on Greek philosophy. The 
Byzantines showed little interest in Western learning until the fourteenth century, 
when the translation projects of Planoudes and the Kydones brothers signalled a 
growing Byzantine recognition of Latin cultural achievement. After outlining the 
importance of the Aristotelian revival from the fourteenth century to the seventeenth, 
Ebbesen concludes, like other contributors to this volume that, *more investigation 
is needed.' Given the scarcity of secondary literature and the unavailability of 
many primary sources, such modesty of scope is to be praised. 

Paul Kalligas’ ‘Basil of Caesarea on Proper Names,’ shows how the neo-Arian 
controversy prompted a philosophical examination of names that went beyond 
earlier engagements with the topic and led Basil to a theory not previously 
articulated in the philosophical tradition. Byzantine apophatic thought developed 
largely out of Basil's refutation of Eunomius' extreme position that substances, 
even the divine substance, could be known through names. Further research in 
this field will surely yield results fruitful for literary as well as philosophical 
studies. While it is now widely recognised that the Iconoclast Controversy led 
to one of world history's most profound debates on the meaning and function of 
visual art, the Eunomian controversy sparked a significant but largely unexamined 
debate on the uses and limitations of language that influenced all subsequent 
Christian thought. Modern literary theorists have begun to recognise the relevance 
of negative theology to their own field, although they have not yet turned their 
attention to most of the Byzantines from whom most tenets of negative theology 
originate. 
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Dominic O’Meara’s ‘The Justinianic Dialogue On Political Science’ deals with 
a neo-Platonic political treatise, and simply by engaging with the text and its 
subject matter helps dispel that fallacy that neo-Platonism is by nature otherworldly. 
It is followed by Michael Frede’s ‘John of Damascus on Human Action, and 
Human Freedom,’ which demonstrates the newness of John’s theory of will. 
John’s treatment of the matter was new almost by necessity. There was really no 
way to analyze the characters and the God of the Bible while framing the debate 
in the terms of pagan Greek philosophy. While God has a will, he certainly does 
not have choice in the sense humans do, and John thus developed a theory 
distinguishing between different types of will in order to differentiate between 
human and divine acts. Frede argues that John’s work on the will differed 
significantly from earlier philosophers’ and influenced the Latin West. 

Reflection on Frede’s article should prompt us all to reassess the work of many 
Byzantines who have been dismissed as ‘except for their Christianity, thoroughly 
derivate from pagan models.’ The transition from paganism to Christianity cannot 
be taken lightly. It forced John of Damascus to articulate a new doctrine of the 
will. I believe it also led the Byzantine epigrammatists up through at least the 
twelfth century to compose verse quite different from anything seen in their 
predecessors. The transition is likely as well to have caused radical shifts that 
will become evident upon examination of Byzantine cultural figures whose 
creativity may until now have been overlooked. 

Jonathan Barnes’ ‘Syllogistic in the Anon of Heiberg’ examines part of an early 
eleventh-century manuscript which Barnes considers unoriginal and whose method 
he calls ‘of no scientific value’ [136]. Nonetheless, the text and Barnes’ painstaking 
analysis will be useful to anyone interested in what Byzantine education was 
probably like in the time just before the birth of Michael Psellos. 

‘The Lonely Mission of Michael Psellos’ by John Duffy is the first of three 
articles devoted wholly or partly to a man likely to keep his reputation as the 
foremeost Byzantine philosopher when study of the field develops well past its 
current state. Duffy begins by providing the volume’s most thorough discussion 
of what the term d1Aocodia meant to the Byzantines. Before proceeding to 
Psellos’ own works, Duffy gives the following six common definitions, 
1) knowledge of beings qua beings, 2) knowledge of things divine and human, 
3) practice of death, 4) assimilation to God as far as humanly possible, 5) art of 
arts and science of sciences, 6) love of wisdom [141]. After thus setting the stage, 
Duffy turns his attention to the breadth and depth of Psellos’ intellectual pursuits, 
particularly to his fascination with and qualified defense of Proclus and other 
non-Christian thinkers of Late Antiquity. Duffy says we ought to take Psellos' 
claims to have single-handedly revived philosophy more or less at face value 
[155]. It will likely prove true that Psellos was unequaled by any predecessors 
or successors, but the other essays in this volume show that other Byzantine 
philosophers also merit our attention. 

Ierodiakonou follows Duffy with the essay, ‘Psellos’ Paraphrasis on Aristotle's 
De Interpretatione.’ Again, we see the breadth of Psellos’ interests as Ierodiakonou 
makes the case that he was not only well-versed in Platonic thought but also a 
valuable commentator on Aristotle. As an example of one of Psellos' original 
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contributions to commentary on Aristotle, Ierodiakonou cites his opinion that 
Aristotle’s use of the term ‘every’ in a controverted passage of the De Interpretatione 
refers neither to the ‘universal nature which is ‘before the many’... nor the 
universal nature which is ‘in the many,’ but every individual’ [177]. 

Bórje Bydén’s piece, ‘To Every Argument there is a Counter-Argument': 
Theodore of Metochites’ Defence of Scepticism (Semeiosis 61), examines 
Metochites’ carefully-worded opinion that the views of the sceptics were ‘not 
wholly unreasonable,’ [188] though he goes on to argue that neither Metochites 
nor anyone else brought about a significant sceptical revival in fourteenth-century 
Byzantium. Bydén observes that ‘Metochites does embrace a form of Fideism, 
in the sense that he discards the possibility of establishing theological truths by 
scientific proof (in this respect he seems to come quite close to the positions 
adopted later, in the Hesychast debate, by Barlaam of Calabria and Nikephoros 
Gregoras) [190]. The article is followed by Bydén’s critical edition of Metochites’ 
text. 

Ierodiakonou goes on to examine the Hesychast debate in ‘The Anti-Logical 
Movement in the Fourteenth Century.’ A picture of Nikephoros Gregoras emerges 
as a theologian who rejected logic (at least what was called logic in medieval 
schools) as a vehicle for understanding divine truths. lerodiakonou also examines 
the more complicated, and still inadequately understood, views of Gregory Palamas 
and Barlaam of Calabria. Ierodiakonou shows convincingly that Barlaam was 
correct in his assertion against Gregory that, in Aristotelean terms, syllogisms 
about God are dialectical rather than demonstrative. This may seem like an 
unimportant detail but it is nonetheless one straw in the load that broke the 
camel’s back and led Gregory and Barlaam to condemn one another and begin 
the most significant dogmatic controversy the Orthododox Church faced in the 
last thousand years. Ierodiakonou’s observation that Palamas ‘insists that we can 
acquire nowledge of God’s attributes through demonstrative syllogisms’ [228] is 
a welcome aid in debunking the oddly persistent myth that the triumph of Palamism 
was the defeat of the syllogistic method. Confusion is sure to surround the 
Hesychast controversy until Barlaam’s twenty-one anti-Latin treatises are published 
and studied. We really do not yet have a clear understanding of his position on 
the relationship between faith and reason. Ierodiakonou does an admirable job 
of studying the very early phase of the controversy by enumerating and analyzing 
key points that the two men make in the initial, relatively amicable, phase of 
their correspondence. It is certain that the Hesychast debates can no longer be 
viewed as a conflict between rationalism and contemplative spirituality or between 
cataphatic and apophatic theology. Rationalism, contemplation, apophaticism, and 
cataphaticism can all be found on both sides of the debate. Modern scholars who 
have framed the controversy in these terms have perhaps been too willing to 
accept Byzantine invective at face value. Given the difference between Gregory's 
and Barlaam's cultural and educational backgrounds, it is likely that they 
misrepresented each other because they misunderstood each other. My suspicion 
is that the conflict had less to do with rationalism or apophaticism than with 
Barlaam’s and the Kydones brothers’ immersion in Augustinian theology, which 
was unfamiliar to Greek monks and antithetical to Orthodox tradition. 
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The last two articles in the collection are both on George Gemistos Plethon, 
whose bizarre views and keen intellect have intrigued scholars from the Renaissance 
to the present. In ‘Byzantine Commentators on the Chaldaean Oracles: Psellos 
and Plethon,’ Polymnia Athanassiadi focuses on Plethon, showing how he objected 
to some of Psellos’ Christianizations and viewed the Oracles as important spiritual 
texts in his own pagan religion. The article focuses on how Psellos and Plethon 
interpreted and edited the texts differently to support their different religious 
world-views and personal dispositions. Athanassiadi also gives some informed, 
valuable speculation on Plethon’s education and initiation into the rites of the 
faith he believed he was preserving. 

The final article is George Karamanolis’ ‘Plethon and Scholarios on Aristotle.’ 
Karamanolis shows that the last days of Byzantium were marked by ‘a revival 
of Byzantine political thought.’ [253] Aristotle and Plato were once again at the 
forefront of Byzantine intellectual life, Scholarios advocating the former and 
Plethon the latter in a debate that would continue in the Aristotelean and Platonist 
schools of the Italian Renaissance. Karamanolis gives a careful, accurate overview 
of the philosophical disagreements between Scholarios and Plethon. He argues, 
correctly I believe, that Scholarios’ motivation for studying Thomas Aquinas was 
that he sympathised with the Thomist project of expounding Christian doctrine 
systematically in a manner that employs Aristotle’s philosophy. He states at one 
point that Scholarios ‘had little difficulty in persuading the royal authorities that 
Plethon’s Book of Laws had to be committed to the flames’ [280]. In fact, 
Scholarios and the political authorities in Mistra played a game of hot potato 
with Plethon’s manuscript, neither apparently willing to burn it, until Mistra fell 
to the Turks and its deposed rulers showed up on Scholarios’ doorstep with the 
book he thought he had gotten rid of. As the new patriarch and leader of the 
Greek community, he had no choice but to burn the plainly heretical volume. 
While I believe that Karamanolis, like almost all modern scholars, fails to recognise 
the difficulty of Scholarios’ situation in the Book of Laws affair, the article overall 
gives an excellent explanation of scholastic Aristotelianism’s deep influence on 
Scholarios and the Aristotelian stamp Scholarios left on Orthodoxy up through 
the Enlightenment 

Linos Benakis’ ‘Epilogue: Current Research in Byzantine Philosophy’ gives a 
concise and informative overview of previous research undertaken in the twentieth 
century as well as an encouraging look at the field’s present and future. He dates 
the beginning of Byzantine philosophy in the ninth century with Photios and 
Arethas [287]. If his intention in giving such a curiously late date was to leave 
the reader thinking, he succeeds. By such reckoning, the first four essays in this 
volume should not have been included; but I am glad they were. Perhaps his 
dating works if we insist on defining philosophy as that which refuses classification 
as the ancilla theologiae, but is such a restriction viable? It would rob medieval 
Latin philosophy of its most illustrious figures. 

Benakis notes that, ‘There is no doubt that certain aspects of Byzantine 
civilization, for instance Byzantine literature and history, have been studied much 
more intensively than Byzantine philosophy’ [283]. This is correct, and Byzantine 
achievements in areas like the visual arts and historiography are now recognised; 
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but Byzantine literature did not benefit from most of the attention it received in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Literary studies were especially slow in 
overcoming the prejudices of the Enlightenment, which left even Byzantinists 
slow to understand and eager to dismiss. Byzantine Philosophy may have benefitted 
from being largely neglected until certain cultural biases were (it is hoped) laid 
to rest. The field is off to a promising start. 


Christopher Livanos 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Margaret E. Kenna, Intertwined Histories of a Greek Island: Greek Island 
Life: Fieldwork on Anafi. Amsterdam: Harwood Academic Publishers, 2001. 
Pp. xi + 228; and Margaret E. Kenna, The Social Organisation of Exile: 
Greek Political Detainees in the 1930s. Amsterdam: Harwood Academic 
Publishers, 2001. Pp. xiii + 123. 


When the Australian-born and British-trained anthropology student, Margaret 
Kenna, along with fellow student Mick Lineton, arrived in Athens in summer 
1965 for a pre-fieldwork visit, Greece was still terra incognita anthropologically. 
The printer’s ink had hardly dried on the ethnographies by John Campbell and 
Ernestine Friedl and on John Peristiany’s edited collection, Honour and Shame; 
it would be another decade before an anthropological ‘literature’ on Greece began 
to emerge. Back at the University of Kent that winter, the two determined students 
took Greek conversation lessons and gleaned from all manner of sources whatever 
they could about Greek society. In April 1966, they set off again from Canterbury, 
along with Lineton’s wife and two young children, in a beat-up VW micro-bus 
for the week’s drive across Germany and Yugoslavia to Athens. As no study of 
a Greek island had yet been published, Kenna intended to study inter-island links 
between the Cycladic islands of Sikinos, Ios and Syros. Finding a French 
anthropologist already established on Sikinos investigating a similar topic, Kenna 
changed plans. She ended up on the remote, windswept island of Anafi, embarking 
on a relationship with the islanders that has evolved over more than thirty years. 
In these two long-awaited books, one of the most experienced and widely respected 
anthropologists of Greek society recounts two different, but intertwined, histories 
of Anafi. 

Greek Island Life: Fieldwork in Anafi appears, at first glance, to fit into the 
anthropological tradition of memoirs, alongside Margaret Mead’s Blackberry 
Winter or Levi-Strauss’ meditative travelogue, Tristes Tropiques. Yet Kenna’s is 
probably the first to gather together and publish side by side the many diverse 
texts that an anthropologist creates during fieldwork. Greek Island Life assembles 
excerpts from fieldnotes, letters to her parents, regular reports to her academic 
supervisor, personal diary entries and photos. These are knitted together by Kenna’s 
editorial passages: setting out the overall story, inserting in parentheses information 
discovered days or years later, reflecting on the processes of fieldwork and 
discovery. By interlayering texts that she created for different audiences and 
different purposes, Kenna signals a fieldwork philosophy that dictated the strict 
separation of the anthropologist’s observations. Initially, she honoured this: 
fieldnotes she tried to keep entirely ‘factual’, while her ‘personal’ experiences 
— exhaustion, impatience, despondency — erupted only in letters and the personal 
diary. By the end of the fieldwork year, the boundaries between genres had shifted 
or become blurred. Nonetheless, the interlayered texts invite readers to reflect 
upon the multiple modes of perceiving, processing and writing that fieldwork 
entails, and that collectively generate the ‘holistic’ understandings that 
anthropologists value. Like the publication of Bronislow Malinowski’s personal 
diary, this juxtaposition of texts undermines the privileged authority of fieldnotes, 
and raises the questions, ‘what counts as data? What enables the anthropologist 
to understand them?’ One can read the text chronologically, like a detective story, 
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following how Kenna built up knowledge about Anafi over the period of fieldwork. 
In fact, collated retrospectively, the text looks both backwards and forwards, 
hosting a dialogue between past and present, between fresh discoveries and 
matured insights. For instance, Kenna is well aware that her texts reflect 
epistemological assumptions and writing conventions of a positivist, pre-feminist 
era; making this issue explicit only increases the book’s interest and value to 
students. 

For those less preoccupied with issues of theory and representation, Greek 
Island Life remains an engrossing story of fieldwork. The early entries dwell on 
the island’s stark beauty and her heightened perceptions of the physical environment. 
As Kenna became more fluent in Greek, her notes turned more to individuals, 
their stories, their daily activities and the webs that connected them to each other 
and to relatives in Athens. The notes quickly trace Kenna’s entry into these webs 
through the medium of small exchanges — she teaches children English, ferries 
packages and messages between islanders and their relatives during her occasional 
visits to Athens or a nearby island, brings back fresh produce. As Anafiots come 
to trust and rely on her, she is incorporated into work routines, rituals, and 
ordinary sociability. Her incessant questions are not just tolerated but often 
relished. The gossipy pleasures of following — perhaps even identifying with 
— Kenna as she recounts island friendships, dramas and conflicts, pieces together 
how things work and explores islanders’ reactions to her, and her to them, are 
quite addictive. 

Greek Island Life documents other influences on Kenna’s anthropological work, 
as well. Interlocutors — those various individuals to whom we try to explain our 
observations and ideas and who usually ‘talk back’ to us — are vividly present 
here. The largest single element in the intertextual whole is comprised of excerpts 
from the 75 letters Kenna wrote to her parents over 16 months. These are detailed 
and lively, interspersing lyrical descriptions of island flora and fauna, rueful 
accounts of the unfolding human comedy and attempts to explore the implications 
of what she is observing in anthropological terms. ‘Your comments about migration 
have set me thinking,’ an early letter records, and one indeed senses that Kenna 
thought through much of her understanding of Anafiot economic and social life 
through dialogue with them. In ironic contrast, Kenna’s supervisor, to whom she 
dutifully sends monthly summaries of island facts and emerging hypotheses, 
provides kindly but irregular and rather ineffectual direction. We catch glimpses 
of the effects of a view of fieldwork as a heroic, unique and untheorisable rite 
of passage. As Kenna reported in a letter to her parents, ‘he says Evans-Pritchard’s 
letters to him in Turkey were totally useless and therefore doesn’t know what to 
say except, “don’t worry, you cannot miss; go on gathering data, trying to make 
a pattern. It always comes right in the end.”... So now I’ve had my spoonful of 
reassurance I’m up and doing like crazy.’ The role of anthropological peers comes 
across especially strongly. Given the peculiar isolation and unpredictability of 
fieldwork, anthropologists rely quite heavily on fellow initiates for emotional 
support and intellectual inspiration. Rather than relegating them to the 
acknowledgements, Kenna allows the readers glimpses of these friendships and 
their formative influence upon her. She recounts how, in their letters and phone 
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calls to each other, their visits to each other in the field and their periodic reunions 
in Taverna Pulakis in the Plaka, they commiserated, quarrelled and debated 
anthropology. 

Out of this recorded minutiae of everyday lives, some themes emerge. Kenna’s 
doctoral thesis ultimately concentrated on how Anafiots organise continuity over 
time, symbolically and practically. She delineated an orderly system of passing 
names from grandparents to grandchild; the new carrier of the name inherited a 
house or fields, as well as ritual obligations to perform memorial services on 
behalf of the name-giver after death. Yet the fieldwork revealed other puzzles. 
Kenna was intrigued at the degrees to which an ideology of self-sufficiency 
obscurred dependence on imported products and cash remittances. She was also 
struck at the extent to which an ideology of equality made people reluctant to 
talk about income, status and class differences. 

The book’s final chapter takes up these two interlinked themes when Kenna 
summarises return research visits to Anafi, starting in 1973. In this work she has 
been concerned to record changes to island life in terms of the processes of 
migration and tourism. For some years, a long-standing trend of migration to 
Athens was depopulating the island to a degree that its future survival was 
uncertain. Kenna’s research has followed the activities of Anafiot migrant 
associations in Athens and tracked the growing size and importance of this 
community in relation to developments in Anafi. In the 1980s and especially the 
1990s, Anafi was ‘discovered’ as an ‘unspoilt’ Greek island and experienced a 
boom in tourist development. As elsewhere, this has been a mixed blessing for 
the islanders. While profitable for the entrepreneurial types, the arrival of masses 
of casual foreign visitors — who must be housed, fed, watered and provided 
sanitary facilities — places huge strains on the inhabitants and environments of 
small, remote islands with primitive material infrastructures. 

A link between Kenna’s two books is found in the two penultimate chapters. 
These grapple with history and politics and with evasions in their telling. Kenna 
encountered difficulties when trying to learn about the recent, local past (perhaps 
especially the past explored in the second book), finding that islanders tended to 
divert her inquiries toward an uncontentious distant past of legend and antiquity. 
As wittily conveyed in Chapter 6, islanders were similarly diffident in their public 
reactions when a military junta took power in the final days of Kenna’s fieldwork 
in Easter week 1967 and no one knew what to expect from one day to the next. 
When she returned in 1973, after six years of military dictatorship, she grasped 
better the high price that some of her Anfiot and other Greek friends had paid 
for political dissent and for being identified (accurately or not) as holding left- 
wing views. Whole worlds of experience might be left unspoken. 

It was thus not until 1988, in a more ‘open’ moment politically and after twenty 
years of friendship, that an Anafiot family invited her to visit and revealed to 
her a box of 160 glass and celluloid black-and-white negatives. These contained 
scenes from the life of a commune of political exiles established on Anafi in the 
1930s and 1940s. The exiles had hidden the box, along with other papers and 
memorabilia from the commune, in a false wall of an Anafiot house that they 
were renting, and it was left behind when the commune was disbanded during 
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the Occupation. Some years later, children playing had discovered the archieves 
and this box of glass plates was among several boxes that island families removed 
before the police discovered and destroyed the rest. This moment inspired Kenna 
to initiate a decade of research into an area not only uncomfortable, even taboo, 
on Anafi, but also largely neglected in Greek historiography. 

In The Social Organisation of Exile: Greek Political Detainees in the 1930s, 
Margaret Kenna has synthesised material from a wide range of sources to construct 
a portrait of exile existence in the interwar period. The sources include published 
diaries and memoirs of commune members, newspaper accounts by Greek and 
foreign journalists (often members of, or sympathetic to, the Communist Party), 
as well as unpublished papers, diaries and memoirs and interviews with commune 
members and with Anafiots who witnessed events or heard stories about them. 
The result is a ground-breaking book that, through well-contextualised examination 
of a specific case, opens up a fertile field of enquiry around the experiences and 
multifarious effects of political detention. 

The story of the Anafiot commune is placed in the context of early twentieth 
century Greek political and economic developments. With the signing of the 
Versailles Treaties, Greece had expanded territorially through the addition of the 
northern ‘New Lands’ yet the decade of military involvement had decimated it 
economically and divided it politically. After 1923, the impoverishment and 
multiple displacements of over a million Asia Minor refugees swelled an urban 
proletariat as well as the ranks of agricultural workers, notably in tobacco 
processing. Their arrival coincided with and contributed to a rise in labour union 
activism energised by Bolshevik successes in Russia and a growing internationalist 
movement. In the face of endemic social upheavals, the weak but authoritarian 
state responded by implementing repressive measures to ‘protect’ capital and the 
national body politic. Through, for instance, liberal recourse to the Idionym Law, 
people could be arrested merely on suspicion of acting against public order or 
even, in the vaguest sense, being a threat to the status quo, and deported to 
remote areas. The trend to incarcerate or expel internal dissidents increased during 
the interwar period but was most pronounced under the Metaxas regime from 
1936. As Kenna points out, of the thousands arrested within days of Metaxas’ 
seizure of power, most were deported to Aegean islands. 

The Anafiot commune thus owed its existence to the dramatic expansion in 
incarceration of those that state authorities deemed dangerous. In a fascinating 
chapter, Kenna describes the state’s treatment of prisoners in both prisons and in 
exile, and the conditions that obtained there in this era. As Marion Sarafis had 
observed, the Greek concept of prison differed greatly from the British concept, 
and could range from rather relaxed to ‘casually brutal’. While inmates faced 
deprivation of liberty, dismal and dirty rooms and meagre food, they were relatively 
free to order in cooked meals, coffee, newspapers, if they had the cash. Prison 
guards were easily bribed to turn a blind eye to other forbidden items being 
brought in, including drugs and female companions! At the same time, many 
prisoners suffered from the laxity, corruption and casual cruelty of prison officials. 
They could also be exploited by other prisoners. What is striking in Kenna’s 
overview is the chaotic quality of state practices, beyond the overarching fact of 
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incarceration, and the space that was relinquished to prisoners to organise their 
own daily lives. Into this vacuum, often with the complicity of prison authorities, 
stepped the Communist Party, establishing prison collectives for political prisoners 
with strict regimes of work, education, hygiene and personal comportment. Kenna 
is alert to the ambiguity of these institutions of incarceration as a disciplinary 
site. If rightwing Greek governments used them to remove, distance and marginalise 
political dissenters, the Communist Party seized on the opportunity they offered 
to create disciplined and solidary cohorts of new cadres and to demonstrate the 
dignity and satisfaction of a communist-inspired collective life. 

The commune established in Anafi in the 1930s drew on this already established 
tradition. Deportees to Anafi included both those deemed political trouble-makers 
(trade union activists, members of socialist or communist organisations, left-wing 
sympathisers, Old Calendrists) and ‘common-law exiles’ (those convicted of drug 
offenses, animal theft). It was those of the former category who were recruited 
into and participated in the commune. They were mostly men, but included some 
women, a few of whom brought babies or children with them. At various moments 
there could be ‘hundreds’ of exiles but Kenna reckons that numbers stabilised at 
about 200. 

The three central chapters deal with the massive challenge of organising the 
commune’s survival and, in some respects, flourishing under conditions of severe 
deprivation. Commune members handed over half of any state allowances, wages 
earned or provisions received from home to the collective. Out of this small pot 
of pooled resources, exiles devised strategies to cover the entire community’s 
basic needs. They rented buildings from the islanders for dormitories, outbuildings, 
a mess hall and office space. To acquire food, they sharecropped island fields, 
especially those of the Monastery; hired themselves out as olive pickers and 
harvesters; and rented fields to grow vegetables and boats for fishing. They 
cultivated their own vegetable gardens and raised pigs, sheep and goats. They 
also bought fresh provisions from the islanders as well as dry goods in bulk, 
keeping reserves. In this way they provided a basic diet, which exiles could 
supplement by purchasing extra olive oil, by the spoonful, out of their pocket 
money or with provisions from occasional packages from home. 

Survival depended upon becoming self-sufficient in virtually all aspects of life. 
They had to collect brush for fuel, carry water, build latrines, collect wild greens, 
bake bread. The traditional gendered division of labour could not obtain in this 
overwhelmingly male community and men learned the skills of sewing, knitting, 
cooking. Exiles trained as doctors or dentists served both the commune and the 
Anafiot community. 

Kenna stresses that relations between the exile community and the islanders 
were strictly regulated. Commune leaders tried to ensure that exile comportment 
was above reproach. Exiles were not allowed to visit village houses or attend 
nameday feasts even if invited, or even to socialise in the village cafés. Interestingly, 
dances, with music provided by exile musicians, were held regularly on Sundays 
and feastdays, and here exiles and islanders could mix under the intense surveillance 
of commune and local leaders. 

Under such harsh conditions, exiles created their own forms of sociability. 
Much was sponsored by party leaders, who understood that maintaining high 
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morale and building solidarity was not only a means to increase exiles commitment 
to their movement, but in times of special hardship, could be a matter of life or 
death. The commune had its own café, choir, and theatre group, and produced a 
handwritten commune newspaper. Clubs and regional associations were set up, 
whose members concocted regular feasts from the modest ingredients to hand: 
wildflowers for the tables, locally made wine, a few eggs broken into cooked 
vegetables to make a sort of communal frittata. There was a programme of 
education, including reading and discussion of the works of Marx and Lenin. 

Although daily life was gruelling, the commune operated successfully up until 
the Occupation, when its future was put in question. Told that they would be 
transferred to other places of detention, they were ordered to sell off assets, annul 
rental agreements and abandon their unharvested fields. Having complied, the 
orders were then rescinded, and they were left to face the winter of 1940-41 with 
almost no supplies. Kenna recounts in ghastly detail how the exiles maintained 
discipline and dignity while slowly starving. The commune was subsequently 
disbanded; members were imprisoned elsewhere, and many were executed. 

At the centre of this handsome book are fifty remarkable photographs, with 
long, informative captions. They are not only a testimony to the commune, its 
individuals, its activities and its Anafiot settings, but were obviously used by 
Kenna as a fieldwork tool, to spur further memories in the survivors. The Social 
Organisation of Exile achieves much more than Kenna’s modest wish to bring 
to light a neglected history and to make it available to researchers with greater 
and more sophisticated knowledge of this period. Complementing, rather than 
replicating, what a historian might produce, it is animated by the kinds of questions 
that intrigue anthropologists: how do groups organise themselves? how does this 
case compare with political exile elsewhere or with other examples of a ‘total 
institution’? to what extent do rules and actual practices coincide? These can 
help to draw a particularistic history out of the oblivion of its uniqueness and 
into wider comparative discussions. 

Written in clear, intelligent, accessible prose, both books will appeal to a wide 
audience: to the general reader, to holiday-makers curious about the island’s past 
and the real lives of their island hosts, to students and scholars. Each book works 
beautifully on its own. Reading them together will stimulate myriad questions 
about multiple histories, partial knowledge and silences, insiders and strangers, 
centres and margins, and the labour of trying to understand. 


Jane K. Cowan 
University of Sussex 
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Nikiforos Diamandouros, Ot azrapxéz thc Evykpórnonc Eóyxpovov Kpárovuc 
otnv EAA 6a, 1821-1828. Translation Kostas Kouremenos. Athens: Morfotiko 
Idryma Ethnikis Trapezas, 2002. Pp. xlvii+472. 


In certain periods the pace of history accelerates. In 1800 ‘Greece’ did not exist. 
Many of those who used that word at the time effectively meant either ‘ancient 
Greece’, or Orthodox Christendom. Some forty years later, however, ‘Greece’ 
had become a state, a focus of political loyalty, and a national project. What had 
happened in-between was the coming of modernity, which brought to that corner 
of the Ottoman Empire an array of novelties that few Greeks understood, wanted, 
or cared about: nationalism, secularism, liberalism, and constitutionalism, to name 
but a few. The grafting of these western imports onto local realities, shaped by 
centuries of Ottoman rule, produced a dramatic clash with far-reaching 
consequences. To some extent, these are still visible in Greece today. The subject 
of Diamandouros' book is the first stage of this clash. After a substantial introductory 
section, detailing the social and political situation in the Greek world before the 
revolution, Diamandouros focuses on the revolutionary years, and analyses four 
important aspects of the modernising wave that crashed on the Greek shores: 
constitutionalism, the establishment of a bureaucratic structure, secularism, and 
the attempt to organise a regular army. These formed the thrust of the ‘new’ 
dispensation, which collided with the ‘old’ configuration of political power in 
the Greek lands. 

At the centre of his analysis lies an examination of the supporters of the two 
camps: the ‘modernisers’, who wanted to turn Greece into France minus the 
guillotine, and their opponents, the traditional political elites, who wanted to turn 
Greece into a miniature Ottoman Empire minus the Sultan. The modernisers were 
a small but disproportionately influential elite; they were young, and had studied 
mostly in Germany, Italy and France. They came from diverse backgrounds but 
were united in their fervent wish to ‘civilise’ (for which read: to westernise) 
Greece and to raise its standing in the eyes of the foreign powers. Importantly, 
the majority of them were born outside the confines of the first Greek state. 
Having no ties with the Greek socio-political status quo, they risked little by 
wanting to dismantle it. This they attempted to do with undiminished vigour, by 
occupying positions of influence in the revolutionary assemblies and the nascent 
Greek bureaucracy. Their opponents came from the pre-revolutionary, and largely 
pre-modern, Greek world: the kotsabashis, the klephts, and the merchants of the 
islands. These groups had very little to gain from the westernising drive of the 
modernisers, and much to lose. Their power rested on clientelistic networks, 
reinforced by blood relationships, and the ability to recruit and retain armed 
irregulars. They opposed all forms of authority, other than their own, and their 
collective identity included very little beyond Christianity and loyalty to their 
region; or, in the case of the islanders, to their fortunes. 

The scheme that Diamandouros analyses (‘modernisers’ vs their enemies) is 
undoubtedly a useful analytical tool. However, this polarity should not be made 
too rigid, for it runs the risk of becoming a straight-jacket. Diamandouros himself 
is fully aware of this and takes care not to adopt a schematic approach. In 
discussing, for example, the case of Ioannis Kolettis, he stresses that classifying 
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him ‘presents problems’ (p.10). Despite ‘working closely with the modernisers 
during the revolution’ (ibid.), Kolettis remained a thoroughly corrupt politician 
who perfected the art of patronage and manipulation. Although he studied in 
Europe, he received an even better education as a physician of Ali Pasha, from 
whom he certainly learned a fair amount about traditional politics. He features, 
however, in a catalogue of ‘modernisers’ that Diamandouros includes in the book, 
thus raising the question of how ‘modern’ some of these modernisers really were. 
The case of Kolettis, although somewhat extreme, does highlight the limits of 
classification at a time when, to paraphrase an oft-quoted phrase, the ‘old’ and 
the ‘new’ did not follow one another but coexisted with one another, often in 
the same person. 

At any rate, the gulf separating the modernisers from the traditionalists was 
real enough, and represented real cleavages. Diamandouros’ four case studies 
provide apt illustration of that. The idea of the rule of law that the modernisers 
tried to enshrine in their liberal constitutional texts, meant nothing to the traditional 
elites. To them, ‘Constitution’ was an alien and abstract entity. They also correctly 
sensed that the concept of bureaucracy was inimical to their brand of personalised 
politics, and that administrative centralism threatened the foundations of their 
regional power-bases. Further, the modernisers’ attempt to create a regular army 
was frustrated by the Klephts’ opposition, based both on their concept of irregular 
warfare, and on their belief that receiving orders from officers imposed on them 
by others insulted their honour. Last, but by no means least, the attempt to create 
a secular state and subordinate the church to it, was a massive break with the 
millet tradition. What was at stake during this battle was nothing less than the 
direction the Greek state should take, and consequently the balance sheet (in 
other words: who was the winner of this struggle) is of paramount importance. 
Diamandouros’ verdict is measured but no less conclusive for that: the modernisers 
carried the day, but despite the introduction of important liberal and westernising 
reforms, Greece remained for a long time a traditional peasant society, dominated 
by clientelistic networks and other pre-modern features. In fact, he concludes, 
what emerged from this clash was a ‘hybrid system’, the deficiencies of which 
partly account for the chronic political instability that Greece had to endure right 
up the mid-1970s. 

Diamandouros’ highly competent analysis is especially strong on the central 
question of how the small westernising elite managed to impose their reforms, 
however imperfectly, in the face of determined opposition from larger and much 
more established forces. He argues that this was due not only to the internal 
fragmentation and disunity of the traditionalist camp, but also to their inability 
to grasp the actual significance of the institutions imported by the modernisers. 
This political myopia, aggravated by the fact that they surveyed the world through 
Ottoman-tinted spectacles, led them to grossly underestimate the importance of 
capturing the political leadership of the Greek struggle, which they left to the 
modernisers. Believing that they could assault the new structures from within, 
they accepted the imposition of ‘representative’ and ‘centralist’ forms of 
government, thus unwittingly paving the way for the consolidation of forces that 
were, in due course, destined to erode their power. 
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The book is a (fluent) translation of a Columbia Ph.D thesis, submitted in 
1972. At that time, John Petropulos’ outstanding Politics and Statecraft in the 
Kingdom of Greece, 1833-1843 (Princeton 1968) had started making its impact, 
and figures prominently among the works that influenced Diamandouros in his 
own research. Inevitably, reprinting a thirty-year old thesis presents problems. 
However, the Greek War of Independence has not witnessed anything approximating 
a historiographical revolution since the submission of this thesis; regrettably, one 
is tempted to add. Consequently, the book has stood well the test of time. The 
inclusion of a substantial bibliographical essay on the Greek revolution, although 
published in 1976, is still serviceable. That said, important contributions have 
been made since 1972, some of them mentioned by Diamandouros in his new 
introduction, that could have informed, and perhaps prompted, a fresh look at 
the subject. The book also includes a useful glossary, although it does not always 
convey the nuances of some terms. Reaya, for example, is not just ‘a subject of 
the Ottoman Empire.’ Rather, it denoted those subjects of the Empire that paid 
taxes, distinguishing them from other subjects, such as the military class, who 
did not. The meaning given to the word Genos is also rather schematic. This 
notoriously untranslatable term did not cover only ‘all Greeks’, nor did it always 
mean ‘essentially the Greek race’. In many cases it also denoted all Orthodox 
Christians irrespective of their ethnicity or language, and included, for instance, 
the Slavs. In the 1820s who was a member of the ‘Greek race’, and who was 
not, was still a matter of intense debate. 

This point leads to a wider issue. In dealing with the Greek state, the book 
somewhat neglects an important parallel development, also furthered by the 
modernisers: the establishment of a Greek nation. Diamandouros offers some 
delicious quotations on that issue: ‘two foremost needs we have today; that the 
war against the beastly power of the tyrant be successful, and that a nation be 
created’, (p.157); a formulation similar to that uttered much later by the Italian 
parliamentarian D’ Azeglio: “We have made Italy, now we have to make Italians’. 
But the questions that this quotation raises are not fully taken up. He also refers 
to ‘unity of language and religion’ (p.49) among the Greeks, without discussing 
how this squares with the existence of both Albanian-speaking and Greek-Catholic 
populations. Given that state-building and nation-building are two sides of the 
same coin, some consideration of nationalism would have further rounded 
Diamandouros’ argument. The book is remarkably free from misprints, except 
from the date of the First Serbian Uprising (1804, and not 1803, p. xiii, and back 
flap), and has been published with the care we have come to expect from the 
Cultural Foundation of the National Bank of Greece. On the whole, Diamandouros’ 
work, product of a theoretically-alert and historically-minded political scientist, 
is a sound and perceptive account of the difficult beginning of the transformation 
of Greece from an Ottoman backwater into a modern nation-state. It tells the 
story of the unfinished victory of modernisation with clarity and persuasion. 


Dimitris Livanios 
Brown University 
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Polymeris Voglis, Becoming a Subject. Political Prisoners during the Greek 
Civil War. New York and Oxford: Berghahn Books. Pp. x + 250. Index, 
photographs, maps. 


The subject of this fine work is the fiercest point of the clash between two 
projects for reconstructing state and society in Greece after the chaos brought 
about by German occupation. This point of conflict was the punishment and re- 
education of prisoners, processes in which the opposing forces in the civil war 
of 1946-9 showed themselves at their most brutal and fanatical. 

The book is based on an impressively wide range of sources, many of them 
little used hitherto: the original letters and recently published memoirs of prisoners, 
the archives of the Greek Ministry of Justice, foreigners’ reports in United Nations 
archives, as well as important but more familiar sources such as official despatches 
in the British and American archives. The author attempts to place his work in 
international context by consulting many published studies of similar events in 
other countries. 

There are vivid examples here of the intensity and pervasiveness of the 
ideological conflict in Greece in the late 1940s. Thus the post office routinely 
stamped letters with messages such as ‘Love religion and heroic Greece — respect 
her laws.’ Ninety per cent of judges in 1946, according to one politician, belonged 
to the extreme right. Communists on the other hand commonly referred to their 
own cadres as ‘engineers of the soul’ and stated their intention to ‘create a new 
type of man.’ They too were savage in punishing and ostracising those in their 
ranks who were suspected of treachery (pp. 216-8). Given the intensity of 
ideological conflict, it is interesting that the author seems to have found only 
one example of a family divided. 

The attempts made here to estimate the numbers of the civil war’s left-wing 
victims seem to be about as thorough as will ever be achieved. In a population 
of 7,600,000 people — much of which was insulated from civil war during these 
years — the numbers are certainly horrifying. The national army claimed that it 
reformed 25,000 people in the prison camp on the island of Makronisos in 1946- 
9. It seems that the government and army executed about 3,400 prisoners in this 
period, during which it seems that about 30,000 people experienced imprisonment 
at some time, and another 30,000 experienced internal exile on islands. No 
certainty about total numbers is possible because there was a high turnover of 
prisoners and exiles in the places of detention. The number who fled from the 
country as a result of the civil war is here estimated at about 58,000, though this 
number excludes most or all of the 87,000 Chams, Koutsovlachs, and Slav 
Macedonians who fled between 1944 and 1950. Many of the ethnic minorities 
were, admittedly, victims of internecine fighting during the German occupation 
in 1943-4; but there seems no reason to exclude this fighting from the civil war, 
or to forget so many of its victims. 

In some instances, the author lacks sufficient awareness of historical context. 
For example, in his attempt to emphasise the sufferings of life in prison and in 
internal exile — sufferings beyond dispute — he overlooks important changes 
that were occurring in conditions of imprisonment. Thus he draws examples of 
unhealthy conditions indiscriminately from the period of the Metaxas dictatorship 
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(1946-41), from the period immediately after the Second World War (1945-6), 
and the period of United States domination of the civil war (1948 onwards). He 
omits to mention that in the second period, and still more in the third, vast 
quantities of foreign aid of many kinds were distributed throughout the country 
including places of detention. This aid was provided both by the American 
government and by foreign (but mainly American) charitable organisations. One 
of the author’s photographs even shows prisoners unloading relief supplies destined 
for themselves. Meanwhile the communist countries provided very little. The 
effects of western relief are illustrated by the National Statistical Service of 
Greece in a dramatic rise in life expectancy in the late 1940s — a rise which 
did not occur until later in the communist-ruled countries. While medical care 
of Greek political prisoners was no doubt meagre even at the end of the civil 
war, it was better than in the earlier periods. Improvement in health was just one 
example of the cornucopia brought by American hegemony; and this was 
presumably a more potent influence on the population than any propaganda by 
the opposing forces. In the face of it, communist attempts — described in this 
book — to portray the American domination as ‘a second occupation’ were a 
waste of breath. 

Where the book is perhaps at its strongest is in its presentation of the emotional 
experience of prisoners. There are horrifying descriptions of torture, which was 
inflicted on very large numbers of them, usually so as to extract public recantations 
of their beliefs, but often also as vindictive punishment. A young female prisoner 
was forced to stand in a square in Kastoria holding the severed heads of her 
uncle and brother-in-law (p. 137). In the systematic nature of torture, there are 
parallels with the inquisitions conducted in earlier centuries by branches of the 
Roman Catholic Church; and it is no accident that priests participated in the 
Greek attempts at reforming prisoners. The Greek official purge was at least more 
restrained than its Roman Catholic forerunners; and one result is that more 
documentation by victims survives. For example, there is a love letter written 
some time after 1949 from an uneducated woman to her exiled husband (p. 121), 
in which she wrote: ‘You write [to] me to study in order to elevate my cultural 
level. I think that we have enough of education here in prison.’ There are farewell 
letters to family members from people about to be executed (pp. 154-5), There 
is the disorientation of those released from captivity after the civil war. For 
example, one woman wrote: ‘I’m not happy, I don’t feel free, half of me stays 
inside. My sisters.’ There were the many left-wingers who lost their idealism. 
One of the most famous, Chronis Missios, described rank-and-file communists 
as ‘without myths, without ideology, without hope.’ He published in 1989 what 
became a best-seller and the first of a popular type of memoir. In the fictional 
form of letters to a dead friend, it was expressively entitled: ‘you did well to get 
killed early on.’ 

The attempts by the author to place his subject in theoretical and international 
context are not completely successful. The book’s title “becoming a subject’ is 
apparently (pp. 7-8) derived from Michel Foucault’s socio-psychological history 
of imprisonment; but the title’s meaning escapes this reviewer. In the author’s 
attempt at definition of it on pp. 7-8, for example, the word ‘subject’ is twice 
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used interchangeably with the word ‘object’, a substitution which is not conducive 
to semantic clarity. The author’s intention is apparently to record prisoners’ 
experiences of the attempts made by the Greek army and government to transform 
their values. 

The comparisons with events in other countries are not always successful. The 
countries with which comparison is chiefly needed — those of the Balkans — 
are in fact referred to very little; yet comparisons with the experiences of their 
political prisoners would surely have been fruitful. References to other countries 
of southern Europe are not always well informed. Thus the author fails to point 
out that Italian governments in this period were even more lenient than Greek 
governments to pro-Nazi collaborators. On p. 223 he alleges that in the five years 
following the Spanish civil war there was a ‘similar’ decline in political persecution 
as in the five years after the Greek civil war. Yet in those two periods vast 
numbers of political prisoners were executed in Spain (the number of executions 
there is commonly thought to be about 100,000), while the number executed in 
Greece in this period was — on the author’s showing — only four! While Spain 
experienced savage dictatorship for many years after its civil war, Greece 
experienced such rapid liberalisation that the prisoners in Makronisos were free 
to vote, in the parliamentary election of March 1950 — only two months after 
the end of major hostilities — for sympathisers with the defeated side. It is 
therefore the contrast between the experiences of Spain and Greece, which demands 
investigation. 

The author does however succeed well in describing another important part of 
his context, by describing the severe legislation against political dissent that was 
enacted by many governments of central and eastern Europe from 1918 onwards. 
In all cases, the legislation penalised even the indirect manifestation of sympathy 
with the proscribed creed. The tendency of governments to conduct ideological 
crusades intensified immediately after the Second World War, because collaborators 
with the Nazis were purged in most liberated countries, while the many new 
communist regimes of eastern Europe adopted Stalin’s policies and methods. 
Meanwhile, on the other side of the ideological fence, the Greek government — 
and to a lesser extent the Italian — took similar measures against communism.In 
all cases, masses of rank-and-file supporters of one side or the other were the 
victims. The campaign waged by the Greek government was a small part of what 
was, in effect, an ideological conflict which raged in most countries of Europe 
between 1918 and about 1950. Thus Voglis’s book is a vital work of reference, 
not only for the Greek civil war, but also for the history of Europe in the early 
twentieth century. 


David H. Close 
Flinders University of South Australia 
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Roman Cholij, Theodore the Studite. The Ordering of Holiness. Oxford Theological 
Monographs, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002. Pp. xvi + 275 


Theodore the Stoudite was an immensely important figure in period at the end of 
the eighth and beginning of the ninth century, when the veneration of icons was 
allowed to flourish again, and during the first decade of the second period of 
iconoclasm. His importance is partly intrinsic, as monastic reformer and restorer 
of the monastery of the Stoudios in Constantinople, as defender of the traditions 
of the Church, both in moral questions (bending the rules of the Church to 
accommodate the whims of an Emperor, in the Moechian controversy) and in the 
question of iconoclasm, which he regarded as heresy. His importance is also related 
to the abundance of literary material surviving in connexion with him — letters, 
catecheses, poems, treatises, and documents connected with the monastery — that 
provides a rich source for historians seeking to reconstruct the events through 
which Theodore lived. Part of this material has recently become more accessible 
through the magisterial edition of the letters by Georgios Fatouros, with copious 
annotation (CFHB 31, 1991), and through the publication of the Byzantine monastic 
foundation documents by John Thomas and Angela Constantinides Hero, which 
include Theodore’s own and demonstrate their influence. All this new (or newly 
accessible) material comes after a long period when there has been little attention 
given to Theodore: Alice Gardner’s biography is nearly a century old, and since 
then the most important work on Theodore has been that by Dom Jules Leroy on 
the nature of Stoudite monasticism (an epitome of which has recently been published 
as a preface to the French translation of book I of the Great Catecheses [Spiritualité 
Orientale 79, Bégrolles en Mauges 2002], hitherto scarcely available in any form, 
though a critical edition of all three books is promised by A. Kambylis and the 
indefatiguable Georgios Fatouros). Fatouros’ edition has already borne fruit in the 
biographical study of Theodore by Thomas Pratsch (Berliner Byzantinische Studien 
4, 1997), which relies primarily on these letters to clarify the details of Theodore’s 
life on the political stage. Roman Cholij’s book seeks to supplement this by 
exploring the ecclesiastical dimension of Theodore’s life. This book is based on a 
doctoral thesis submitted to the University of Oxford in 1996; the revision has 
taken account both of Pratsch’s work and his example (especially in the first part 
dealing with Theodore’s life, Cholij has incorporated much from Pratsch and added 
many interesting details from his own knowledge of the Catecheses). Cholij is, 
by training, a canon lawyer, something manifest in his approach to the ecclesiastical 
significance of Theodore: here we find not Theodore the monastic reformer, nor 
Theodore the defender of icons, but Theodore in his relationships with Emperor 
and Patriarch, and in his elucidation of the Christian life as a way of holiness for 
both lay and monk, made possible by the sacraments and teaching of the Church. 

The book is in three parts: biography, ‘principles of order’, ‘principles of 
holiness’. The biographical sketch is a model of concise and accurate information, 
and will be widely consulted. Part II deals with Theodore’s understanding of 
canon law as a guide to Christian conduct, and discusses his understanding of 
the authority of the hierarchy of the Church and that of the Emperor. Contrary 
to what is widely believed, Theodore is presented by Cholij as typically Byzantine, 
not a monastic extremist. He shows that Theodore accepted the authority of the 
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Emperor over the Church, though not in matters of doctrine, and also had a 
typically Byzantine understanding of oikonomia: the conflict over the ‘economy 
of the saints’ was not a matter of principle, but a matter of interpretation. Part 
III begins with an overlong discussion of what Cholij himself regards as a red 
herring, viz., whether Theodore thought there were six sacraments. Cholij makes 
too much of Meyendorff’s remark, which seems to have occasioned his discussion, 
which not so much claims that Theodore believed in six sacraments (in contrast 
to the West’s seven), but rather that there is no accepted list of sacraments in 
the Eastern understanding, since the notion of sacrament remained much more 
fluid than in the West, until the Western view was forced on the East (at Lyon, 
and in the early modern period as the Orthodox sought to understand themselves 
in relation to the Reformation divide). But it can be agreed that this is a pseudo- 
problem. The rest of part III is concerned with baptism and the eucharist, and 
the canon laws governing them, and the relationship between the lay and monastic 
states, where Cholij argues rightly that for Theodore the monastic state is simply 
a determined way of living out the baptismal life proper to any Christian. 
Theodore’s opposition to the grading of the monastic state between the little 
schema and the great schema is related to his insistence that there is only one 
Christian life: the living out of one’s baptism. 

There is much in this book that is illuminating, but there is something missing. 
Cholij seems to me to take canon law for granted, and is content to trace its 
development. But Theodore’s use of canon law seems to me much more engaged, 
dramatic, even. The letters reveal the way in which Theodore sought to evoke 
the early days of the Church as a persecuted movement: out of which the tradition 
of canon law emerged. When he insists that iconoclasm is apostasy, and that 
repentant iconoclasts are to be treated as Cyprian and others treated those who 
lapsed during the Decian persecution (e.g., no admission to communion, save on 
the death bed, until, the persecution passed, the Church could meet in synod to 
decide the fate of the apostates), he is evoking the spirit of the early days of 
persecution, and creating a sense among the iconodules (apparently, from the 
evidence of the letters, a small minority, focused on the Stoudios Monastery, 
though reaching deeply into Byzantine society) of being a faithful remnant, like 
the Church then. The authorities evidently went out of their way to avoid creating 
martyrs, but when they failed and one of the iconodules died, Theodore draws 
on all his rhetorical skill to depict a martyr worthy of the days before Constantine: 
witness the letters and catecheses devoted to the death of Thaddaios, who died 
suddenly while being beaten. In doing this, Theodore is only following others 
before him, like Basil the Great, who lamented the lack of urgency with which 
some Christians viewed heresy, and used the tradition of canon law to keep alive 
something of the spirit of the early, persecuted Church. A sense of all this would 
have sharpened the discussion in the book, and brought the history and the 
theology closer together. Nevertheless, this is a useful contribution to our 
understanding of an imposing, even a great, Byzantine churchman. 


Andrew Louth 
University of Durham 
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Siegecraft: Two tenth-century instruction manuals by ‘Heron of Byzantium’, 
edition, translation and commentary by Denis F. Sullivan. Washington D.C.: 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, 2000. Pp. xx + 339. 


This volume is a welcome and important addition to the growing corpus of 
modern editions of Byzantine treatises dealing with military and technical matters, 
and complements the volumes published in the same series by George Dennis 
(critical edition and translation of three military treatises of the sixth and tenth 
centuries) and by Eric McGeer (critical edition, translation and commentary of 
the Praecepta militaria of the emperor Nicephorus II Phocas). Sullivan’s texts 
represent a somewhat different aspect of middle Byzantine technical and specialist 
treatises, however, being editions of the Paraggelmata poliorkias, dealing with 
siege warfare and in particular the siege-engines and artillery employed in sieges, 
on the one hand, and of the Geodesia, dealing with the measurement of distances, 
volumes and mass. The texts survive in several manuscripts, but the archetype 
from which all later manuscripts depend was shown by Alphonse Dain to have 
been the Vat. Gr. 1605, dated on palaeographical grounds in the eleventh century. 

Sullivan shows that while the anonymous author (generally referred to as Heron 
of Byzantium on the basis of a later, probably fourteenth-century, rubric) draws 
his information very largely from classical and Hellenistic writers, he brings it 
up to date both in terms of language — many technical words associated with 
warfare, sieges and engineering technique belong to the middle Byzantine era, 
more particularly the tenth century, where they are found in several other texts 
dealing with military or related matters — and, occasionally, in terms of content 
— the hand-held siphon for projecting liquid fire is described and illustrated, for 
example (although no clue is given as to how it actually worked!). Of the two 
texts, the paraggelmata deals chiefly with issues concerning the manufacture and 
operation of siege machines and other matters related to besieging a fortified 
place, while the Geodesia deals with problems of applied geometry, and in 
particular discusses the dioptra, a surveying instrument employed in estimating 
distances during sieges. The writer claims that he is writing in a simplified style 
that will make his work accessible — in contrast to the original texts which form 
the basis for his own treatment — a claim that is found in other texts of the 
period, notably those ascribed to the activities of the emperor Constantine VII 
himself. The question inevitably arises, is this work also to be ascribed in its 
original form to that emperor and what must have looked remarkably like a tenth- 
century ‘study centre’ for the re-working of older texts, both those from the more 
distant Hellenistic and Roman past as well as from more recent Byzantine times? 
For while the Greek is certainly simpler in many respects than the language of 
the original authors (such as Heron of Alexandria, Apollodorus of Damascus, 
Biton and Philo Mechanicus) it is by no means written in the sort of middle- 
level demoticising style of some comparable works of the same period, even 
though the author notes the intention of making the work accesible to several 
readerships — students of tactics, generals, engineers. 

On the other hand, the 42 illustrations and the effort at clarity of exposition 
do help, even though, as the editor points out, the author often confuses important 
points from his original, suggesting that he was not quite as familiar with the 
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devices presented as he implies. This is not unusual for the period, either: the 
author of the tenth-century Naumachika presents what is at first sight a persuasively 
technical account of both naval warfare and various technical aspects of ship 
construction. Yet it has been shown that in many places the text is either garbled 
or nonsensical, the vocabulary of the original misunderstood, and the explanations 
offered confusing. It may well suggest that, in spite of Sullivan’s argument that 
these treatises were meant for practical application, they actually had a more 
didactic and intellectual function. This is not to deny their relevance to their time 
of composition, of course — as S. points out, the appearance in the text of a 
large number of contemporary terms and discussion of specifically tenth-century 
innovations or usages suggests that a practical application was at least intended 
(perhaps of the sort described in one of the treatises on imperial expeditions 
ascribed to Constantine VII, in which the emperor is advised to take with him a 
library of such technical works, including treatises on siege actions and artillery). 

The editor’s line commentary is particularly useful, for the number of technical 
terms and phrases, the majority depending upon both the ancient technical tradition 
and a knowledge of a specialist field of study, makes these treatises both fascinating 
and at the same time difficult to use. But this again raises the question of the 
extent to which these texts had a real application in practice — one of the major 
issues confronting those who have studied the military treatises of the period. 
Sullivan argues on the basis of the points already noted that the texts would 
indeed have been used by senior officers in the field. But one may question their 
practical value: while claiming to be accessible, they are in fact both highly 
technical and by no means easily understood by persons of less than a fairly high 
level of literacy and classical learning. Perhaps senior Byzantine officers were 
of this calibre, although this may be doubted of many (even if Kekaumenos, 
writing towards the end of the eleventh century, recommends such literature, 
alongside Holy Scripture). And we might recall in particular the statement made 
in the Praecepta of Nicephorus II to the effect that Byzantine siege techniques 
of the second half of the tenth century no longer employed the complex machines 
of the ancients, depending instead on mining the walls, starving the garrison out, 
and bombardment or direct assault. There is little room left on this account for 
such machines as ‘Heron’ describes in his Paraggelmata. 

Whatever the reality of the matter, Sullivan has produced an excellent critical 
edition of two texts previously found only with difficulty in older editions by 
scholars such as Wescher. As noted already, the critical and extensive line 
commentary is particularly valuable. The translation is clear and accurate, a real 
achievement in view of the often highly technical discussion and vocabulary. In 
short, an excellent volume which makes a real contribution to the study and 
understanding of this period, not only in respect of military treatises or practice, 
but also in respect of the literary activities of the period. 


John Haldon 
Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies 
University of Birmingham 
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Stratos E. Constantinidis, Modern Greek Theatre: a quest for Hellenism. Jefferson, 
North Carolina and London: McFarland and Co., 2001. Pp. x + 197. 


Modern Greek theatre has not been well served by literary critics. For many 
decades there was a tacit assumption that the dramatists of Ancient Greece had 
cornered the market and nothing of the same quality or interest could come out 
of their modern descendants. It is also true that theatre in the modern world is a 
socially-defined art closely tied to the economic and intellectual circumstances 
of a given country, and that Greece has not until recently had the resources or 
the public for the kind of theatre-going culture which is taken for granted in 
other Western European countries. There is certainly room for a new book which 
describes and evaluates the development of theatre in Greece since 1826 in a 
much more thorough-going way than has previously been the case, giving full 
weight to the aspects of performance and production and to the socio-political 
constraints at work. Whether this is that book is a different matter. 

If the ambitiousness of the enterprise which Constantinidis undertakes were 
not evident from its all-inclusive title, the reader would be left in no doubts by 
the claims embodied in its nine-page preface. The book sets out to show the 
relationship between socio-economic and political forces on the one hand and 
cultural development on the other; it also intends to re-instate women’s writing 
to its proper place in the development of national identity; it takes as its intellectual 
context ‘Asiatic and European types of colonialism and post-colonialism’ and 
places its argument ‘in the context of colonialism and, hence, cultural inperialism’; 
it seeks to explain the scarcity of texts and performances of Modern Greek plays 
in translation; not least, it intends to ‘raise and discuss some of the methodological 
issues for anyone interested in recovering the values and meanings of modern 
Greek drama’ for audiences in a post-modern era. Finally, the book is presented 
as preparing the ground for a ‘sequel’ which is to examine ‘the dawn of the post- 
modern period in Greek drama and culture in a democratic culture that repeatedly 
elected a socialist party to govern the Republic’. 

The Introduction is in fact dedicated to excoriating not only previous scholars 
and critics but also leading lights in the theatre, for failing to appreciate the 
proper ways to evaluate Modern Greek theatre. Constantinidis quotes with approval 
an admission of Iakovos Kambanellis: ‘In those days, the plays of Hourmouzis, 
Karidis and some others were not produced. These are very good playwrights, 
but even we were unaware of their plays’. Fine: but, if we turn to the index to 
see what treatment the book itself gives these two playwrights, the answer turns 
out to be... none. Constantinidis thinks that the popularity of dramatists should 
be more important than their literary reputation. Fine: but, if we look for, say, 
the name of Xenopoulos, one of the most popular dramatists of the early twentieth- 
century, we will find that ... he is never mentioned. Constantinidis thinks that 
the practical theatrical worth of a play is more important than its literary status, 
but he wastes great effort on plays by Kazantzakis and Sikelianos which, like 
virtually all verse drama in any language written since 1910, are simply unactable 
(indeed, the space he devotes to Shelley’s Hellas makes me wonder what his 
criteria for practical theatrical worth can be). Constantinidis thinks that an effort 
should be made to put Greek plays into the context of other relevant European 
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dramatic production. Fine: but, his concept of how to do this is best exemplified 
by a rambling account of a British author of ‘well-made plays’, Sydney Grundy, 
incorporating a long paraphrase of the plot of his anti-feminist comedy The New 
Woman. The only point of the whole three-and-a half pages is to show that Grundy 
mocked feminists: but the ‘analysis’ throws no light whatsoever on the Greek 
material into which it is inserted. Most tiresomely of all, Constantinidis makes 
great play with his command of literary theory. In practice this much-vaunted 
deployment of theory wobbles between some of the most opaque and unhelpful 
‘definitions’ of such terms as modernism and post-modernism that I have ever 
seen — try the footnotes on pages 18 and 19 — and a tendency to indulge in 
unadulterated name-droppping. A blatant example of the latter is (p.36) ‘the Greek 
men and women that Kairi’s play modeled, recognised and ‘hailed’ (Louis 
Althousser’s term) from the stage’: even if Althusser were spelled correctly (the 
same error occurs in the index), the reference would be no more pertinent or 
revealing. It would seem that, as with the expatiation on Grundy, Constantinidis 
is primarily interested in using the paraphernalia of comparatism and theory to 
signal his own ‘authority’, rather than to add subtleties to his argument. 

Does this mean that the book is without merit? Quite the reverse. It merely 
fails to do what its pretentious title and portentous introduction claim. What it 
does do is this. It has three extremely interesting chapters (out of five) which 
look at the work of women dramatists: Evanthia Kairi, Kalliroi Siganou-Parren 
and Lola Anagnostaki. These are cemented together by less interesting but necessary 
chapters which focus, respectively, on Dimitrios Hatziaslanis’s comedy Babel and 
(in addition to the tiresome pieces by Kazantzakis and Sikelianos mentioned 
above) Palamas’s Trisevgeni. While focusing on these works, and when linking 
them into an overall argument about national identity, Constantinidis constructs 
a genuinely persuasive and provocative thesis, into which a well-researched 
account of socio-political realities and even some telling theoretical points are 
woven. The language is too often the customary indigestible discourse of American 
academia, but inside the meretricious envelope is a plain and worthy text. Let 
us hope that someone can persuade Constantinidis to modify his approach before 
he undertakes the threatened sequel. 


Christopher Robinson 
Christ Church, Oxford 
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Thomas W. Gallant, Modern Greece. New York: Arnold & Oxford University 
Press, 2001. Pp. 264. 


Specialists in Modern Greek history often complain about a relative lack of 
English-language books in their field. Now they can complain more cheerfully 
about something else:.an embarrassment of riches with regard to overviews of 
Modern Greek history. Richard Clogg’s A Short History of Greece and the more 
recent A Concise History of Greece did a wonderful job of offering useful 
overviews of modern Greece’s historical evolution. Now, those books are joined 
by Thomas W. Gallant’s excellent Modern Greece, a succinct treatment of the 
country’s history from the pre-1821 era through the 1980s. 

To produce a short history of Greece is not an easy project. The Greek reading 
public has welcomed efforts by indigenous authors ambivalently at best, a reflection 
of the deeply felt passions the historical past evokes. The authors themselves 
have, in some cases at least, courted controversy by using their work as a vehicle 
of criticism of the established order and the contemporary conventional wisdom. 
Constantine Tsoucalas’ The Greek Tragedy was published abroad in 1969 because 
it functioned as a historically based explanation of how Greece eventually descended 
into military dictatorship in 1967. 

The same applied to the work of another Greek left-wing intellectual who, like 
Tsoucales, sought refuge in Paris during the colonels’ dictatorship. The late Kostis 
Moskoff produced a study of the evolution of national and social consciousness 
in Greece that amounted to a brilliantly crafted critique of what he described as 
the country’s comprador (middleman) bourgeoisie. Ironically, Moskoff’s support 
of the orthodox Communist Party of Greece meant that a large segment of the 
Greek intellectual world, whose preferences lay with the rival eurocommunist- 
minded Greek communist party ‘of the interior’ ended up shunning this seminal 
work that appeared in 1972. Sociologist Nicos Mouzelis echoed Moskoff’s 
comprador theme in his account of modern Greece’s underdevelopment, a 1978 
study that marked the end of the theoretically-oriented short histories of Greece. 

The more conventional treatments of Greece’s past by historians managed to 
create even greater controversy especially if these were intended for use in schools 
and universities. Nicos Svoronos’ overview of modern Greek history quickly 
became part of university curricula thanks to his reputation, but studies by Vassilis 
Kremmydas and a more recent collective work on modern Greek history have 
been criticised by conservative observers, eager to defend the sanctity of Greece’s 
nationalist projects. Short histories abroad have caused less controversy. These 
include Clogg’s works and a collective volume by Theodore Couloumbis, John 
Petropoulos and Harry Psomiades. 

Gallant’s book will enjoy a warm reception. It is a balanced overview of Greek 
history that makes extensive use of the more recent scholarship of specialists on 
the sub-periods and sub-sections of Modern Greek history from 1821 through 
the 1980s. It represents a synthesis of the work produced over the past decades 
by a range of authors, and those objecting to a particular version of the events 
that Gallant presents should be advised that he has absorbed and processed an 
impressive range of secondary sources. 
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Yet this is much more than a mere synthesis of work on modern Greece because 
it bears the stamp of Gallant’s own expertise in social history. Indeed, the 
considerable space he devotes to providing a portrait of Greek society, urban and 
tural is another welcome feature in this book. A chapter on Greek society in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century includes information on demographic 
change, household structures, rural and urban society, gender roles. This is a 
crucial aspect of Modern Greek history that other short histories had not accounted 
for very extensively. 

The usefulness of the social dimension of Gallant’s history of Greece transcends 
the obvious importance of shedding light on that particular aspect of the Greek 
experience. Aside from offering an understanding of the texture of the country’s 
society it also helps the reader form an overall picture of Greece’s historical 
evolution that is not limited to the primacy of domestic politics and foreign 
intervention. Through his emphasis on social history Gallant assigns (restores 
may be a better word) agency to ordinary people. To be sure, their lives were 
influenced by domestic and foreign political actors but the ways they reacted 
were rooted in their own particular values and culture. 

The constraints of space and his brief to produce a short history do not permit 
Gallant to engage in the more complicated task of weaving the social into the 
political, but he does so implicitly through the way he has structured his account. 
Following two opening chapters, three chapters deal with the subsequent nineteenth 
century historical experience. One is devoted to the course of state building, the 
other to the parallel process of nation building that begins with the diplomacy 
of irredentism and concludes with identity formation. These chapters are followed 
by a chapter of Greece’s social history during that era. 

Thus the reader encounters three levels of analysis relating to Greece’s post 
independence history in the nineteenth century. In his chapter on state building 
Gallant demonstrates an ability to condense the basic ingredients into a short 
space. He consciously eschews a detailed who-is-in and who-is-out of power 
narrative in favour of the overall picture that includes information about the 
revolving door of the prime minister’s office but also the way the governments 
related to the rest of society through patronage and power brokers. The following 
chapter focuses on irredentism, nationalism and identity — in that order. The 
author decided to discuss foreign policy and diplomacy prior to examining the 
emergence of a cultural and therefore transterritorial Greek identity. Some fellow 
specialists may have preferred the order to be reversed because the privileging 
of foreign policy over identity formation evokes the earlier, foreign policy- 
dominated accounts of Greece’s nineteenth century. 

More importantly, however, Gallant supplements the state and nation-building 
accounts with a chapter on Greek society. This not only introduces ordinary 
people into the picture but it reminds us of how politics and nationalism dominated 
the public sphere but not always the private dimension of everyday existence. 

In the case of the five chapters that deal with the twentieth century, the author 
reverts to a chronological account, which, however, interjects sections that deal 
with the underlying social changes. Their appetites whetted by the chapter-long 
treatment of society earlier, some readers will want more than he is able to 
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provide. Nonetheless, the social dimension is strong enough to help qualify the 
significance of the political perspective. In the absence of research on the level 
of social history, which lags compared to political and economic history, Gallant 
makes good use of anthropological work on rural and urban Greece in the post- 
World War II era. 

The book’s chronological coverage of the twentieth century begins with the 
rise of Venizelos and proceeds through the Asia Minor Disaster, the inter-war 
period and moves into the decade of the 1940s. This is an era scarred by political 
conflicts beginning with the Venizelist-royalist schism that began in 1915 and 
ending with the left-versus-right conflict that culminated in the civil war in the 
1940s. Several historical accounts have failed to rise to challenge this period 
poses to its students. Authors have either blatantly taken sides or they have 
indirectly justified those conflicts by focusing excessively on the political narrative. 
Gallant, well versed in recent historical accounts of these years, does nothing of 
the sort. He is careful not to fall into the trap of cheerleading, even when it 
comes to Venizelos’ role. Likewise, when he comes to the 1940s — in what is 
a relatively short chapter on a critical moment of the Greek twentieth century 
— Gallant is careful to speak of the violence committed by both sides. 

The two concluding chapters examine post-World War II Greece, from the 
1950s through the 1980s with 1967, the year of the colonels’ coup, as the dividing 
line. There are segments in both chapters that address the social changes Greece 
experienced at the time, especially urbanisation. Citing anthropological research, 
Gallant suggests that the move to the cities was on the one hand caused by 
economics, but also entailed an attempt by the migrants to get closer to the 
decision making centres. Although he refrains of any further merging social 
history into the political narrative, that data provides a useful backdrop for 
understanding the growth of the urban petty-bourgeoisie that both conservatives 
and socialists courted diligently after 1974. 

Gallant matches the succinctness with which he presents the essentials of 
Greece’s historical development with a crisp and flowing prose that makes this 
study engaging and accessible. This book will appeal to the general public and 
to an academic audience as well. It will function extremely well as a basic 
textbook for undergraduate history and social science courses on Greece, the 
Balkans or Southern Europe. Gallant’s fellow specialists might quibble with minor 
points here and there, each wishing for their own perspective on history, economic, 
political, diplomatic and so forth had been emphasised a little more. But the 
virtues of this book are precisely that this is a thoughtful synthesis of Modern 
Greek history broad enough to function as a springboard for further reading, 
much of which is already suggested in its comprehensive footnotes. Gallant has 
come up with an excellent contribution to our understanding of the main contours 
of the Greek experience from 1821 to the 1980s. 


Alexander Kitroeff 
Haverford College 
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Everything you always wanted 
to know about the history 
of Byzantium, 641-867 
(but were afraid to ask)... 


MARK WHITTOW 


Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit, Erste Abteilung (641- 
867), ed. R.-J. Lilie, C. Ludwig, T. Pratsch, I. Rochow, B. Zielke, 
based on preparatory work by F. Winkelmann. Berlin: De Gruyter, 
1998-2002. Prolegomena. Pp. xx, 333. Bd. I. Pp. xi, 674. Bd. II. Pp. 
685. Bd. III. Pp. 687. Bd. IV. Pp. 687. Bd. V. Pp. 685. Bd. VI. Pp. 
445. 


The PmbZ is now complete, should I be pleased? 


Yes, you should be absolutely delighted. It is a tremendous 
achievement. The need for such a prosopography has long been 
recognised, above all in Berlin, where during the late nineteenth 
century Mommsen and von Harnack at the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences effectively created modern prosopographical research. The 
tradition lived on through the twentieth century, and in the late 1970s 
Friedhelm Winkelmann and a distinguished team of East German 
Byzantinists set about tackling the Middle Byzantine period. East 
Berlin in those years, dogmatically Marxist and intellectually isolated, 
was hardly a conducive environment for such a project. Under-funded, 
and for ideological reasons limited to the Byzantine laity, progress 
was slow, but these years did see a substantial gathering of material 
and the publication of some enormously important preparatory work. 
Winkelmann's two short volumes, Byzantinische Rang- und 
Amterstruktur im 8. und 9. Jahrhundert. Faktoren und Tendenzen 
ihrer Entwicklung (Berlin, 1985) and Quellenstudien zur herrschenden 
Klasse von Byzanz im 8. und 9. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1987) have been 
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seminal contributions, and it is very proper that his name appears on 
the title page of the Prosopographie ( = PmbZ) as its original begetter. 

After 1989, the prosopography was a project whose hour had come. 
Funds were now available, and in the climate of intellectual reunification 
that followed political reunification, West German Byzantinists from 
the Freie Universitat at Berlin joined the team. Success however was 
not inevitable, least of all a success on this scale and at this speed. 
In little more than a decade, the editors have produced seven handsome 
volumes, with over 12,000 entries, full indices, as well as an excellent 
volume of Prolegomena. The latter includes an extremely helpful 
survey of the sources, with full bibliographical references. Altogether 
it is a major achievement, and all the editors deserve warm 
congratulation. The project now continues, with a view to covering 
the years 867 to 1025. They promise publication by 2010, and I am 
sure they will deliver. I am looking forward to it. 


But, haven't I seen a review in Byzantinische Zeitshrift pointing out 
lots of errors? 


Oh, piffle. In any case, think of John 8:7. The short answer is that 
the PmbZ is an impressive piece of careful and substantial scholarship. 
There were bound to be mistakes, but they are for most part trivial, 
or matters of opinion about which every informed user is going to 
have a different view. My own feeling is that the decision to base 
the entries for non-Byzantines on Byzantine sources was a mistake, 
since it often hides the full significance of some of the persons listed. 
For example, Ali ibn Yahya al-Armani [# 200] is described as emir 
of Tarsos, a partner with the Paulician Karbeas and the emir of 
Melitene in raids on Byzantine Anatolia through the 850s and early 
860s, and it is stated that he fell on campaign in Armenia. His name, 
they suggest, points to his being an Armenian or of Armenian origin. 
Given the significance of 863 as a turning point on the eastern frontier, 
and the importance of Armenian warriors changing sides in the late 
ninth and early tenth century, this sounds very interesting. The sources 
quoted are Theophanes continuatus IV.16, and Skylitzes 93. Since 
Skylitzes was copying Theophanes continuatus for this period that 
in effect means just Theophanes continuatus. Vasiliev, Byzance et les 
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Arabes i (1935), which includes translations of the relevant passages 
from al-Tabari, is mentioned, but only in the section for secondary 
literature, not as a source. However when the Arabic and the Armenian 
material is taken fully into account a different picture emerges. ‘Ali 
ibn Yahya al-Armani appears to have been a Kays from one of the 
Arab tribes who controlled the area around lake Van. His high-flying 
career included a period as emir of Egypt, a fact which lights up his 
place in the wider Abbasid world and is significant in the context of 
the ties between Egypt and Tarsos. Presumably he was called al- 
Armani because of his Van Kays links, which in far away Egypt or 
Samarra would have justified the Armenian label. In 862 he went to 
Armenia not on campaign, but as emir or governor, and he was the 
Caliph’s representative who appointed ASot the Great ‘Prince of 
Princes’. He was killed in an accidental skirmish very shortly after 
that crucial event in Armenian history. The PmbZ entry encourages 
you to think of ‘Ali ibn Yahya al-Armani as part of the politically 
ambidextrous Armenian border world. The Arabic material suggests 
a figure closer to the profile of the Hamdanids: men whose power 
derived from their status as servants of the Abbasids, and were severely 
threatened by the decline of Caliphal power. 

My sense is that it would have helped to have included more 
consideration of the non-Byzantine data, but the counter-case is that 
this is a ‘Byzantine’ prosopography, and where would you stop? It 
is a matter of opinion. The regular user will want to keep a pencil 
to hand, and create their own additional text. That is not a criticism 
of the PmbZ. All prosopographies of the ancient and medieval world 
are to a varying extent interpretations of the evidence, and their 
function is as much to serve as the focus for a dialogue as the 
repositories of accepted fact. 


That is not very helpful. You have got your own copy on which you 
can make marginal notes, but very few of the rest of us are going to 
buy the PmbZ at 986 Euros. There'll be a single library copy and if 
I am tempted to add notes to that I'll get thrown out. In any case, 
I'm not sure I’d want seven unwieldy volumes. However good the 
indices are, they are bound to be time consuming and inefficient to 
search, and if I do add notes I wouldn't be able to search them. It 
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is all so much evidence you cannot get at. Isn’t the truth that this 
should have been published electronically? John Martindale’s team 
published the Prosopography of the Byzantine Empire I: (641-867) 
[=PBE] as a searchable CD in 2001. It costs £49.50 for the individual 
user. It covers the same period. I am not going to look at PmbZ 
again. 


A fair point. At rather over £700 it is not going to get the sort of 
individual use I have in mind, and it deserves. Quite clearly it should 
have been published as a CD. But you have to remember that in the 
wake of the reunification of Berlin this was a project that needed a 
physically impressive outcome. When the decisions were being made 
a CD seemed too insubstantial. Perhaps too British scholars were 
quicker to see that the future of projects such as this was online and 
not on the printed page. The PmbZ editors have recognised the 
problem, and there is now an online index to the PmbZ available at 
www.bbaw.de/forschung/pmbz/index.html (click on ‘Online-Index’), 
but it is not a flexible search engine such as the PBE provides. It is 
also in my experience rather slow and not always accessible. 

The ideal would be an interactive electronic version, for which 
Katharine Keats-Rohan’s A Prosopography of Post-Conquest England: 
The Continental Origins of English Landowners 1066-1166 (1995- 
2002) might serve as a model. She is dealing with 93,000 name 
records from 5,000 sources which are analysed to produce over 9,000 
different individuals. A copy of the data base and single-user licence 
currently costs £353.50, which is seven times the price of PBE but 
for that you get the data that underlies the system, and you can make 
your own additions and corrections. The financial and technical 
difficulties for the PmbZ team are obvious, but there is no escaping 
the fact that by 2010, when PmbZ (867-1025) is due to appear, 
interactive databases will be so much the norm that a PmbZ only 
available in print form would be rather an anachronism. 

But your other point is certainly not right. PBE has been a great 
success but it complements rather than replaces PmbZ. The entries 
for the latter are generally fuller and more interpretative. A PBE entry 
brings up the data, highlights the connections, but leaves you to sort 
out the relative weight to be given to the items of information provided. 
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The longer entries for PmbZ, those for emperors for example, amount 
to finely tuned pieces of interpretative scholarship which no one 
working on the period could ignore. That said, comparison of PBE 
and PmbZ does produce surprises. All prosopographies are 
interpretative. PBE does sometimes provide a fuller interpretation 
than PmbZ (consistently so in the case of persons who appear in 
Theodore the Stoudite’s letters), and although the two projects shared 
information from 1993 onwards they don’t always share the same 
opinions. You need to use the two together. 

It is also worth remembering that PBE can in effect serve as a 
search engine for PmbZ, subject to the limitation that PBE only 
includes the PmbZ entry numbers that were available up to the point 
PmbZ iii, Leon [#4271] — Placentius [#6265] went to press in 2000. 
However you can usually find the unnumbered persons on PBE by 
other means. 

Of course, if only PBE were interactive, you could have taken 
your laptop into the library and added PmbZ data to PBE as you 
wished... 


OK, I am convinced. I am off to the library. The Byzantine world 
lies unveiled before me... 


Well, yes and no. What is unveiled before you is not so much the 
Byzantine world as the texts which survive from that world and the 
names they contain. Which is why I have produced the graph on the 
facing page that shows the sources of PmbZ data. I have excluded 
the anonymi, other than those where the person’s identity as a specified 
relation of another named individual is clear. I have also ignored 
PmbZ's group entries. This leaves 8,873 individual entries which I 
have divided according to the type of source that provided the PmbZ 
editors with the principal data for each entry. So a patrikios mentioned 
in Theophanes, but also known from his seal and from a mention in 
a saint's life is recorded under ‘Greek literature’. A churchman listed 
as present at the Council of 787, but also known from Theophanes, 
equally comes under ‘Greek literature’. Those who appear under 
‘Lead seals’ or “Church councils’ are in effect those for whom no 
other data survives. The categories are for the most part self-evident, 
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Sources of PmbZ data 
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but note that ‘Greek literature’ includes texts such as the De 
Administrando Imperio and Photios’ Biblioteca as well as the Greek 
historical works. ‘Hagiography’ similarly includes homilies and other 
ecclesiastical writings. Papal letters have gone under ‘Latin’ rather 
than ‘Letters’. Where a non-Byzantine individual had in practice 
nothing to do with the Byzantine world, and only appears in passing 
in a Greek literary source, I have listed them under the relevant 
separate category. Hence kings of the Franks, for example, who never 
went near Byzantium, appear under ‘Latin’. Many of the names under 
‘inscriptions’ and ‘papyri’ are really Syrians, Egyptians, or Bulgars 
whose presence in a Byzantine prosopography is anomalous. 

The vast majority of these people are either clergy, monks, or lay 
office holders, with the latter as the largest category. They are not a 
cross section of Byzantine society. They are for the most part members 
of the social and political élite. A glance at the graph however shows 
that more than 60% of even this élite are known only from lead seals 
or lists of those present at church councils. In a few cases something 
more is known of these individuals. Sometimes the seals will add 
together to illuminate a career. More rarely something else is known 
of an individual bishop. But in the large majority of cases we know 
little more of this 60% than their names. The picture is actually worse 
than that since seals and council lists are not alone in giving us little 
more than bare names. Many of those who appear in saints’ lives, 
histories, or letters do so as no more than simple mentions. In other 
words it is a small percentage of even those whose names have been 
recorded about whom we have anything very much to say. And even 
in those cases, because we don’t have the documents that were once 
attached to those lead seals, we are almost entirely ignorant of their 
economic resources or geographical spheres of interest. 

Historians are resigned to the fact that if we wish to write a history 
of Byzantium with names and events then it will be a history of the 
élite. Within that constraint, the convenient assumption is that the 
surviving literary and hagiographical sources tell us the important 
facts about Byzantium between 641 and 867. The 60% however 
should give us pause for thought. Judging from their titles, these 
people made up not just the leaders of local and provincial society, 
but in many cases the holders of the highest offices in the empire. 
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In other words the key political figures whose support was vital for 
any regime. And yet in all these cases, history knows nothing about 
them. 

If history writing in Greek during this period were a rich and 
developed genre then we would have more reason for confidence. 
But it is not. It is thin, highly polemical, and often written long after 
the events. Similarly if we were not so reliant on one major letter 
collection, that of Theodore the Stoudite, we might feel more certain 
that its evidence is not leading us astray. But it is from this inadequate 
historical tradition and from this one rich letter collection that so 
much of our evidence comes. 

PmbZ does unveil the Byzantine world. But it does so not least 
by making quite plain the distorted basis on which our picture of 
Byzantium rests. It lists page after page of names. Men and women 
whose róle may have been crucial, but about whom we are completely 
ignorant. As historians we create narratives about early medieval 
Byzantium, but that 60% ought to remind us not to put too much 
trust in them. What are the narratives of Byzantium we have lost? 


In effect you are complaining that the Byzantine evidence isn't like 
that which survives from the medieval west. I thought there was a 
reason why you were citing Katharine Keats-Rohan's Anglo-Norman 
database with such approval. I think you spend too much time 
comparing Byzantium and the west, and not enough looking at the 
Byzantine material in its own terms. Earlier on you were quoting 
Winkelmann with approval. Isn't the point of his work in the 1980s 
that you could use the masses of Byzantine seal evidence to shed 
light on the office-holding élite? That is an approach shared by 
Nicolas Oikonomides, Jean-Claude Cheynet, John Nesbitt and others 
and it is paying dividends. Seals are an extremely rich and peculiarly 
Byzantine source. There is much more to say about the 60%, or least 
the 46% known from seals, than you are conceding, and for that task 
PmbZ is going to be a blessing. 


Up to a point. Lead seals are without argument extremely important. 
If one wants to explore the Byzantine élite then they are a crucial 
part of the evidence. But I am not sure how much PmbZ is going to 
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help. The significance of a particular seal so often turns on the details 
of its letter forms, the style of its image or border, the accuracy of 
a particular reading. Many seals are only known from older publications 
which are now recognised as unreliable, and if you want to make 
the kind of linkages that Winkelmann and others have recognised, 
then you need at least a photograph from which to form a judgement. 
PmbZ will be a first point of call but to use the evidence you are 
going to have to go back to the relevant publication, which is a 
problem if as in so many cases the publication itself lacks illustration 
and is plainly suspect. This is a going to be a difficulty for PmbZ 
(867-1025) and for PBE, or PBW (the Prosopography of the Byzantine 
World) as it has become for the next target tranche, the period 1025- 
1261. PBW are trying to tackle it and have set up a seals website at 
www.kcl.ac.uk/humanities/cch/PBE/seals/ which acts as a public forum 
for this material. For the most part they rely on formatted text to 
convey the visual appearance of the seals, but the site does include 
some photographs. PmbZ (867-1025) should be warmly encouraged 
to go down the same path. 

So seals are wonderful, but let us not forget what they don't tell 
us. The owners of these seals were not just office holders with titles. 
They were also landowners, tenants, politicians, patrons of monasteries, 
businessmen, spouses, siblings, parents, clients, political allies, 
enemies, fixers, and so on. The seals have the effect of making it 
appear that Byzantium was only a matter of the imperial court and 
administration. Without the kind of documentary evidence we have 
in the west these other aspects of the Byzantine élite are the dark 
side of the moon. 

To look at the sorts of evidence available in the west is not simply 
with a view to saying how badly served Byzantium is by comparison. 
Still less does it divert attention from looking at Byzantine material 
on its own terms. It is rather the reverse. The more you are aware 
of the distinctiveness and the limitations of the evidence we have for 
early medieval Byzantium, the more one looks to devise strategies 
that exploit the former and get past the latter. 


I can see where this is leading. You are going to say we need to 
focus on close reading of the sources as literature, and on archaeology 
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as a means of opening up new insights on Byzantium through the 
study of material culture. 


Quite so. 


But it is so depressing. I wanted to be a historian of the Byzantine 
world, not an archeologist or a literary critic. If I were to accept 
your hypercritical views... 


They are not hypercritical. It is simply a matter of being aware of 
what the evidence really is, and treating it in appropriate way. 


As I was saying, if I were to accept your hypercritical views, it would 
be tantamount to saying that the whole PmbZ enterprise was a waste 
of time. 


No, far from it. The PmbZ really is a crucial tool. Byzantine texts 
may need to be read as literature, but I am not forgetting there was 
a real world out there and to grasp it we need to use all the different 
types of evidence available. PmbZ does a wonderful job in making 
thousands of pieces of fragmentary evidence more accessible, and in 
some cases squeezing much more out of them than anyone has 
managed before. But PmbZ, like any prosopography, is not intended 
to serve ends akin to those planned for the tenth-century Excerpta: 
a florilegium that removed the need to look at the original texts ever 
again. PmbZ should be an encouragement to enter into a dialogue 
with their data and their readings. Thanks to their industry we know 
more about Byzantium than we did in the past, and perhaps above 
all we can see more clearly the evidential problems we need to 
surmount. I think that is an encouraging prospect for a Byzantine 
historian. After all you wouldn't want to recycle the same old narratives, 
would you? That wouldn't be history. That would be literature. 


St Peter's, Oxford 
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Fourteenth-century Albanian 
migration and the ‘relative 
autochthony’ of the Albanians 
in Epeiros. 

The case of Gjirokastér 


KONSTANTINOS GIAKOUMIS 


Abstract 


The purpose of this article is to put together recent linguistic and historical 
studies, in order to challenge the views of ‘older’ Greek and Albanian 
scholarship with respect to the presence of a solely Greek or Albanian 
population in the regions of Epeiros, with specific reference to the district 
of Dropull in the light of primary sources dealing with the Albanian 
immigrations of the fourteenth century. It will show that Greek and Albanian- 
speaking populations had all along been living together in Epeiros, while in 
the fourteenth century immigrant Albanians migrated into the regions of 
Gjirokastér. The reactions of local milieux against the new settlers shall be 
attributed to the disintegration of the previous local elites. 


The issue of the Albanian presence in the lands of Epeiros' has long 
been a point of contention between Greek and Albanian scholarship. 
On the one hand it is claimed that only in the thirteenth and especially 
the fourteenth century Albanians originating from the Elbasan region 
migrated to Epeiros, Macedonia and Thessaly and from there to more 
distant districts, including Roumeli (central Greece) and the 
Peloponnese, regions inhabited by Greek populations, and on the 
other hand that the Albanians have been the indigenous population 


1. The term ‘Epeiros’ is used for historic reasons and in strictly geographic and 
cultural contexts (the northernmost limit being the River Vjosé). As will be shown, 
Epeiros was inhabited both by Greeks and Albanians (Illyrians); hence, there is no 
relation here with the political implications given to this term from the end of the 
nineteenth century onwards. Nowadays parts of Epeiros belong both to Greece and 
Albania. 
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in Epeiros. It is needless to analyse how this scheme served the idea 
of national purity in zones claimed by both Greece and Albania in 
the beginning of the 20th century. 

The first viewpoint was upheld chiefly by ‘older’ Greek scholarship, 
which either disregarded much of the evidence presented in support 
of the second viewpoint or even manipulated it to fit into its ideological 
position. P. Karolidis, at the beginning of 20th century, wrote: ‘If Mr. 
Bauer, as many other Europeans, call Epeiros Low Albania, this must 
be understood from an ethnological point of view only in the sense 
that in Epeiros there are Greeks who speak Albanian and that the 
word Albanian in Epeiros must mean Greek-Epeirote'.? The existence 
of an Albanian-speaking population in Epeiros was attributed by 
Apostolos Vakalopoulos to a process of ‘Albanization of the Greek 
population'.* Such views were mechanically maintained in more recent 
popular books on Greek-Albanian relations. However, it is a well- 
documented fact that in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there 
was an Albanian infiltration into Epeiros, which was part of a wider 
immigration movement of Balkan people at the end of the Middle 
Ages and has been attributed to disintegration of the target territories. 


2. Otto Bauer, Austrian politician (Wien, 1881-Paris, 1938), one of the leaders of 
the Social-Democratic Party and author of, among many others, Die Nationalitdtenfrage 
und die Sozialdemokratie, 1907. 

3. P. Karolidis, ‘AABavia kar AABavot', EAAnviouóc 5 (1902) 636. 

4. A. Vakalopoulos (1961), v. 1, 33-34. 

5. For examples, see S. Stoupis, Hzreipoirec kai AABavoi: H IIpoodopá tnc 
Hzeípov mpo ro 'E0voc (Ioannina 1976) 84-99; A. Papadopoulos, O AABavikóc 
E@vixioudc kat o Otkovuevikóc EAAnvioudc. « Azeipoc» xdpa (Athens 1992) 
28, 88-94, 110; T. Margaritis, AABavia: EAAnvixr Havápxoua In (kot o TExvrróc 
AdeAAnviauóc rnc) (Athens 1994). 

6. On the subject of the Albanian immigration of the 14th and 15th centuries, see 
A. Ducellier (1981), 366, 415-416, 551-552; A. Ducellier, ‘Anuoypadia, 
METAVQOTEVOEIG KAL TOÀlTIOUIKK ODvopa amd Ta TÉAn TOV Mecaíova otn 
vewtepn exoxrj', Ta Ioropikd 3/5 (1986) 31; I. Poulos, ‘H eroikno rov AApavov 
ec KopiwOiav', Exetnpic rov Meoaiwvixov Apxeíov 3 (1950) 43-45; R. Stojkov 
— T. Kacori (1966); T. Jochalas, ‘Uber die Einwanderung der Albaner in Griechenland 
(Eine zusammenfassende Betrachtung)', Dissertationes Albanicae, In Honorem Josephi 
Valentini et Ernesti Koligi Septuagenariorum (Munich 1971) 105; V. Panagiotopoulos 
(1985), 68-85; A. Puto — S. Pollo (1979), 63; D. Zakythinos, ‘La population de la 
Morée byzantine', L' Héllenisme Contemporain 3 (1949) 117-119; M. Nystazopoulou- 
Pelekidou (1991), 332-333; P. Aravantinos (1984), v. 2, 104-126 and v. 3, 247-272 


^ 
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The second viewpoint was mostly supported by Albanian 
historiography which, in contrast, alleged that Epeiros was solely 
inhabited by Albanians.’ For example, according to the Albanian 
historian Péllumb Xhufi, who misinterpreted Ottoman registers and 
a Greek chronicle, Dropull was colonized by Greeks not earlier than 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. However, some scholars 
have indicated that there is sufficient evidence, based on toponymy, 
to argue that Albanians were already in Epeiros by the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Among them, the work of the leading Albanian 
linguist of the twentieth century, the late Ekrem Cacej who, taking 
into consideration toponymic data, concluded that the Albanians were 
descendants of the ancient Illyrians and should, therefore, be considered 
among the autochthonous inhabitants of Epeiros. His study stands 
out as one of the most serious works, quite distant from nationalistic 


and 347-350; P. Oikonomou, ‘Meoarwviký 'Hzeipoc (395 p.X.-1430 u.X.). (Zóvrouoc 
LOTOPIKH emokóznoic)', Hzeiporikó HuepoAóyio 6 (1980), 328; P. Rontogiannis, 
Ioropía rnc výoov Aevxddoc, v. 1 (Athens 1980) 320-328; D. Vagiakakos, ‘H 
TomwvopiKkr Ogópnoi; rov OscooAiKOÓ xópov', AOnvd 79 (1984) 304; M. 
Kordosis, XvufoA1í ornv ioropía Kat rozroypadía rnc meptoxrc Kopiv@ov orovc 
uécovc xpóvovc (Athens 1981) 137; M.G. Lambrinydis, Ot AABavoí kará tnv 
kvpiwc EAAdÓa kai rnv IIcAozóvvnoov: 'Yópa-Xzéroai (Athens 1907) 5-11; P. 
Xhufi (1991), pp. 14-17; K. Biris, Apfavírec: O1 Acpieíc tov Néov EAAnviouo 
(Athens? 1997) 41-72; M. Michael-Dede, O: ‘EAAnves ApBavitec (Athens 1997) 99- 
137; S. Kargakos, AABavoí, ApBavírec ‘EAAnvec (Athens 2001) 114-159 (even 
though on p. 153 he mentions that co-existence of Greeks and Albanians in Epeiros 
was for centuries a daily practice). 

7. In an Albanian proclamation dated 1888, it is mentioned that «The Albanians are 
descendants of the Pelasgians; Homer, the biggest poet ever, was a Pelasgian himself 
or, more correctly, Albanian. All heroes of Greece in Troia were Albanians, as well 
as Alexander the Great, Aristotle and many other glorious men of antiquity are 
erroneously characterised as Greeks...», mentioned in K. Nikolaidis, Ioropia rov 
EAAnviguo ue Bdow rnv Maxeboviav iá uécov rev aidvwv Athens 1923, 
cited in Stoupis, Hmeipdtec xoi AABavoi: H IIpooQopá tnc Haeipov mpo to 
'E0voc (Ioannina 1976) 17. 

8. P. Xhufi (1991) 5-7, note 23 and P. Xhufi (1994) 54. 

9. A. Ducellier, ‘Les Albanais du XIe au XIIIe siécle: Nomades ou sédentaires?', in 
A. Ducellier, L' Albanie entre Byzance et Venise (London 1987) 34-35; A. Ducellier, 
O: AAMBavoí ornv EAAdÓa (13*-15* awóvac). H ueraváorevor uiac kowórngrac 
(Athens 1994) 14-15, 19; K. Biris, ApBavitec. Ot Acpieíc Tov vedtepov 
EAAnviouo, v. 1 (Athens 1996) 53; A. Vakalopoulos (1961), v. 1, 25-26; N. Ziangos 
(1974), pp. 217-218; J. Drangolli (1987); V. Psimouli (1998), 27-57, 63-71 and K. 
Komis (1999), 18-21, where the case of Preveza is dealt with. 
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enthusiasm; it was this particular scholar who coined the term ‘relative 
autochthony' referring to the Albanians in Epeiros." 

This question has only recently been the subject of both historical 
and linguistic studies. The purpose of this article is to put together 
all of these recent studies, in order to challenge the views of ‘older’ 
Greek and Albanian scholarship with respect to the presence of solely 
Greek or Albanian populations in the regions of Epeiros, with specific 
reference to the district of Dropull in the light of primary sources 
dealing with the Albanian immigrations of the fourteenth century. 

Dropull [map 1], a fertile region in the Drino Valley of Northern 
Epeiros (Southern Albania), possesses a large number of villages. Its 
area does not exceed 50 km in length and 6-10 km in width and it lies on 
a SE. NW. axis. Its central city is Gjirokastër (Gk. 'Apyvpókaorpov). 
Dropull shares borders with Lunxhéri (Gk. AtoóvtGn) to the NE, 
Delvinë (Gk. AéAfivo) to the West, Pogon (Gk. IIoyóvi) to the East 
and Ioannina to the South. Today, the major part of Dropull is included 
in Albania, while a smaller part is in Greece. 

In dealing with our subject from a historical point of view, the 
recent work of Alain Ducellier stands out. At a recent congress held 
in the Centre of Byzantine Studies, The National Foundation for 
Research, Athens, the eminent French scholar dealing with sources 
referring either to Illyrians or Albanians demonstrated that there are 
reliable historical data that the latter were descendants of the former 
and therefore should be considered as indigenous inhabitants of 
Epeiros. The recent publication of the acts of the congress makes 
this important contribution accessible to the scientific community; 
consequently, there is no need further to elaborate on the author's 
views." 


10. Cabej E., ‘Problemi i autoktonisé sé shgiptaréve né dritén e emrave té vendeve’, 
Buletin i Universitetit Shtetéror té Tiranés, 1 (1959) 54; for the English version of 
this important article see Cabej E., “The Problem of the Autochthony of the Albanians 
in the Light of Place-names', in The Albanians and their Territories (Tirana 1985) 
34. The relative autochthony of the Albanian populations in Epeiros was naturally 
accepted with great enthusiasm by Albanian scholarship (P. Xhufi [1991], 5-7; P. Xhufi 
[1994], 41-58 and K. Frashëri [1998]). 

11. A. Ducellier (1998), where most of the relevant literature is listed. 
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From a linguistic point of view, toponymy, as well as other 
acknowledged linguistic features, such as the archaic elements in the 
Greek and Albanian idioms of Epeiros, reveal not only the ‘relative 
autochthony’ of the Albanians, but also of the Greeks themselves in 
the same lands. In connection with Albanological studies on linguistics, 
it is important to mention a recent and impressive doctoral thesis by 
the Albanologist Aristotelis Spyrou on the Greek linguistic idiom of 
the regions of Delvinë and Sarandé.” Since this doctoral thesis is 
still unpublished, it is worth mentioning his basic conclusions so far 
as they relate to the present article. The author confirms that the 
idiom in question, together with those of Dropull, Pogon and 
Thesprotia, constitute a clear continuum between the idiomatic 
conventions of Ioannina on the one hand, and those of Himarré, Corfu 
and the other Ionian islands on the other. Spyrou has also discovered 
certain genitive singular nouns which are very close to ancient Greek 
forms.“ Additionally, he not only traced the influences of the Albanian 
language in this idiom, but also influences of Greek in Albanian 
idioms of the same region which he attributed to the perennial co- 
existence of Greek-speaking and Albanian-speaking populations in 
the same region." Furthermore, he has located certain ancient Greek 
words in the Delviné-Sarandé Greek idiomatic vocabulary," which 
had not been preserved in any other Greek dialect or idiom, apart 
from occasional appearances in the neighbouring idioms of Dropull 
and Pogon.” Important work of this kind, undertaken by serious 
scholars who distance themselves from the old stereotypes of the 
nationalistic ideologies constitute the most stable foundation not only 


12. A. Spyrou (2000), with extensive references to the older literature in relevant 
linguistic research. 

13. op. cit., 207-208. 

14. op. cit., 95-96. 

15. op. cit., 185-188, 104, note 222 and pp. 116, 156, 161, 177. 

16. op. cit., 185, note 305, pp. 188-189 and note 310, p. 190. 

17. op. cit., 185. 

18. op. cit., 181. 

19. For these words, see op. cit., 181-182; for views on the close proximity of the 
Greek idioms of Dropull and Pogon to that of Delviné — Sarandé, see op. cit., 182-183, 
207-208. 
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for the promotion of related studies, but also for the peaceful co- 
existence of both nations in regions of Epeiros and Albania where 
they have lived for centuries. 

The presence of Albanians in the Epeirote lands from the beginning 
of the thirteenth century is also attested by two documentary sources: 
the first is a Venetian document of 1210, which states that the continent 
facing the island of Corfu is inhabited by Albanians;? and the second 
is letters of the Metropolitan of Naupaktos John Apokaukos to a 
certain George Dysipati, who was considered to be an ancestor of 
the famous Shpata family.” Furthermore, I suggest that names that 
appear in two acts of the Angevins of Naples dated 1304” using the 
forms, Albos, Spatos, Catarucos, Bischesini, Aranitos, Lecenis, 
Turbaceos, Marchaseos, Scuras, Zeneuias, Bucceseos, Logoresc and 
Mateseos are either well-known, less-known or totally unknown names 
of Albanian clan leaders at that time. Are we obliged to see in this 
a possible earlier Albanian immigration in the Epeirote lands, as 
Kostas Komis did in the case of the etymology of the toponym 
*Preveza'??[ believe that the use of hypothetical immigrations as a 
basis to interpret sources that indicate the presence of Albanians in 
the Epeirote lands prior to the thirteenth-fourteenth century is somewhat 
arbitrary. For it serves the concept of national purity in zones with 
clear lines of communication, mutual relations (as linguistic research 
has proved") and common traditions, religion as well as principal 
language of communication. It is evident that this was the case in a 
period when co-existence and understanding among people of different 


20. G. Tafel — G. Tomas (1856), 122. 

21. N. Bees - E. Seferli, ‘Unedierte Schriftstücke aus der Kanzlei des Johannes 
Apokaukos', BNJ 21 (1974), doc. 62. For views on this name as being ancestral to 
the name 'Shpata', see P. Xhufi (1994), 47 and note 132. 

22. L. Thalloczy - K. Jirecek — M. Sufflay (1913), 166a, doc. 563 and 167-168, 
doc. 569. 

23. K. Komis (1999), 18-21. 

24. See notes 10-16 (on Spyrou and his work). 
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nations (in the modern sense of the term) were far better than they 
are today.” Nevertheless, the immigration movements of the fourteenth 
century are documented facts, as I shall point out below. 
Testimonies from the fourteenth century narrative sources not only 
confirm the population movements, but also describe the nature and 
character of the Albanian social immigrant groups. Byzantine sources 
present the Albanians as nomads, poor and autonomous, who attempted 
predatory raids against fortified cities.° The first appearance of the 
Albanians ‘en masse’ is recorded in a letter of Marino Sanudo Torsello 
who mentions the presence of large Albanian crowds in Thessaly, who, 
moving from place to place, had destroyed the lands outside the castles.” 
This kind of Albanian presence within the territories of the Despotate 
is not recorded before 1337, when the Albanians around Berat and 
Kanina revolted and carried out raids and plunderings against cities and 
castles. After the death of Andronikos III in 1341, the Albanians around 
Pogoniani and Livisda staged revolts at the same time as those in 
Thessaly attacking and pillaging Berat and other cities of the despotate.?* 
It is known that the Albanians, continuously on the lookout for new 
pastureland, moved out of Arbanon (the region of Elbasan) and of the 
triangle Ohrid-Durrés-Krujé. They descended in two major immigrant- 
groups to the South following the axis of the valleys and the rivers. 
The first group, with a great number of interim stops of unequal 
duration, reached Thessaly via the regions around Kastoria. The second, 
again with many incremental stops of diverse length, arrived in Northern 
Epeiros.? The chief preoccupations of the immigrant clans were cattle- 


25. On the presence of Albanians in Epeiros prior to the 13th century, see N.G. 
Ziangos, Peovdapxiky "Hzreipoc xot Aconotdto tne EAAdOac: XvufoAr oro Néo 
EAAnvicuó (Athens 1974) 205-231 and especially the late A. Kollias, ApBavitec 
Kat m Kataywyf TOv  EAAffvov: Ioropikrj-Aaoypadkij-IHoAwnorixff- 
IAcocoAoyikrj Ezickózor (Athens? 1992) 117-135, who believes that from antiquity 
Albanians and Greeks, both sharing the same civilization and culture, were living 
together not only in Epeiros, but also in other districts in Greece. 

26. V. Panagiotopoulos (1985), 68-73. 

27. G. Tafel — G. Tomas (1856), 500. See also V. Psimouli (1998), 30 and note 16. 

28. For the history of the Despotate of Epeiros, see D. Nicol (1957); N.G. Ziangos, 
$covOapxikr "Hzewpoc xai Atonotdto rnc EAAdOac: XvufoA: oro Néo 
EAAnviouó (Athens 1974), where most of the related literature is given. 

29. For a definition of this particular, see note 1. 
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breeding, robbery and war-making. The chronicle of the Toccos 
characterised them as ‘swineherds’,® implying heavy stock-breeding.? 
Lacking even essential provisions, they exploited the lands and moved 
on. Apart from the clan-leaders, who held the castles together with a 
number of soldiers, the rest of the population lived in scattered, 
temporary, small settlements (‘katund’);* when the security of the 
castle was threatened, the Albanian shepherds ran to its defence.” The 
different clans acted independently of each other. 

After the death of Stefan Diísan and the battle of Acheloous, the 
Albanian clans established themselves in Epeiros. The indigenous 
population, decimated by the demographic crisis of the 14th century 
and especially by the Black Death,* probably did not react negatively 
to the newcomers, from whom it was neither linguistically nor 
culturally alienated. Thus, at the beginning of the 15th century the 
Albanians were consolidated in Epeiros. Apart from the clan of Shpata, 
who took control of Arta, the Chronicles also mention the clans of 
the Malakash, Mazaraq, Zenebis and Zulan. 

Laonikos Chalkokondyles is explicit when it comes to questions 
concerning Albanian immigration to the province of Gjirokastér and 
the character of the Albanian immigrants themselves:* ‘’AABavol òè 
opunuévoi and 'EmBáyuvoov xol TÒ mpdc éw PadiCovtec 
@ettariav te omüjyovro odior KON THC ueooyatou Maxkedoviac 
TÒ TAEW, "ApyvpomoAixvny Te xoi Kaoropíav. 'Adikónevot òè 
iù OETTAALAV Triv te xópav odio bTOXEIpLOV zoinoduevot 
KL TAG TOAEIC EMÕIEAÓUEVOL, KATA Obac EvéuovTO THY xópav, 
vouadec Te dvtec Kai obdaufl Ett fféBoiov obóv atv trv 


30. G. Schird (1975), verse 1426. 

31. By heavy stock-breeding I mean the breeding of heavy animals, such as swine, 
cows, calves, oxen, etc. in contrast to light stock-breeding, meaning the breeding of 
light animals, such as sheep and goats. 

32. G. Schird (1975), verses 171, 2075, 2225. 

33. op. cit., verses 909 and ff. 

34. K. Giakoumis, The monasteries of Jorgucat and Vanishté in Dropull and of 
Spelaio in Lunxhéri as Monuments and Institutions during the Ottoman Period in 
Albania (16th-19th Centuries), Ph.D. thesis submitted in the CBOMGS, University of 
Birmingham (Birmingham 2002) (hereafter cited as Giakoumis K. [2002], 50-53). 

35. L. Chalkokondyles (1922), v. 1, chapter 4, p. 196, verses 15-22. 
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oíknoiv moroúuevor (The Albanians, originating in Durrés and 
marching towards the south, subdued Thessaly, most parts of central 
Macedonia, Gjirokastér and Kastoria for themselves. After arriving 
at Thessaly, they set their hands on the land and ravaged the cities; 
they exploited the land for their own purposes, for they were nomads 
and did not yet settle permanently in any place). As noted earlier, 
the Albanians left the regions of the triangle Ohrid-Durrés-Krujé and 
moved southwards. According to the sources, there were two migrant 
groups, the one which travelled via Ohrid and ended in Thessaly 
while the other, moving through Kélcyré, reached Gjirokastér and 
the despotate. The purpose of their occupation was to search for new 
pasture lands. The combination of fertile plains and mountains rich 
in grasslands in the region of Gjirokastér was ideal for the poor 
nomadic Albanians who did not hesitate to ravage cities when they 
lacked provisions. Upon arrival, these nomads did not normally settle 
permanently in one place, but rather lived in temporary, impromptu 
settlements, the *katunds', perhaps following the example of the rival 
nomadic Vlachs, who must have had already consolidated themselves 
in the region as did the Vlachs of Thessaly.” 

It is known that the clan of Zenebis arrived and settled in the 
province of Gjirokastér. As noted above, the Zenebis family is first 
mentioned in two Angevin documents of 1304," where they are 
mentioned as land holders in regions controlled by the Angevins, a 
territory which extended, according to Xhufi, along the coastal zone 
among Himarré, Gjirokastër and Preveza.* The Zenebis clan was 
possibly included among the 'Albanians around Pogoniani and 


36. There is evidence of the presence of Vlachs at least from 1361, when the Vlachs 
of the village Suhé are mentioned in a chrysobull of the Despot Symeon Palaeologos 
P. Aravantinos (1856), v. 2, 311-314; cf. K. Stergiopoulos, IIaparnprfosic eic Trv 
Newtépav l'egypadíav rne Hzeípov (Athens 1937) 37; N. Papadopoulos (1976), 
21-22, 26-27. In the mufassal defter of 1520 an entire nahiye of Vlachs was registered 
(F. Duka [1991]). Vlachs were also mentioned in the villages of Vodhino and Luviné 
[P. Xhufi (1994), p. 54]. On the Vlachs of Thessaly, see A. Rizos, ‘The Vlachs of 
Larissa in the 10th century’, BS 51 (1990) facs. 2, 202-207. 

37. L. Thalloczy — K. Jirecek - M. Sufflay (1913) 166a, doc. 563 and 167-168, doc. 
569. 

38. P. Xhufi (1994) 47-48 and note 133. 
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Livisda’, who, according to John Kantakouzenos, having penetrated 
as far as Kélcyré in 1337, sacked Berat and other cities of Epeiros, 
after the death of Andronikos III Palaiologos (15 June 1341).? The 
first mention in the Chronicle of Ioannina concerning the Zenebis as 
rulers of the provinces of Gjirokastér and Dropull is in the last quarter 
of the 14th century.? In 1380 they are mentioned together with the 
Mazaraq as participants in the battle of Politzes against the allied 
forces of the despot Thomas and Isayim, the head of the Ottoman 
frontier forces (üç bey), in which the Albanians were defeated. In 
1382 Thomas Preliubos with the help of the Ottoman forces 
subordinated the Albanian clans of Zulan and Zenebis in the north 
of Ioannina and recaptured the provinces of Vella, Dropull and 
Vagenitia.* Two years later, Isayim (later called Shahin Pasha) occupied 
Dropull (1384).? Shortly thereafter, the Zenebis regained control, 
probably contingent upon a small tribute due to the Ottomans as a 
token of vassalage. It seems, however, that a gradual slackening in 
performing the obligations of vassalage provided incentive for a new 
Ottoman attack under Evrenoz bey against Gjin Zenebis at the end 
of 1395-beginning of 1396.*? In 1399 the despot of Ioannina, Isat 
Buontelmonti, whilst at peace with Shpata, moved against Gjin Zenebis. 
His army consisted of men from the Malakash and Mazara clans, as 
well as from Zagor-Dropull and great Zagori. At the battle of 
Mesopotamon in the region of Vagenitia (today the Delviné region) 
Isai’ was defeated outright and held in captivity.^ As a consequence 
of the victory, Gjin Zenebis extended his territory to the entire northern 
part of Vagenitia. In accordance with negotiations for the release of 
the captive despot Isaü, the Venetians addressed Gjin Zenebis as 


39. Ioannis Cantacuzeni eximperatoris, Historiarum Libri IV 2 (Bonn 1930) 81. John 
Cantacuzenus located the sacks in the cities of Acarnania; for a survey of the use of 
the term in John Kantakouzenos see: V. Psimouli (1998) 35; for the penetration of 
the Albanians in Kélcyré see V. Psimouli (1998) 34. 

40. V. Psimouli (1998) 51-52. 

41. For these events see L. Vranousis (1965) 90-92; P. Aravantinos (1856), v. 1, 
146; V. Psimouli (1998) 51, 460. 

42. L. Vranousis (1965) 92-93; D. Nicol (1957) 150-151; V. Psimouli (1998) 461. 

43. L. Vranousis (1965) 98-99; V. Psimouli (1998) 462. 

44. P. Aravantinos (1856), v. 2, 44, 105; V. Psimouli (1998) 51. 
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‘albanensem Jahannem sevastokratora’, while in 1400 they pleaded 
for peace to ‘Geomi Zenebissi qui tenet terram de la Sayata'.^ Thus, 
the turn of the century found the Zenebis well established in the 
provinces of Gjirokastér. 

The Zenebis dominated these lands until 1418, when the Ottomans 
began the second stage of conquest and occupied the castle of 
Gjirokastër, expelling the clan. The consequences of the resistance 
of Zenebis against the transformation of vassal tributes into complete 
annexation were overwhelming: the Chronicle of Tocco describes 
them as causing the complete extermination and displacement of the 
Albanians from the regions of Gjirokastér." Nevertheless, it is my 
opinion that the chronicle's description is exaggerated, since, according 
to Psimouli, the poor branches of the Zenebis family must have 
responded positively to the invitation of the Ottomans to re-settle 
these regions.“ My opinion is supported by a passage in Laonikos 
Chalkokondyles who, in describing the attitude of the Albanians who 
had remained in the rebellion of Depa Zenebis (1432),? referred to 
them as ‘ot uévrot TGv zpóc Tv 'ApyupomzoAMxvnv oikoóvrov 
'AMBavóv ot Aovroíi' (the rest of the Albanians living around 
Gjirokastér).? The more powerful branches of the Zenebis clan, after 
wandering through the Epeirote provinces, in which they were not 
allowed to settle by the despot Charles Tocco, finally passed to the 
Peloponnese." The Zenebis branch of the family, being citizens of 
Venice, found refuge in Corfu.? 


45. L. Vranousis (1965) 100; D. Nicol (1957) 164, note 21; V. Psimouli (1998) 52, 
460. 

46. For the Ottoman advance and consolidation in Epeiros during the 15th century, 
see K. Giakoumis, ‘The Ottoman Advance and Consolidation in Epeiros during the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Century', forthcoming. 

47. G. Schird (1975) 79-82 and verses 3174-3223, 3274-3303. 

48. V. Psimouli (1998) 56-57. 

49. On this rebellion, as well as other rebellions around that year, see K. Giakoumis 
(2002) 13-15. 

50. L. Chalkokondyles (1922), v. 2, chapter 4, p. 29: 1-3. 

51. Schiró G. (1975) 79-82 and verses 3174-3223, 3274-3303; V. Psimouli (1998) 
51-52 and 56-57; J. Drançolli (1987) 155-156; P. Xhufi (1991) 16-17 and note 81 on 
p. 16. 

52. G. Schird (1975) 79-82 and verses 3174-3223, 3274-3303; V. Psimouli (1998) 57. 
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There is insufficient evidence for reliable conclusions about the 
sort of reception that the Albanian immigrants received. Scanty and 
highly limited evidence, such as the presence of Albanian-speaking 
populations in the regions in question prior to the immigrations of 
the thirteenth-fourteenth century, cannot, as I have shown above, offer 
secure conclusions. It is possible that some of the Vlachs, who had 
previously settled in the region, the local intelligentsia and, certainly, 
the old, ruling class, all of whom were affected by the presence of 
immigrants and their powerful rulers, must have resisted in some 
way the ambitions of the newcomers to rule these lands. These are 
the same circles who in 1399 allied themselves to the despot Isat in 
the latter’s campaign against Gjin Zenebis. The narrative sources, 
though, do not describe the social influence of this class. 

In the present study I attempted to challenge the opinions of ‘older’ 
Greek and Albanian historiography that the regions of Gjirokastér 
were inhabited solely either by Greek or Albanian populations by 
piecing together historical and linguistic evidence. I maintained that 
Greek-speaking and Albanian-speaking populations had all along been 
living together in Epeiros in the period in question. Furthermore, I 
presented evidence that in the fourteenth century immigrant Albanians 
taking advantage of the decimation of the local Epeirote population 
by to the Black Death also migrated into the regions of Gjirokastér. 
Moreover, I suggested that the reactions of local milieux against the 
new settlers, as expressed by their participation in the campaign of 
Isat against Gjin Zenebis (1399), should be attributed to the 
disintegration of the previous local elites rather than to resistence 
against a ‘foreign’ invasion. Further linguistic research of the 
thoroughness of A. Spyrou’s work is a desideratum for the advance 
of our knowledge on the subject dealt with in this article. 


Birmingham CBOMGS, and Athens 
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Laonikos Chalkokondyles and the 
rise of the Ottoman Turks" 


JONATHAN HARRIS 


Abstract 


While most Christian writers who described the fall of Constantinople to the 
Ottoman Turks in 1453 regarded the disaster as divine retribution for the 
sins of its inhabitants, carried out through the agency of the barbaric and 
infidel Turks, the historical work of Laonikos Chalkokondyles takes a very 
different approach to the problem. It argues that nations rose or fell partly 
through luck, but also according the virtue they possessed, so that the Turks, 
rather than being mere agents, could in fact take the credit for their success. 
In this approach, Chalkokondyles reflects not classical Greek literature, but 
a western tradition to be found in Livy and Cicero, a strand of thought that 
he may have adopted as a result of contacts with Renaissance Italy. 


Christian writers who recorded the fall of Constantinople to the 
Ottoman Turks in May 1453 were faced with the difficult task of 
explaining why God could have permitted such a terrible disaster to 
have occurred at the hands of infidel Muslims. Two main explanations 
were advanced. The first saw matters in traditional terms of God’s 
punishment for sin, the sin in question often being laid by at the 
door of the inhabitants of Constantinople themselves. The Latin 
Archbishop of Mytilene, Leonard of Chios, for example, judged the 
pillage and enslavement which accompanied the capture of the city 
to be a fitting punishment visited on the Byzantines for their refusal 
to accept the Union of the Latin and Greek Churches agreed at 
Florence in 1439. Orthodox commentators, especially in Russia, 
believed that divine wrath had been incurred by the people of 
Constantinople for quite the opposite reason, the sinful compromising 


* I would like to thank Michael Jeffreys, Joseph Munitiz, Rhoads Murphey, Diotima 
Papadi and the anonymous readers for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies for their 
comments, help and suggestions on this article. 
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of the Faith by dialogue with Rome, which, it was darkly hinted, had 
been brought about by greed and bribery.' 

There was, however, a second, less widespread explanation, that 
was inspired not by Christian doctrine but by classical literature. This 
school of thought suggested that some sort of slow, inexorable, and 
undiscriminating fate was at work. An English priest called Thomas 
Gascoigne claimed, with a glibness probably not unconnected with 
being at a safe distance from the calamity, that the Turks were the 
direct descendants of the ancient Trojans. It was simply the inevitable 
turn of fortune’s wheel which now allowed them to exact a long- 
delayed revenge for the sack of Troy by the Greeks over two thousand 
years before? A similar reasoning appears in the work of someone 
who was much closer to these events, the Greek historian, Michael 
Kritoboulos. He did not blame the Byzantines, as Leonard of Chios 
and the Orthodox Russians did. While certain individuals had no 
doubt made mistakes and misdirected the empire, Kritoboulos wrote, 
the people as a whole could not be held responsible. Instead, he opted 
for the classical idea of tyché (róxn), familiar from the works of 
ancient Greek historians such as Polybius and Thucydides, and a 
feature of Byzantine literature right up to the fifteenth century. Tyché 
was a blind, impersonal fortune or fate, which alternately blessed 
men or doomed them to destruction without any apparent reason. 


1. Leonard of Chios, ‘Historia Constantinopolitane urbis a Mahumete II Capta’, in 
Patrologia Graeca 159. 923-43, at 943; Oeuvres complétes de Gennade Scholarios, 
ed. L. Petit, X.A. Siderides and M. Jugie, IV (Paris 1931) 211-31; Nestor-Iskander, 
The Tale of Constantinople, trans. Walter K. Hanak and Marios Philippides (New 
Rochelle, New York 1998) 30-1, 68-9; The Nikonian Chronicle, trans. S.A. Zenkovsky 
and B.J. Zenkovsky, V (Princeton, New Jersey 1989) 62-7. On reactions to the fall, 
East and West, see Steven Runciman, The Fall of Constantinople (Cambridge 1965) 
160, 167-8; K.M. Setton, The Papacy and the Levant (1204-1571), II (Philadelphia 
1978) 138-9; Norman Housley, The Later Crusades from Lyons to Alcazar 1274-1580 
(Oxford 1992) 99-100; Jonathan Harris, Greek Emigrés in the West, 1400-1520 
(Camberley 1995) 40, 80; Dimitri Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth: Eastern 
Europe, 500-1453 (London 1971) 346-50. 

2. Thomas Gascoigne, Loci et Libro Veritatum, ed. J.E. Thorold-Rogers (Oxford 
1881) 16. On the identification of Turks with Trojans, see Terence Spencer, ‘Turks 
and Trojans in the Renaissance’, Modern Language Review 47 (1952) 330-3; D.M. 
Vaughan, Europe and the Turk, 1350-1700 (Liverpool 1954) 66. 
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Subject to this force, Kritoboulos explained, nations rose and fell 
naturally, like the rotation of the planets. It was merely that fortune 
had deserted the Byzantines and attached itself the Turks. Like Thomas 
Gascoigne, he could not help but draw the comparison with the fall 
of Troy, though he stops short of linking the Turks directly with the 
Trojans.’ 

On occasion, both types of explanation could appear in one and 
the same account. Doukas, a uniate Greek in the service of the Genoese 
rulers of Lesbos, echoed Leonard of Chios in placing the blame on 
the sin of the Byzantines who had reneged on the Union of Florence. 
His main criticism was reserved for the bishops who signed the decree 
of Union, and then changed their mind on the boat home. He claimed 
that they demanded to be paid for signing, but did not return the 
money when they repented of their action. It was this behaviour that 
kindled God’s wrath against the Byzantines.* Yet along with this 
mainstream Christian outlook, Doukas also gave hints of the classical 
explanation of the workings of tyché. He stressed the ‘evil fortune’ 
(ook &yaOr| túxN) of the Byzantines, and claimed that they were 
‘wretched and ill-fated’ (6UoTnvo1 ... Kal dvoTvxEic). On one 
occasion, he even seems to suggest that it was this very ill-fate that 
was responsible for the disaster. Speaking about the climax of the 
siege in May 1453, Doukas wrote that fortune had very nearly saved 
Constantinople, but deserted it when the commander of the Genoese, 
Giovanni Giustiniani was wounded in the fighting around the gate 
of Xylokerkon and withdrew from the walls with most of his men. 


3. Critobuli Imbriotae Historiae, ed. D.R. Reinsch (Corpus Fontium Historiae 
Byzantinae 22. Berlin and New York 1983) 14, 77; History of Mehmet the Conqueror, 
trans. C.T. Rigg (Princeton 1954) 12, 77. On Kritoboulos, see: G. Emrich, ‘Michael 
Kritobulos, der byzantinische Geschichtsschreiber Mehmeds II’, Materialia Turcica 1 
(1975) 35-43; V. Grecu., ‘Kritobulos aus Imbros', BS 18 (1957) 1-17. On classical 
and Byzantine use of tyche, see Kenneth Sacks, Polybius on the Writing of History 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles 1981) 136-8; Simon Hornblower, Thucydides (London 
1987) 30; Averil Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth Century (London 1985) 36, 117-19. 

4. Doukas, Historia Byzantina, ed. I. Bekker (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae. 
Bonn 1834) 215-16 and /storia Turco-Bizantina, ed. V. Grecu (Bucharest 1958) 267-9. 
English translation: Decline and Fall of Byzantium to the Ottoman Turks, trans. H.J. 
Magoulias (Detroit 1975) 181-2. 
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The resulting gap in the defences was exploited by the Turks who 
were then able to conquer the city? It is likely, however, that it is 
the first explanation that represents Doukas’s real views. The use of 
tyché could be seen as mere window dressing, resulting from Doukas’s 
largely unfulfilled aspiration to write in classicising Greek prose. 

In general, therefore, the literary Christian response to the disaster 
does not seem to have been particularly innovative or profound. It was 
restricted either to conventional piety, or to a rather unreflective use 
of a well-worn literary cliché. Moreover, whichever of the two 
explanations was preferred, no one considered that the Turks had in 
any way earned their success by their own skills or virtues. Rather 
they were usually portrayed as barbarous monsters. Doukas had a deep 
hostility to the Turks, as infidel enemies of Christianity, and insisted 
that they were ‘lustful as no other people’, given to having sexual 
intercourse with men, women and animals. Even Kritoboulos, who as 
a Greek in the service of the Turkish Sultan Mehmed II (1451-81), 
was hardly likely to describe the Turks in the way Doukas did, failed 
to go the whole way and attribute the fall of Constantinople to the 
virtues of the Turks. While he compared Mehmed to Alexander the 
Great and declared that the sultan surpassed all others in ‘virtue, courage, 
generalship, fortune and military experience’, yet ultimately Kritoboulos 
seems to be saying that it was fate that laid the city low. The Turks, 
therefore, were merely instruments of either an avenging God or blind 
fate, and could take no credit for their own rise to greatness.* 


5. Doukas (ed. Bekker), 20, 232, 284; (ed. Grecu), 41, 289, 355-7; (trans. Magoulias) 
64, 191, 222-3. 

6. Doukas (ed. Bekker) 33-4; (ed. Grecu) 59; (trans. Magoulias) 73; Critobuli Imbriotae 
Historiae, 14, 16; Kritoboulos, History of Mehmet the Conqueror, 12, 13; Kate Fleet, 
‘Italian perceptions of the Turks in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries’, Journal of 
Mediterranean Studies 5 (1995) 159-72, at 164-6; Robert Schwoebel, The Shadow of 
the Crescent: The Renaissance Image of the Turk (1453-1517) (Nieuwkoop 1967) 
18-19; Speros Vryonis, ‘Byzantine attitudes to Islam during the late Middle Ages’, 
GRBS 12 (1971) 263-86, at 273-6, reprinted in Speros Vryonis, Studies on Byzantium, 
Seljuks and Ottomans (Malibu 1981) no. VIII; A.A.M. Bryer, ‘Greek historians on 
the Turks: the case of the first Byzantine-Ottoman Marriage’, in The Writing of History 
in the Middle Ages: Essays Presented to Richard William Southern, ed. R.H.C. Davis 
et al. (Oxford 1981) 471-93, at 492-3; Steven Runciman, ‘Byzantine historians and 
the Ottoman Turks’, in Historians of the Middle East, ed. Bernard Lewis and P.M. 
Holt (London 1962) 271-89, at 275. 
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There is, however, a third Greek writer who takes a very different 
line from either Doukas or Kritoboulos. In his work the standard 
Christian explanation of punishment for sin is completely absent. On 
the other hand, although he uses the tyché convention, he does so in 
a dynamic and original way that makes his work unique. This author 
is Laonikos Chalkokondyles. 

Chalkokondyles’s work bears the title Apodeixeis Historion 
CAmo8eiEeic ‘Iotopidv) or Demonstrations of History. It was compiled 
sometime in the later fifteenth century, probably in the 1480s. Although 
ultimately left unfinished, the work covers the period 1298 to 1463 in 
ten books. It begins with the first appearance of the Ottoman Turks and 
culminates in a description of their conquest of the island of Lesbos 
and of an unsuccessful Venetian campaign in the Peloponnese.’ Thus 
Chalkokondyles takes the Ottomans from a period when they were an 
unsophisticated tribe living in tents in Asia Minor, through to the mid- 
fifteenth century when they were masters of a vast empire and one of 
the major powers of their day. He made it clear from the very first page 
that he was seeking the reasons for this phenomenal rise to greatness.? 

The explanations that Chalkokondyles gave were partly connected 
with his own background and education. From a hint given in the 
Demonstrations, it emerges that he was born between about 1427 
and 1430 in Athens, a city which had been under Latin rule since 
1204 and which from the 1380s had been the possession of the 
Florentine Acciaiuoli family? This place of origin immediately 


7. There are two editions of the historical work of Laonikos Chalkokondyles: 
Historiarum Libri Decem, ed. 1. Bekker (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae. 
Bonn 1843) and Historiae Demonstrationes, 2 vols., ed. E. Darkó (Budapest 1922-7), 
hereinafter B and D respectively. An English translation of Books I-III can be found 
in Laonikos Chalkokondyles. A Translation and Commentary of the Demonstrations 
of Histories, trans. Nikolaos Nikoloudis (Athens 1996) — hereinafter N — and of Book 
VIII in J.R. Melville-Jones, The Siege of Constantinople: Seven Contemporary Accounts 
(Amsterdam 1972) 42-55 — hereinafter M. 

8. B 3-4, DI. 122; N 89. 

9. B 8; DI. 6; N 44, 95. There exists a brief, incomplete and apparently largely 
fictional biography of him, written by Antonios Kalosynas, a Cretan Doctor, during 
the sixteenth century: ‘Vies des Chalkokondyles d'Athénes', in C. Hopf, Chroniques 
Gréco-romanes (Paris 1873) 243-5. On the Acciaiuoli in Athens, see K.M. Setton, 
"The Catalans and Florentines in Greece, 1380-1462', in A History of the Crusades, 
ed. K.M. Setton III (Madison, Wisconsin 1975) 225-77; Peter Lock, The Franks in 
the Aegean, 1204-1500 (London 1995) 130-1. 
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distinguishes Chalkokondyles from his predecessors, the classicising 
historians of the Byzantine period, such as Michael Psellos, Anna 
Komnene or Niketas Choniates. While they had a Constantinople- 
centred view of the world, Chalkokondyles may never even have 
been to the imperial capital and therefore, not surprisingly, it does 
not play a leading role in the Demonstrations. The work is more 
concerned with the rise of the Turks than the fall of the Byzantine 
empire. In the same way, there is no sign in Chalkokondyles’s history 
that he subscribed to Byzantine political ideology. He had no hesitation 
in using the word ‘Hellenes’ rather than ‘Romans’, to describe Greek 
speakers, both within the Byzantine empire and without. He reserved 
the adjective ‘Roman’ for the pope and the western Church.” 

Consequently, the emperors of Byzantium, whose character and 
actions were often regarded by Byzantine historians as a primary 
cause of historical developments for good or ill, play a much reduced 
role in Chalkokondyles’s work. Though discussed, they do not dominate 
the scene in the way they had in earlier historiography, and no attempt 
is made to pin the blame on any one emperor or series of emperors. 
Chalkokondyles certainly criticised particular emperors on specific 
points. Andronikos II Palaeologus (1282-1328) was chided for his 
incompetent handling of the Catalan company and for his prodigality 
and misadministration. John V Palaeologus (1354-91) was portrayed 
as an idle layabout who sat around listening to women playing the 
harp rather than attending to the duties of monarchy." In spite of 
these specific criticisms, however, the Byzantine emperors and their 
failings do not loom large enough in the Demonstrations to feature 
as a major cause for the rise of the Ottoman Turks.” 


10. See, for example: B 6, 64; D I. 4, 58; N 93, 185. On the tendency of later writers 
in Greek to use the word 'Hellene', see: Speros Vryonis, ‘Byzantine cultural self- 
consciousness in the fifteenth century', in The Twilight of Byzantium. Aspects of 
Cultural and Religious History in the Late Byzantine Empire, ed. Slobodan Curéié 
and Doula Mouriki (Princeton 1991) 5-14; Steven Runciman, The Last Byzantine 
Renaissance (Cambridge 1970) 15-23. 

11. B 20, 28, 81-2; D I. 17, 25, 76; N 109, 119, 207. 

12. On this point see also Nikolaos Nikoloudis, ‘‘Epunvevtix& zpofAruara &£vóz 
icropikoD yeyovétoc; karáAnuyn Tic KaAA(TOAnc xai 6 Aaóvikoc 
XaAkokovOónc, Ta Toropikd 16 (1992) 41-8, at 46. On the importance of the 
emperor and the city of Constantinople in earlier, Byzantine historiography see: Franz 
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Just as Chalkokondyles's origins in Latin-ruled Athens ensured 
that the Byzantine emperors and imperial ideology played little part 
in his notions of historical causation, so his subsequent education 
probably ruled out the specifically Christian explanation of punishment 
for sin, that is so prominent a feature of the work of Doukas. His 
education would seem to have been the result of Chalkokondyles’ 
father, George, choosing the wrong side in a family quarrel among 
the Acciaiuoli. In 1435, he was forced to take his family into exile 
in Mistra in the Peloponnese, which was still under Byzantine rule 
in the early fifteenth century. There young Laonikos became a pupil 
of the philosopher and savant, George Gemistos Plethon.” Plethon 
was a fervent admirer of Plato and the Neoplatonists to the extent 
that, in his later years and after his death in 1452, he was accused 
of harbouring crypto-pagan beliefs. His last work, On the Laws 
(Nóuov Lvyypadn), which survives only in fragments, advocated 
some kind of synthesis of neoplatonism and classical paganism, and 
contained hymns, prayers, and liturgies to pagan deities, especially 
to Zeus, the supreme god. Not surprisingly, the work caused 
considerable offence to the Church authorities, and the patriarch of 
Constantinople, George Scholarios, later ordered that all copies be 
burned on pain of excommunication." 


Tinnefeld, Kategorien der Kaiserkritik in der byzantinische Historiographie von Prokop 
bis Niketas Choniates (Munich 1971) 180-93; Roger Scott, ‘The classical tradition in 
Byzantine historiography’, in Byzantium and the Classical Tradition, ed. M. Mullett 
and R. Scott (Birmingham 1981) 61-74, at 63, 71; Jonathan Harris, ‘Distortion, Divine 
Providence and Genre in Nicetas Choniates’s Account of the Collapse of Byzantium 
1180-1204’, Journal of Medieval History 26 (2000) 19-31, at 24-5. 

13. B 320-2; D II. 93-4; N 41-57; William Miller, ‘The last Athenian historian’, 
JHS 42 (1922) 36-49, at 36-8; E. Darko, ‘Zum Leben Laonikos Chalkondyles’, BZ 
24 (1923-4) 29-39; Setton, Papacy and the Levant, Il. 51. 

14. George Gemistos Plethon, Traité des lois, ed. C. Alexandre, trans. A. Pellissier 
(Paris 1858) 1-261; C.M. Woodhouse, George Gemistos Plethon: The Last of the 
Hellenes (Oxford 1986), 318-56; F. Masai, Pléthon et le platonisme de Mistra (Paris 
1956) 208-23; John Monfasani, ‘Platonic Paganism in the fifteenth century’, 
Reconsidering the Renaissance, ed. Mario A. di Cesare (Binghampton, New York 
1992) 45-61 at 49-57, reprinted in John Monfasani, Byzantine Scholars in Renaissance 
Italy: Cardinal Bessarion and Other Emigrés (Aldershot 1995) no. X. 
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The extent to which the accusations of paganism were true is not 
entirely clear, but it is certainly safe to say that Plethon was, at the 
very least, a rather unconventional Christian. Chalkokondyles may 
well have been influenced by Plethon’s views and this may account 
for the lack of any specifically Christian approach to causation in 
his work. He was indifferent to the sins of the Byzantines, and 
completely neutral about the Council of Florence, that is such an 
issue in Doukas. He praised Bessarion, the architect of the Union as 
‘judicious and wise’, but he seemed to have no rancour against anti- 
unionists, such as Mark Eugenikos and George Scholarios. Divine 
wrath as a punishment for sin, therefore, does not feature as one of 
Chalkokondyles’s explanations for the rise of the Turks. 

That leaves the second explanation for the fall of Constantinople 
found in fifteenth century Greek writers, the classical one of tyché 
or blind fate. This is a much more likely element in Chalkokondyles’s 
outlook. His teacher, Plethon, was the author of a short tract, On 
Fate (epi Finappévnc), which constituted part of his On the Laws. 
In this treatise, Plethon concluded that the whole of the future had 
been fixed irrevocably and inflexibly by God, or the gods, for the 
ultimate good of mankind and that humans had no ability to change 
it.'5 Chalkokondyles would also have been open to direct influence 
from the Greek classics, especially from Herodotus, for whom his 
admiration is apparent from the very first line of the Demonstrations." 
The influence of Plethon or Herodotus may be behind the frequent 
citations of tyché which Chalkokondyles, like Doukas and Kritoboulos, 
scatters through his work. For example, when Andronikos, the son 
of John V Palaeologus, visited the camp of the Ottoman sultan, 
Chalkokondyles recorded that he claimed that he had entrusted himself 
to tyché and to God.'* 


15. B 293; D II. 68; Nikolaos Nikoloudis, ‘Laonikos Chalkokondyles on the Council 
of Florence', Ekklesiastikos Pharos 3 (1992) 132-4, at 134. 

16. Plethon, Traité des lois, 64-78; Woodhouse, George Gemistos Plethon, 332-4; 
A. Keller, ‘Two Byzantine scholars and their reception in Italy’, Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes 20 (1957) 363-70, at 363-6. 

17. B 3-4; D I. 1-2; N 77, 89. Cf Herodotus, I.1. 

18. B 61; DI. 55; N 181. 
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Such passages raise the question of what Chalkokondyles’s use of 
the idea of tyché really amounted to. After analysing his uses of the 
word in a 1964 article, C.J.G. Turner concluded that they might 
amount to one of two things. Chalkokondyles may have had a genuine 
belief that events are shaped by an ‘impersonal supernatural force’, 
much as his master Plethon had done. Alternatively, such sprinklings 
of a classical word could represent mere ‘antiquarian curiosity’ and 
no more. Turner concluded that they were mostly the latter, although 
Chalkokondyles ‘is not totally devoid of consciousness of the 
supernatural at work in history’. If Turner is right, it would seem 
that Chalkokondyles used tyché and similar words in much the same 
way as Doukas did, as a way of ornamenting his prose with a suitably 
ancient vocabulary.’ 

So far this survey of Chalkokondyles’s explanations for the rise 
of the Turks has revealed very little that is original or striking. Any 
specifically Christian solution is avoided but nothing, at first sight, 
replaces it, apart from a rather unoriginal use of classical convention 
which represents literary window dressing rather than genuine belief. 
Such a conclusion, however, does not do justice to Chalkokondyles’s 
work or to his ideas on historical causation. A closer examination of 
the Demonstrations reveals a number of features which differ markedly 
from the work of other Christian writers. 

One of the most striking of those differences is that Chalkokondyles 
wholly lacked both the manifest ignorance of other societies, which 
had been a feature of Byzantine historiography, and the fanatical hatred 
of the Turks that occurs in the work of Doukas and others. On the 
contrary, Chalkokondyles was well-informed about the Ottomans and 
their methods of government. He gave an apparently accurate 
description of the fiscal administration of the Ottoman empire, based 
on information received from some of the secretaries of the sultan.” 
He included a remarkably fair and knowledgeable account of the rise 


19. N 63; C.J.G. Turner, ‘Pages from late Byzantine philosophy of history’, BZ 57 
(1964) 346-73, at 359-61. 

20. B 437-41; D II. 197-201; Speros Vryonis, ‘Laonikos Chalkokondyles and the 
Ottoman budget’, International Journal of Middle East Studies 7 (1976) 423-32, 
reprinted in Vryonis, Studies on Byzantium, Seljuks and Ottomans, no. XII. 
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and development of Islam, mentioning points like the requirement for 
daily prayer and almsgiving." When it comes to individual Turks, 
Chalkokondyles was sometimes positively laudatory. The emir Osman 
(1288-1326), who gave his name to the Ottoman Turks, was said to 
have ‘performed glorious and heroic deeds’.” Suleyman, the son of 
Orhan, who led the Turkish capture of Gallipoli in 1354, was ‘a good 
general and a most capable leader in war'.? Sultan Murad I (1362- 
89) is praised for his wisdom and energy, and his right hand man, 
Hayreddin, for his great deeds in Europe and Asia.” Even Bayezid I 
(1389-1402), the besieger of Constantinople, and an implacable enemy 
of the Christians, was not portrayed in a wholly negative light, and 
was commended for his bravery and energy.? 

Only the conqueror of Constantinople, Mehmed II is singled out 
for opprobrium. In this Chalkokondyles once more displays his debt 
to Herodotus, casting the sultan in the mould of the Persian king, 
Xerxes, as an arbitrary and selfish tyrant, as careless of the lives of 
his subjects as of those of his enemies. Mehmed's way of encouraging 
his troops at the siege of Constantinople was to promise them ample 
booty if they fought well, and death if they did not. His subjects’ 
fates depended on his slightest whim, his vizier, Halil, telling him 
that ‘it lies with you whether we are to grieve or to rejoice’. 
Chalkokondyles also credits Mehmed with numerous acts of cruelty, 
such as the murder of all the Greeks who had been recently released 
from captivity after the fall of Constantinople.” The hostile portrait 
of Mehmed is an exception, however, possibly reflecting the animosity 
felt by Turks themselves towards him immediately after his death in 
1481.7” In general, Chalkokondyles stands out for his remarkable 
fairness to a traditional enemy. 


21. B 119-26; D I. 111-18; N 275-83. 

22. B 15-16; D I. 13; N 103. 

23. B 32; D I. 28-9; N 125. 

24. B 48, 55-6; D I. 44, 51; N 145, 153-5. 
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26. B 393-4, 403-5; D II. 158, 166-8; M 49, 54-5. 

27. Cf. Herodotus, VII. 35-9. For Turkish hostility to Mehmed, see Franz Babinger, 
Mehmed the Conqueror and his Time, trans. Ralph Manheim (Princeton 1978) 409-32; 
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At first sight, there is no apparent reason for this fairness. 
Chalkokondyles was not, like Kritoboulos, in any way connected with 
the Ottoman regime. It therefore seems likely that what lies behind 
it is his own view of life and his uneasiness with the idea that human 
affairs are governed by a pre-ordained destiny. That uneasiness emerges 
from his report of the words of a Turkish soldier who had emerged 
victorious from a single-combat shortly before the second battle of 
Kossovo in 1448. Asked why he was so brave, the soldier replied 
that he had once been out hunting and had shot some arrows at a 
hare but failed to hit it. He had therefore concluded that it was fated 
(ciuapuévov) that the hare should escape unscathed and that by 
extension his own fate was likewise preordained. Chalkokondyles, 
however, hastens to make it clear that this is not his view, but rather 
one which was commonly found among the Turks and the Muslims 
in general.” His own opinion on the matter emerges from his curt 
dismissal of the idea that the fall of Constantinople was a recompense 
for the fall of Troy, discounting it as a notion that was held in Rome, 
rather than something that he himself wished to be associated with.” 
The cyclical view of history was certainly not for him. 

If the victory of the Turks was neither God’s way of punishing 
Christians, nor some fixed destiny, then there could only be one other 
explanation, that human beings themselves had brought about that 
outcome. This would appear to have been Chalkokondyles view but, 
constrained by the classicising language in which he wrote, he 
expressed that view by means of the tyché convention. He did this 
by coupling tyché with another idea, that of areté (&petf) or ‘virtue’, 
meaning particularly ‘manly virtue’, courage or audacity and by 
placing this combination at the very centre of his vision of history, 
and the primary reason behind the rise of great nations. He made 
this explicit at the very outset of the Demonstrations, explaining that 
the Romans (meaning the ancient Romans) had originally ‘become 
the most powerful nation in the world as a result of good fortune 


28. B 359-61; D II. 127-30; Turner, 360. 

29. B 403; D II. 166-7; M 54. For a similar story, see Usamah Ibn-Mungidh, An 
Arab-Syrian Gentleman and Warrior in the Period of the Crusades, trans. Philip K. 
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and political virtue being in balance’. The Hellenes (meaning the 
ancient Greeks), on the other hand, had achieved what they did largely 
by tyché alone, and were always lacking in areté. That was why the 
Hellenes were ultimately defeated by the Romans.” 

Having thus established the general reason for the success of a 
particular people, Chalkokondyles goes on to attribute the rise of the 
Ottoman empire to that same cause, namely the virtues of the Turks 
which had brought about their good fortune. He made this clear on 
two occasions when talking about Sultan Murad I. The first time is 
when Murad was confronting a revolt led by his son Saudji: the rebel 
troops feared for their safety, knowing Murad’s tyché and areté. This 
second comes when Chalkokondyles summed up Murad’s career after 
his death at the battle of Kossovo in 1389, and stated that the sultan 
enjoyed such tyché and areté that he was never defeated in battle.” 
Bayezid I too, in a speech no doubt concocted by Chalkokondyles, 
attributed his own success to just this combination: 


... he had not destroyed so many princes and become so powerful by being 
cautious but through boldness and bravery. He said that many kings managed 
to perform acts through good fortune and audacity (róxq ... Kai róAum), 
without great caution. Whenever they relied on caution, they lost everything 
in disgrace.” 


By the same token, when the Ottoman sultans failed to display 
areté, then tyché was sure to desert them. That lesson is drawn strongly 
in Chalkokondyles's account of the catastrophic defeat of Bayezid 
by the Mongol ruler Timur at Ankara in 1402. When the crestfallen 
sultan was led as a captive before the victorious khan, Timur berated 
him: *Why did you dare your luck and challenge us to fight? ... I 
think that if your head were not in the clouds and you were not so 
arrogant this disaster would not have befallen you'.? Bayezid's pride 
(UBpic) has replaced areté and so ensured that fortune turned against 
him. 


30. B5; DI. 2-3; N 91. 
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32. B 151; D I. 141; N 315. 
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Chalkokondyles, therefore, is very different from Doukas, Kritoboulos 
or anyone else in accounting for the success of the Turks. Yet that 
difference begs the question of the source for his ideas? They cannot 
be attributed to his Greek classical models. While the idea of hubris 
leading to disaster was a commonplace among classical Greek writers 
and while they frequently make use of tyché as a blind, impersonal 
force, the combination of tyché and areté in this way is not found, not 
even in Polybius whose account of the conquest of the Greeks by the 
Romans might be expected to provide a particularly apt model here. 

If the Greek classics were not Chalkokondyles’s inspiration, it 
might be thought that he was following the classicising authors of 
the Byzantine period, in whose works this combination sometimes 
appears. The sixth century historian Procopius had spoken of the 
conquests of the general Belisarius and his army as ‘the achievements 
of virtue’ (thc &àperfjc čpya).* A defeat in battle could also on 
occasion be attributed to the virtue of the enemy, even an infidel 
Turk. Writing about the Byzantine defeat at the hands of the Seljuk 
Sultan Alp Arslan at Mantzikert in 1071, Michael Attaleiates declared 
that the sultan had deserved his victory, because he had shown love 
for his enemies in his humane treatment of the captured emperor, 
Romanos IV Diogenes.” Yet the occasional parallels in Byzantine 
writers like Attaleiates are too scattered and rare constitute a model, 
especially as Chalkokondyles went much further and placed the tyché — 
areté link at the very heart of his analysis. There is, moreover, no 
evidence that Chalkokondyles had ever actually read Attaleiates or 
most other Byzantine historians.” 

The only possible conclusion is that Chalkokondyles did not derive 
his notion of historical causation from his classical Greek education 
or Byzantine predecessors at all, but from a quite different source: 
from western Europe and particularly from Renaissance Italy. The 
theory that fortune tends to be found where there is virtue has its 
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165. 
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roots in the Latin classics, rather than in the Greek, and above all in 
Livy. In his history of Rome, Livy repeatedly links the good fortune 
of the Romans with their virtus, manly courage, the equivalent of 
the Greek areté.” The link between the two lay not so much in the 
idea that fortune was a reward for virtue, although Livy seems 
sometimes to imply that. Rather those who possessed virtue were 
more likely to be able weather the hardships produced by ill fortune 
and to win through in the end, making their own luck to some extent. 
In the same way, the central theme of Cicero's Tusculan Disputations 
is that pain and evil can be overcome by virtus.” 

This idea of fortune found in Livy and Cicero was often reproduced 
in the writings of Italian humanists during the later fourteenth and 
early fifteenth century. It can be found in the De Remediis Utriusque 
Fortunae of Petrarch (1304-74) who wrote that *only virtue can make 
us victorious' in our battle with fortune, in conscious imitation of 
Cicero.? In itself, the idea is a hackneyed and conventional one, and 
its use in these later writers often seems to be similar to way in 
which Doukas employed the word tyché, an exercise in classical 
nostalgia than a real attempt to explain the vicissitudes of human 
life. 

Some Italians, however, went further and played with the basic 
idea in a number of ways, particularly by attaching to virtus a meaning 
rather different from Livy's. In the Neapolitan Giovanni Pontano's 
1499 treatise On Fortune, for example, virtue becomes a kind of 
instinct that God bestows on individuals in order to help them to 
temper the vagaries of fortune.?^ The most famous take of all is to 
be found in Machiavelli's The Prince (1513). Here, although the 


37. Livy, History of Rome, 30.12.12: ‘Omnia quidem ut posses in nobis di dederunt 
virtusque et felicitas sua’. Cf. 5.34.2, 8.29.5, 34.37.4; Iiro Kajanto, God and Fate in 
Livy (Turku 1959) 79-91. 

38. E.g. Tusculan Disputations, 2.13-14. 

39. Petrarch, De Remediis Utriusque Fortunae (Lyons 1577) 4. English Translation: 
Remedies for Fortune Fair and Foul, trans. Conrad H. Rawski, I (Bloomington, Indiana 
1991) 1. 

40. Giovanni Pontano, ‘De Fortuna’, in Opera Omnia Soluta Oratione Composita, I 
(Venice 1518) 264r-309v; Don Cameron Allen, ‘Renaissance remedies for fortune: 
Marlow and the Fortunati’, Studies in Philology 38 (1941) 188-91; Carol Kidwell, 
Pontano. Poet and Prime Minister (London 1991) 292-3. 
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insistence on the need for virtue is traditional, Machiavelli twists 
matters and insists that virtue in a prince was something rather different 
from what was expected from a private citizen. His position required 
the prince to act for the good of the state in ways that would be 
considered immoral if he did them for himself." In this way virtue 
has ceased to be a set of pious precepts which if observed will secure 
the favour of some metaphysical entity, whether God or Fortune. 
Rather it is a set of practical actions which if implemented will lead 
to success. 

The link between virtue and fortune was, therefore, more than a 
mere literary convention in Renaissance Italy. Moreover, its use and 
redefinition went far beyond the political use to which Machiavelli 
was to put it. The frequency with which it appeared reflected the 
widely held belief in humanist circles that it was man’s free will, his 
ability to choose his own path and to mould his fate through the 
exercise of willpower and intelligence, which gave him his dignity. 
That conviction explains the very negative reaction of the Florentine 
Platonist, Marsiglio Ficino (1433-99) on reading Plethon’s On Fate, 
a work which he condemned for its fatalism.* It also explains the 
emphasis on virtue and fortune in Chalkokondyles’s work. 

It is hardly surprising that Chalkokondyles should have employed 
western ideas and literary conventions to present his vision of history, 
since his background, education and adult life all provided ample 
opportunity for him to have been influenced by modes of thought 
emanating from Renaissance Italy. Initially, the influence may have 
come indirectly, through his teacher. Plethon had stayed in Florence 
in 1438-9, while attending the Council to discuss the reunion of the 
Churches, and had taken the opportunity to enter into extensive 
discussions with Italian scholars on the relative merits of Plato and 
Aristotle. 


41. Niccoló Machiavelli, The Prince, trans. George Bull (Harmondsworth 1999, 2nd 
ed.) 49-50; Thomas Flanagan, ‘The concept of Fortune in Machiavelli’, in The Political 
Calculus. Essays on Machiavelli's Philosophy, ed. Anthony Parel (Toronto 1972) 
127-56, at 129-35; Quentin Skinner, Machiavelli (Oxford 1981) 23-31, 39-41. 

42. Plethon, Traité des lois, 64-79; Keller, "Two Byzantine scholars’, 363-6; Quentin 
Skinner, The Foundations of Modern Political Thought, I (Cambridge 1978) 94-101. 

43. Woodhouse, George Gemistos Plethon, 128-88; Harris, Greek Émigrés, 68, 129. 
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At a later stage, however, the influence probably came directly 
through Chalkokondyles’s own contact with Italian humanists. One 
likely source is the Acciaiuoli, the Florentine family which ruled 
Chalkokondyles’s native Athens. Although the last Duke of Athens, 
Francesco II, was ejected from the city by the Ottomans in 1456, 
other members of the family in Florence, particularly Donato Acciaiuoli 
(1428-78) and his brother Piero, continued to have links with Greece. 
They were both students of classical Greek and were instrumental in 
bringing the Constantinopolitan scholar John Argyropoulos to teach 
at the University of Florence in 1456. While there is no specific 
evidence that Chalkokondyles ever met either Piero or Donato 
Acciaiuoli, it is by no means inconceivable that he was known to 
them. Moreover, he had encountered at least one other Italian humanist, 
the antiquary, Ciriaco of Ancona. In the summer of 1447, Ciriaco 
had met Chalkokondyles at Mistra and the young Greek given him 
a guided tour of the ruins of ancient Sparta.“ 

Chalkokondyles may even have spent his later years and written 
his history in Italy, having probably left Mistra after the Turkish 
conquest of the Peloponnese in 1460, although the evidence is rather 
vague and contradictory. At least one member of his family, his cousin 
Demetrius Chalkokondyles, resided in Italy in the later fifteenth 
century, teaching Greek at Padua.“ Alternatively, according to another 
theory, Laonikos may have lived out his days on the Venetian ruled 
island of Crete.** In either case he would have been in a position for 
Latin literature and western modes of thought to influence his writing. 

What is more problematic is why Chalkokondyles should have 
applied these ideas to the Turks, for none of the Italian humanists 
seems to have done so. One of them who had a good opportunity 


44. Vespasiano da Bisticci, The Vespasiano Memoirs. Lives of Illustrious Men of 
the Fifteenth Century, trans. William George and Emily Waters (London 1926) 273-4, 
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was Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, later Pope Pius II (1458-64). Pius 
had been deeply saddened by the fall of Constantinople and spent 
most of his pontificate attempting to organise a crusade to retake the 
city. As part of his efforts in this direction, Pius wrote a tract on the 
origins of the Turks, in which he explicitly denied that they were the 
descendants of the Trojans and that they were therefore somehow 
fated to capture Constantinople.” This might have been an opportunity 
for Pius to do what Chalkokondyles was later to do and to link the 
fortune of the Ottomans with their own abilities. He was, after all, 
familiar with the convention. He had used it in his 1444 work, The 
Dream of Fortune, which described an imagined interview with the 
goddess of fortune herself. During the discussion, it emerged that 
fortune is by no means blind and inflexible and she was prepared 
admit that there were certain types of behaviour by which her favour 
can be won. What pleased her above all was courage. In his work 
on the Turks, however, Pius stops at disposing of blind fate and did 
not attempt to suggest that Turkish virtus might have won them their 
success. Instead, he went back to the tried and trusted convention of 
portraying them as monsters.” 

Perhaps the reason why Chalkokondyles did what Pius did not, 
was that he had lived in a very different situation. In Athens and 
Mistra, the Turks were near at hand and it was more difficult to 
ignore those aspects of their organisation which gave them the edge 
over their adversaries. Yet Chalkokondyles’s readiness to recognise 
those strengths does not mean that he pro-Ottoman. On the contrary, 
he was a Greek patriot, who looked forward to the day when a Greek 
emperor would once more rule over a considerable dominion.? While 
the virtues of the Turks had secured them successes in the past, it is 
likely that he believed that the tyrannical behaviour of Mehmed II 
was a sign that virtue and fortune were finally deserting the Ottomans, 


47. Piccolomini, ‘De Turcarum Origine’, in Pius II, Opera Omnia (Basle 1551) 
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and that the day of their downfall was not so far away. Their domination 
was not some inescapable punishment or fate, to be accepted with 
passive resignation, but something which in the long run could be 
overthrown by tenacity and courage. 

Chalkokondyles, therefore, displayed considerable courage and 
originality in playing games, like Pontano and Machiavelli, with the 
virtue-fortune link to account for the astonishing success of an enemy 
people. It is this aspect that makes his work completely different 
from those of Doukas and Kritoboulos and from those of western 
observers of Leonard of Chios and Pius II. It also makes his 
Demonstrations almost impossible to categorise. All that can be said 
is that he clearly believed that human beings are neither the cringing 
servitors of a just and terrible God nor the helpless playthings of 
fickle fortune. In the last analysis, whether Christian or Muslim, they 
are masters of their own destiny. 


Royal Holloway, University of London 
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Olympius and the ‘Saracens’ 
of Sicily 


DAVID WOODS 


The purpose of this note is to indicate how a recently re-edited 
inscription may contribute towards the solution of a long-standing 
problem posed by a short notice in the Liber Pontificalis. This notice 
appears to report that, following his failure to force Pope Martin I 
to accept the Typus issued by the emperor Constans II (641-68), the 
cubicularius and exarch of Italy Olympius led an expedition against 
the Saracens living in Sicily. He then died of disease ca. 652. The 
standard edition, and a recent translation, run: 


Videns ergo Olympius exarchus quia manus Dei circumtegebat Martinum 
sanctissimum papam, necesse habuit se cum pontifice concordare et omnia 
quae ei iussa fuerant eidem sanctissimo viro indicare. Quia facta pace cum 
sancta Dei ecclesia, colligens exercitum, profectus est Siciliam adversus gentem 
Saracenorum qui ibidem inhabitabant. Et peccato faciente maior interitus in 
exercitu Romano provenit. Et post hoc isdem exarchus morbo interiit.! 


So when Olympius saw that God's hand was shielding holy Pope Martin, he 
was forced to reconcile himself to the pontiff and disclose all his orders to 
that holy man. Now that he had made peace with God's holy church he 
mustered the army and set out for Sicily against the Saracen people who were 
living there. The result of sin was that the destruction befalling the Roman 
army was all the greater. After this the exarch died of disease.’ 


Stratos has already discussed the evidence in full and explained 
why this notice cannot be accepted at face value.’ First, there is no 
other evidence to support the occurrence even of an Arab raid upon 
Sicily by this early date ca. 652, let alone the establishment of a 


1. L. Duchesne, ed., Le Liber Pontificalis I (Paris 1955) 338. 

2. Trans. R. Davis, The Book of Pontiffs (Liber Pontificalis): The Ancient Biographies 
of the First Ninety Roman Bishops to AD715 (Liverpool? 2000) 72. 

3. A.N. Stratos, ‘The Exarch Olympius and the Supposed Arab Invasion of Sicily 
in AD652', JÓB 25 (1976) 63-73 reprinted in his Studies in 7th-Century Byzantine 
Political History (London 1983), X. 
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permanent settlement there as seems to be implied by the verb 
inhabitabant. The Arab chroniclers date the first attack upon Sicily 
to the caliphate of Mu'awiya (661-80), which attack seems identical 
to that described by the Liber Pontificalis during the pontificate of 
Adeodatus (672-76). Actual Arab settlement in Sicily seems only to 
have begun during the reign of the emperor Theophilus (829-42). 
Second, various sources record that Mu‘awiya, the commander of the 
Muslim forces from Syria to Egypt, agreed a truce with the Byzantine 
empire which seems to have lasted for the two year period 652-53. 
It seems most unlikely, therefore, that he would have attempted any 
venture in Sicily that might have been construed as a breach of this 
truce. So what does Stratos himself make of this notice? He argues 
that it preserves a distorted record of an expedition which Olympius 
made in order to secure Sicily for himself following his rebellion 
against the emperor. Specifically, he interprets the destruction suffered 
by the Roman army, or the Byzantine army as we should more 
properly describe it, as the result of plague rather than battle, the 
same sickness which killed even Olympius himself. He then interprets 
the reference to the Saracens as a result of a 9th or, preferably, a 
10th century distortion of the text, while admitting that ‘The large 
question remains unanswered as to why this incident has been distorted 
and to what end'.* It is not entirely surprising, therefore, that some 
Scholars have demonstrated a certain dissatisfaction with this 
interpretation by continuing to refer to the occurrence of an Arab 
raid upon Sicily ca. 652 as if there was little real doubt in the matter? 

The publication of a new edition of a recently published inscription 
suggests an entirely new solution. The inscription is a Greek epitaph 


4. Stratos, ‘The Exarch Olympius’, 73. 
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Martin I in the Liber Pontificalis did in the 7th century. 
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from a cruciform stele discovered at Constantinople, of late 6th century 
date at earliest. It records the death of a certain Theodore from 
Mauretania who had served under the command of Zar, the praefectus 
gentis of the Zarakianoi from Tripolitania in north Africa. Unfortunately, 
nothing else is known about this tribal group, but a good context for 
their recruitment of their menfolk into the Byzantine army and 
transportation overseas to Constantinople does offer itself. They most 
likely accompanied Heraclius (610-41) as he arrived in Constantinople 
from Carthage on 6 October 610 and put an end to the rule of Phocas 
(602-10). Indeed, the fact that the inscription records the date of 
Theodore’s death as 9 October raises the suspicion that he was killed 
during this very occasion. My suggestion, therefore, is that it was the 
Zarakianoi whom Olympius fought in Sicily ca. 652, not the Saracens. 
By ca. 610 it had long been the custom to resettle barbarians groups 
within imperial territory in return for their military aid.’ It is arguable, 
therefore, that Heraclius relocated the Zarakianoi from their territory 
in Tripolitania to better and more secure lands in Sicily in return for 
their contribution to his campaign against Phocas. The result was that 
the Zarakianoi felt a strong loyalty towards Heraclius and his dynasty, 
so that it was they who put up the most resistance to the usurper 
Olympius as he tried to extend his authority into Sicily also. They 
may also have been deterred from siding with him by the existence 
of a continued contribution by them to the imperial forces in the East. 

Such was the resemblance between the names of the Zarakianoi 
and Saracens, the obscurity of the former and the increasing prominence 
of the latter, that it was almost inevitable that the names of the two 
would be confused to the advantage of the Saracens. It is normally 
assumed that contemporary authors were responsible for the lives in 
the Liber Pontificalis from about ca. 640. These seem to have been 
‘humble clerks’ in the papal bureaucracy at Rome with little experience 
or knowledge of conditions elsewhere.’ Furthermore, such is the 
agreement and early date of the manuscript tradition, that it seems 


7. See M. Whitby, ‘Recruitment in Roman Armies from Justinian to Heraclius (ca.565- 
615)’, in A. Cameron (ed.), The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East III. States, 
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more probable that the author of the life of Pope Martin wrote gentem 
Saracenorum from the start, in mistaken ‘correction’ of his source, 
than that a subsequent copyist produced this text by amending an 
earlier reading gentem Zaracianorum. I suggest, therefore, that our 
*clerk' misunderstood his source, but that the epitaph of Theodore 
from Mauretania allows us now to appreciate his error for what it is. 


University College Cork 
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Recent work on Procopius and the 
composition of Wars VIII 


GEOFFREY GREATREX 


Abstract 


This article offers a survey of research on Procopius over the last six years 
as well as going into detail on certain disputed questions in Procopian 
scholarship; special attention is paid to the discussion of the Buildings in 
Antiquité Tardive 8 (2000). In particular, the author argues in detail for dating 
Wars VIII to 552 and for maintaining an early date for the composition of 
the Buildings. He upholds the traditional view of Procopius as a lawyer, 
rather than as a military engineer, and notes the failure of the notion of genre 
as a method of resolving the discrepancies between Procopius’ works. 


In the last few years, scholarship concerning Procopius' works has 
multiplied enormously. The aim of this contribution is two-fold. On 
the one hand, it would seem useful briefly to note the various treatments 
of Procopius which have appeared in the recent past, not all of which 
may have attracted notice.' On the other hand, since my article on 
the dating of Procopius' works of 1994 in this journal has been the 
subject of some discussion, I intend here to respond to points which 
have been raised, in particular concerning the dating of Wars VIII 
and the Buildings. 


The dating of Procopius! works 

Perhaps the most notable contribution to the field has been the volume 
of Antiquité Tardive dedicated to the Buildings. It is not our aim to 
provide a review of this volume here, but several of the articles 


1. Emphasis will be placed on works published between 1995 and 2003. A useful 
résumé of work published up to 1996 may be found in S. Tougher, ‘Cameron and 
Beyond: Review-discussion of Averil Cameron: Procopius and the Sixth century', 
Histos 1 (1997) [http://www.dur.ac.uk/Classics/histos/1997/tougher.html]. I am grateful 
to Juan Signes Codofier and Anthony Kaldellis for their comments on an earlier draft 
of this article. 

2. AnTard 8 (2000). 
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deserve comment, particularly in the context of the dating of Procopius’ 
works. Significantly, the contributors to the volume failed to reach 
any consensus about the chronology of Procopius’ career and writings; 
however, as Charlotte Roueché makes clear in the introduction (pp.6-7), 
the conference did not aim to achieve such a consensus, but rather 
to stimulate interest in the work. Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
note the differences between the contributors concerning the date of 
composition of the Buildings. James Howard-Johnston, in his paper 
entitled ‘The education and expertise of Procopius’, favours the 
traditional earlier dating, suggesting that Procopius died in 553, soon 
after completing Wars VIII. However, he appears to be in a minority. 
Elizabeth Jeffreys, for instance, in her paper ‘Malalas, Procopius and 
Justinian’s Buildings’, argues (p.76) in connection with Procopius’ 
reference to the Sangarius bridge that the start of building work is 
also referred to by Malalas (and thus she favours a later dating for 
the Buildings, cf. the abstract on p.73). She concedes, however, that 
it is in fact only to be found in Theophanes’ text, and, crucially, fails 
to respond to the arguments noted by James Howard-Johnston (p.21 
n.14). As I argued in 1994, there are good grounds for doubting both 
that Theophanes drew this entry from Malalas, and that the date can 
be relied upon.? Since the earlier dating for the Buildings is still far 
from commanding universal assent, and in the wake of interesting 
new arguments put forward in a recent article by Ewald Kislinger 
(focused chiefly on Wars II), it is timely to reconsider the issue.‘ 

First, the fresh points deployed by Kislinger. In considering raids 
on the Balkans in the 540s and 550s, he focuses in detail on one 
particular passage of Procopius (Wars IL.4.4-11). While describing 
the period leading up to the collapse of the Eternal Peace, Procopius 
refers to a peculiar type of comet seen in the eastern empire, dated 


3. Cf. C. Mango and R. Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor (Oxford 
1997), 344 n.1: ‘The absence of other material for this year (A.M. 6052) must cause 
some suspicion about the accuracy of Theophanes' dating.' Another recent work on 
Procopius, J. Signes Codofier, Procopio de Cesarea — Historia Secreta (Madrid, 
2000), 73-6, also accepts the later dating of the Buildings, cf. idem, ‘Prokops Anecdota 
und Justinians Nachfolge', JÓB 53 (2003), 47-81. 

4. E. Kislinger, ‘Ein Angriff zu viel’, BZ 91 (1998), 49-58 (not cited by any of the 
contributors to the AnTard volume). 
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by Kislinger to December 539 or January 540.5 It was followed by 
a series of Hunnic invasions. The first was immediate, sweeping 
across Illyricum as far as Cassandria (Wars II.4.4-6). Procopius takes 
the opportunity then to note that they often returned later to cause 
similar damage (11.4.7) and narrates two further episodes. The first 
concerns a successful raid upon the Thracian Chersonese, in the wake 
of which a few of the attackers even penetrated into Roman Asia 
Minor (IL.4.8-9). The second refers to a plundering expedition across 
Thessaly and Illyricum, including a successful attack on the pass at 
Thermopylae and the overrunning of nearly all Greece north of the 
Peloponnese (II.4.10-11). It is on this last raid that Kislinger focuses, 
seeking to identify it with the Kotrigur invasion of 558 or 559. He 
rightly notes that both Agathias, in describing the Kotrigur invasion 
(V.11-23, here V.23.6), and Procopius refer to an attack on the pass 
at Thermopylae and infers that they are alluding to the same invasion.‘ 
Before dealing with his theory in detail, we should briefly note the 
considerable implications of such a hypothesis: not only does it cause 
him to ascribe both the Buildings and the Anecdota to 558/9 but even 
to suppose that Procopius continued to update his material in the 
Wars right up to this date.’ 

A closer examination of the raids discussed by Procopius fails to 
justify this bold hypothesis, however. The first difficulty arises with 
the attack on Thermopylae: according to Procopius, the pass was 
turned and Greece devastated. On the other hand, according to Agathias, 
"The Kotrigurs that had been sent to Greece achieved nothing worthy 
of mention, having neither attacked the Isthmus (of Corinth) nor even 
passed Thermopylae on account of the presence of a Roman garrison' 
(V.23.6, tr. Frendo). The accounts of the two sources are clearly by 
no means as close as Kislinger suggests. Broader arguments can be 
brought to bear, moreover. As is well known, the Balkans were subject 
to repeated invasions throughout the 540s in particular; these assaults 


5. Kislinger, ‘Ein Angriff zu viel’, 53 and n.49. 

6. Kislinger, ‘Ein Angriff zu viel’, 54-6. 

7. Kislinger, ‘Ein Angriff zu viel’, 55 nn.56, 58. His arguments for the late dating 
of sections of Wars VIII (following J.A.S. Evans) will be examined below. 
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were carried out by various peoples, especially the Slavs and the 
Bulgars. Procopius recounts these invasions in the Gothic Wars, e.g. 
at Wars VII.11.15, where he describes an invasion by Huns in 544 
which had an impact on Belisarius’ lacklustre campaign in Italy. He 
records an invasion of Illyricum by the Slavs in 548, which reached 
as far as Dyrrhachium (Wars VII.29.1-3) and another, more wide- 
ranging one, in 550, which overran all of Thrace and Illyricum, during 
the course of which the invaders even captured the fortress of Topirus 
(Wars VILI.38, cf. Buildings IV.11.14).° Two conclusions may be drawn 
from these reports. First, invasions were numerous: we need not 
suppose that Procopius has troubled to report every one, since his 
prime focus is on the war in Italy. As Kislinger (and others) have 
noted, Procopius’ division of his work by theatres of war had 
disadvantages, one of which was the problem of where to insert 
material concerning the rather dismal campaigns in the Balkans." 
Second, various peoples conducted raids at different times; in some 
cases, they may have coordinated them. The raid in 550, for instance, 
may have been undertaken mainly by Slavs, but Huns could well 
have been involved: Procopius, in the Buildings (IV.11.11), notes that 
the part of Thrace affected by the attack was especially vulnerable 
to Hunnic attacks. In seeking to pin down the other invasions noted 
by Procopius at Wars II.4.8-11, we should not therefore pass over 
all these significant incursions of the 540s. It is far more probable 
that he is referring to two of them; the second might well be that of 
550. While the Slavs concentrated on the Thracian coast, a Hunnic 
army may have launched an otherwise unreported attack on Greece." 


9. See in general E. Stein, Histoire du bas-empire, vol.2 (Paris 1949), 521-35 with 
M. Whitby, ‘The Balkans and Greece, 420-602’ in A. Cameron, B. Ward-Perkins and 
M. Whitby, eds, The Cambridge Ancient History, vol.14 (Cambridge 2000), 714-15 
(stressing the variety of groups attacking the Balkans during the period). 

10. Kislinger, ‘Ein Angriff zu viel’, 54, cf. G. Greatrex, ‘The composition of Procopius’ 
Persian Wars and John the Cappadocian’, Prudentia 17 (1995), 3-4. Note also possible 
references to other raids, e.g. at Wars VIL14.11 (an attack by the Antae in the 540s). 
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subsequent raids with some rather vague references to Hunnic invasions in Wars VIII 
(e.g. VIIL21.21) and places it therefore in 551. Given that the invasion of 544, noted 
above, is said to have been undertaken by Huns, one might just as well suppose that 
it was this one which is referred to at Wars II.4.8-9 (which should be identified with 
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Kislinger’s attempt to take a passage in Wars II as describing an 
event of 558/9 cannot then be upheld. Given that no other references 
to events after 550 have ever been detected in Wars I-VII, the 
hypothesis is inherently improbable in any case. It nevertheless marks 
a useful advance in the field, since Kislinger successfully demonstrates 
that the three raids cannot all be dated to 540, as many scholars had 
hitherto supposed.” It has the further merit of drawing attention to 
the issue of when Procopius was writing up sections of his history, 
for it appears likely that we are dealing here with another section 
composed at a relatively late stage (especially if the last raid referred 
to took place in 550). We know of other sections added to Wars I 
and II in the late 540s: I.25, I have argued, represents a section 
inserted in 546, while the details concerning the return of John the 
Cappadocian to Constantinople were added at the end of Wars II in 
549/50 (11.30.49). At Wars II.4, a similar insertion has been made, 
leading to imprecision, indeed inaccuracy, in the sentence which 
immediately follows the insertion, where it is stated that ‘a little later’ 
the Persians broke the Eternal Peace (II.4.12)." 

We must now return to the dating of the Buildings. At the risk of 
some repetition, attention must be drawn again to several entries in 
Theophanes for the later 560s, during the reign of Justin II. For 
despite the uncertainties that surround the placement of his entries 
for this period, Theophanes’ dating of the start of construction work 
on the Sangarius bridge continues to be used as a means of attributing 
a late date to the Buildings.'* Under A.M. 6061, in very similar terms, 


the ‘recent’ attack on the Thracian Chersonese by unspecified invaders noted at 
Buildings IV.10.9, discussed further below). One does not have the impression that 
Procopius was interested in being especially precise about the identity of the various 
invaders, whether Huns, Slavs, or a combination, preferring rather to emphasise the 
scale of their depredations. 

12. Cf. e.g. Stein, Bas-empire, vol.2, 309 and G. Greatrex, ‘Procopius and Agathias 
on the defence of the Thracian Chersonese’, in C. Mango and G. Dagron, eds, 
Constantinople and its hinterland (Aldershot 1995), 126. 

13. Cf. Greatrex, ‘The Composition of Procopius’ Persian Wars’, 4-9. 

14. As noted above in the case of Jeffreys. Kislinger too sets much store by the 
Sanagarius entry, ‘Ein Angriff zu viel’, 59 n.56, citing Whitby’s positive assessment 
of the chronicler’s chronology here (‘Justinian’s Bridge over the Sangarius and the 
Date of Procopius’ De Aedificiis’, JHS 105 (1985), 140). 
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he describes the start of work on the palace of Sophianae by Justin.” 
Under A.M. 6062, the start of work on the palace of Deuteron is 
recorded, again in similar style. The building entry of A.M. 6063, 
concerning work undertaken by Narses, is slightly different, but at 
A.M. 6064 the start of a further project is given in much the same 
terms as the earlier entries, this time concerning the construction of 
two churches in Constantinople. One further entry, at A.M. 6073, 
refers to the start of a building project by Tiberius (of a bath at 
Blachernae). These entries, extending from the late 560s to c.580, 
which invariably refer to the start of a building project in 
Constantinople or nearby, simply cannot be drawn from Malalas, 
whose chronicle, it is agreed, terminated in the mid-570s at the very 
latest.'^ We may rather be dealing with a Constantinopolitan source, 
interested in imperial projects in the city and its vicinity, but one can 
only speculate. Furthermore, Theophanes’ attribution of these entries 
to various years is far from reliable, as Mango and Scott note.” 
Consequently, no support whatsoever can be gained for a late date 
for Procopius’ works based on Theophanes’ reference to the start of 
work on the Sangarius bridge. 

Michael Whitby’s contribution to the volume offers a detailed 
rebuttal of another recent treatment of Procopius, that of P. Rousseau, 
‘Procopius’ Buildings and Justinian’s Pride’, Byzantion 68 (1998), 
121-30. While Rousseau perceives criticism of Justinian lurking behind 
certain epithets applied to the emperor in the Buildings, invoking 
parallels with Demosthenes and Aeschylus’ Persae, Michael Whitby 
convincingly argues that there is nothing unusual in Procopius’ 
panegyrical references to Justinian.* As he makes clear in a footnote, 
Whitby remains unconvinced by arguments for the earlier dating of 


15. Mango and Scott suggest that this entry too is misdated, cf. 358 n.2. 

16. Cf. B. Croke, ‘Malalas, the man and his work’ in E. Jeffreys, ed., Studies in 
Malalas (Sydney 1990), 24-5, doubting the likelihood that the chronicle continued 
beyond 565. 

17. See nn.14-15 above. Note also G. Greatrex, ‘The dates of Procopius’ works’, 
BMGS 18 (1994), 110-11, for other chronological inaccuracies of Theophanes in this 
period. 

18. M. Whitby, ‘Pride and prejudice in Procopius’ Buildings: imperial images in 
Constantinople’, AnTard 8 (2000), 59-66. 
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the Buildings (p.63 n.29); in particular, he asserts that since the 
arguments I deployed in 1994 were based on omissions from the 
Buildings, they are somewhat unsafe. The general point is, of course, 
correct. Yet two of the arguments advanced in 1994 rely on something 
more than omission. First, that concerning the defence of the Thracian 
Chersonese. Procopius, at Buildings IV.10.9, refers to a barbarian 
invasion which overran the Chersonese (perhaps in 544), stating that 
it happened recently (enagkos).? If the work were composed in 559 
or later, then not only would the raid no longer have been recent, 
but it would also not have been the last one to occur: a less successful 
one took place in spring 558 or 559.” Second, and perhaps more 
crucially, there is Procopius' reference to those who had plotted against 
Justinian in 548/9 — Artabanes, Arsaces and Chanaranges. As I noted 
before, Procopius specifically states that all three ‘are not only living 
up to the present moment, and in possession of their own property, 
even though they were openly picked out (as conspirators), but are 
actually still serving as generals of the Romans, and are holding the 
consular rank to which they had been appointed' (Buildings 1.1.16). 
Although we lack information on these three individuals in the late 
550s, it is highly improbable that Procopius' statement could still be 
accurate over ten years after the discovery of the plot. We are left 


19. It is true, of course, that one cannot put too much weight on such words; Procopius 
is somewhat vague in his use of chronological indicators. Cf. A. Palmer, ‘Procopius 
and Edessa’, AnTard 8 (2000), 135, arguing that Procopius’ ‘immediately’, concerning 
repairs to the city of Edessa, should not be taken literally, and that work was only 
undertaken c.540, fifteen years after the flood of 525. See n.11 above on the date of 
this invasion. 

20. For detailed argumentation see Greatrex, ‘The dates’, 108-9 and ‘Procopius and 
the defences of the Thracian Chersonese’, 125-7. Kislinger, ‘Ein Angriff zu viel’, 55 
n.56, does not accept this point, but his reasoning is unclear. The implication of this 
whole section of the Buildings (1V.10.1-23) is that Justinian has vastly improved the 
defences of this region, which had been proved inadequate. It would therefore be odd 
indeed for Procopius to fail to report the successful defence of the peninsula by a 
favoured general of the emperor if he was writing after these events. 
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thus with two strong arguments for the early date of composition for 
the Buildings.” 

There is no need at any rate to engage in a discussion of the dating 
of the Anecdota. Although Kislinger favours the later dating (559), 
he does so largely to bolster his arguments (noted above) concerning 
the Wars and, to a lesser extent, the Buildings. Recent work on the 
Anecdota has in fact rather tended to back up the dating of the work 
to 550: Juan Signes Codofier argues persuasively for seeing it as a 
work linked to Procopius’ hopes for a change of régime and for the 
accession of Germanus.” 

The immediate aim of this article, however, is to return to a subject 
first dealt with in BMGS in 1994. A rejoinder to this article by J.A.S. 
Evans appeared in 1997, and it seems appropriate to respond to some 
of the points he raises. Our focus here will be the publication of 
Wars VIII, which, as Evans notes, has received relatively little attention 
compared to the vexed questions of the Anecdota and the Buildings. 
The crucial passage comes at VIII.15, but it is worthwhile to take 
the discussion back to II.28, the chapter in which the conclusion of 
a five-year truce between the Persians and the Romans is related. 
Procopius here (28.1) informs us of a diplomatic mission undertaken 
by Marcellus and Constantianus which took place around the time 


21. The second argument could be swept aside if one took the view that Buildings 
I was composed earlier, as Haury long ago proposed. I fail to see the force of Evans' 
suggestion, “The Dates of Procopius' Works: A Recapitulation of the Evidence’, GRBS 
37 (1996), 306 n.12, that the reference to Justinian's clemency would be more appropriate 
after the memory of the conspiracy had faded. This might be true (though it is not 
obvious), but fails to address the accuracy of Procopius' claim. 

Signes Codojier, ‘Prokops Anecdota’, 66 n.54, makes the interesting suggestion that 
it was precisely Justinian’s clemency towards these conspirators that inclined Procopius 
to look more favourably on Justinian’s régime and to embark on the Buildings (although 
he prefers the later dating of the work). 

22. Kislinger, ‘Ein Angriff zu viel’, 54-5 for his dating. See Signes Codofier, ‘Prokops 
Anekdota’, sections 1 and 3; he draws particular attention to the concluding chapters 
of Wars VII, some sections being written before Germanus' unexpected death, others 
afterwards. Whether he is right to suppose that the Anecdota could have been added 
on at the end of Wars VII.39, had Germanus lived and gained the throne, seems more 
doubtful. 

23. The articles in nn.17 and 21 above. 
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of Khusro's unsuccessful attack on Edessa.^ This incursion is 
conventionally placed in 544, but the recent article by E. Kislinger 
and D. Stathakopoulos has conclusively shown that it must have taken 
place in 543, as Procopius’ words at II.26.1 imply.” At the same time, 
he also states that the truce was concluded in the 19th year of 
Justinian’s reign, i.e. between 1 April 545 and 31 March 546. According 
to Kislinger and Stathakopoulos, a little more precision is possible 
here, for the continuator of Marcellinus comes dates the conclusion 
of the truce to the ninth indiction (September 545-August 546). They 
conclude therefore that the truce was agreed between September 545 
and March 546. As we shall see, however, it seems impossible to 
place the conclusion of the treaty so late, and the traditional chronology 
should be followed.” 

First, we may consider the period leading up to the truce, for with 
the elimination of the campaign of 544 a rather awkward gap opens 
up. It is possible nevertheless to account for the delay. As Procopius 
reports (II.28.1), two senior commanders in the East, Justus and Peranius, 
both died soon after their defence of Edessa against the Persians. We 
must therefore allow time for news of their deaths to reach the emperor 
and for their replacements, Marcellus and Constantianus, to be appointed 
and despatched to the East. We do not know when Khusro attacked 
Edessa, but it is likely to have been at the start of the campaigning 
season, in March or April 543. We may suppose that the two generals 
died later the same year, and that by the end of 543 or early 544 their 
successors were in office, ready to fend off any further invasions. 


24, The Greek is simply the usual vague hypo ton khronon touton. In this case, the 
events must have taken place somewhat after the siege of Edessa. 

25. E. Kislinger and D. Stathakopoulos, ‘Pest und Perserkrieg bei Prokop. 
Chronologische Überlegungen zum Geschehen 540-545”, B 69 (1999), 76-98 at 95-6. 
They arrive at their conclusion by placing the abortive Roman incursion into Persarmenia 
in 542, following Khusro's premature withdrawal from Roman territory, cf. pp.94-5. 
The standard view is still to be found (e.g.) in Whitby, ‘Pride and prejudice’, 61. For 
an overview of this campaign, taking into account the new chronology, see G. Greatrex 
and S. Lieu, The Roman Eastern Frontier and the Persian Wars, A.D. 363-630 (London 
2002), 112. 

26. Croke, The Chronicle of Marcellinus (Sydney 1995), 137 rejected the continuator's 
statement out of hand, supposing it to be a year too late. See Kislinger and 
Stathakopoulos, ‘Pest’, 97. 
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Then, as Procopius states at II.28.3, the emperor decided to embark 
on a diplomatic initiative, ordering the newly appointed Constantianus 
and the diplomat Sergius to undertake a mission to the Persian king. 
They found him at Ctesiphon, which implies that they did not arrive 
in summer, when the king preferred to withdraw to more mountainous 
climes.” We might tentatively advance a date of autumn 544 for this 
mission; Justinian may have thought it timely to move for a settlement 
in light of Khusro’s failure to launch an attack on Roman territory 
that year. To the ambassadors Khusro replied that in order for peace 
to be agreed and for negotiations to take place, an interim truce would 
be necessary; for this, he would require payment and the despatch of 
the Roman doctor Tribunus. We must then allow time for the 
ambassadors to report these demands to the emperor (a journey from 
Ctesiphon to Constantinople), so that we have now probably reached 
the end of 544. Justinian, according to Procopius (11.28.11) agreed to 
Khusro's terms forthwith, and sent off both Tribunus and the money 
demanded to Khusro. Ambassadors, not named by Procopius, must 
have accompanied the money and the doctor, and it wil! have been 
they who, probably in April 545, concluded the truce. 

We turn now to the dating of the truce of 545. In order to fix this 
date with certainty, it is necessary to work backwards from the end 
of Wars VIII. At VIIL17.9 Procopius refers to Yazdgushnasp's return 
to the Persian court 'after the winter season'. He goes on to recount 
campaigning in Lazica during that year, after which his narrative of 
eastern affairs ends, and attention shifts to the west. In dealing with 
Narses' campaign against the Goths in Italy, Procopius' account 
finishes with the battle of Mons Lactarius, generally dated to October 
552; this concluded (VIII.35.38) the eighteenth year of the Gothic 
war.” Procopius nowhere refers to any subsequent events. Therefore 


27. Proc. Wars I1.28.1-5 with Agathias, Hist. IV.29.7 on Khusro's habit of spending 
the summer in a mountainous region. 

28. Cf. Stein, Bas-empire, vol.2, 604 and n.1 and Signes Codofier, Historia Secreta, 
33. Procopius refers to the Roman capture of Cumae in the same section, although it 
was not taken until the following year (as is clear from Agathias): Teias’ brother 
Aligern declined to hand over the city. If we suppose that Procopius was writing up 
this section in Constantinople — the usual view — then such an error is quite 
understandable, since the terms imposed on the Goths by Narses demanded that those 
south of the Po surrender to them (Proc. /oc. cit. and Stein, loc. cit.). 
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the spring in which Yazdgushnasp arrived at Khusro’s court cannot 
be later than 552, the date usually accepted. A closer examination 
confirms this hypothesis. At VIII.15.21 Procopius refers to an unusual 
spell of warm autumn weather in Constantinople, not long after the 
negotiations had been concluded. This must refer to late 551; we 
may postulate either the month of October or November.? Now the 
agreement reached between Yazdgushnasp and Justinian involved a 
further truce for five years, as well as a Roman payment for the 
eighteen months which had elapsed between the expiration of the 
first truce and the new one (VIIL 15.3). If we go back eighteen months 
from October/November 551, we reach a date of April/May 550 for 
the terminus of the first truce; it follows that this truce was agreed 
in April/May 545.” 

Our conclusion thus upholds the traditional dating of the treaty, to 
be found, for instance, in Stein or PLRE.? The point is worth making, 
however, since Kislinger and Stathakopoulos specifically put forward 
a later date (between September 545 and March 546). They do so 
by trying to combine Procopius’ date (the nineteenth year of Justinian’s 
reign) with that of the continuator of Marcellinus comes (the ninth 
indiction, i.e. between September 545 and August 546). As Brian 
Croke notes in his translation, the continuator must be wrong. Since 
he fails to argue the point, however, we have here demonstrated that 
such a late dating of the first truce is simply impossible: the second 
truce would have to have been agreed in March 552 at the earliest, 
and then it becomes impossible to make sense of Procopius’ reference 
to the warm autumn in Constantinople (which followed the 
negotiations) and Yazdgushnasp’s arrival at Khusro’s court the 
following spring. It cannot refer to autumn 552, since Procopius’ 
account clearly does not extend into 553. The truce must therefore 


29. The Greek term used, to metopóron, is translated by LSJ as either ‘autumn’ or 
‘late autumn’. 

30. Procopius VIII.15.12 explicitly dates the second truce to the twenty-fifth year of 
Justinian’s reign, i.e. April 551-March 552. Dewing’s translation mistakenly proposes 
552/3 as the equivalent of Justinian’s regnal year, p.211. 

31. Stein, Bas-empire, vol.2, 502; J. Martindale, The Prosopography of the Later 
Roman Empire, vol.3 (Cambridge 1991), 334. 
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have been concluded at the very start of Justinian’s nineteenth year, 
in April, or possibly May, 545. 

The passages of Procopius already mentioned yield up further useful 
information when closely scrutinised. J.A.S. Evans argues that because 
Procopius refers to Khusro receiving 4600 pounds of gold — the 
sum covering the entire duration of the two truces and the interim 
period — he must therefore be writing after the end of the whole 
period of eleven and a half years, i.e. in 557 (sic) at the earliest.” If 
he is correct, this is of the highest importance in discussing the dates 
of Procopius’ other works and in assessing their approach to Justinian. 
But it is in fact possible to show conclusively that such a view cannot 
stand. First, a translation of the key passage in question, VIII.15.17: 


For Khusro has imposed on the Romans an annual tribute, (something) which 
he had clearly been eager for from the beginning; he has now received, for 
an apparently fair reason, 46 centenaria for (a period of) eleven years and 
six months, through the pretext of the armistice, (thus) giving the name of 
‘truce’ to the tribute, although in the meantime injuring and making war on 
Lazica, as has been stated. 


The word ‘now’ (tanun) is crucial for Evans. He infers from it 
that, given that the Romans paid four centanaria each year (VIII.15.5), 
this statement would only be correct once the time covered by the 
truce had elapsed. But the Romans did not pay four centenaria a 
year. Procopius specifically states, just after the passage noted, at 
VIII.15.6, that the Romans subsequently decided to pay the whole 
amount in one lump sum, wishing thereby to avoid the impression 
of being tributaries of the Persians. We do not have to look far for 
confirmation that it was while Yazdgushnasp was still in Constantinople 
that the decision to pay the entire sum (26 centenaria) to the Persians 
was taken, so that the ambassador could take it back to Khusro. At 
VIII.15.19 Procopius specifically refers to Yazdgushnasp possessing 


32. Cf. Croke, The Chronicle of Marcellinus comes, 137. 

33. Evans, ‘The dates’, 306. Strictly speaking, the second truce expired in autumn 
556; and one might presume that Roman payments would be made at the start of the 
year in question, so that a date of spring 556 would be more appropriate. Cf. Menander 
Protector, ed. Blockley, frg.6.1.148-54 (also in Greatrex and Lieu, Roman Eastern 
Frontier, 131-2) for the mechanisms of truce payments according to the treaty of 562. 
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‘money such as no envoy ever carried’ before his return to Persia. 
Although he also tells us that Justinian lavished many gifts upon the 
man, we may suppose that Procopius is referring not just to these 
but to the centenaria for the period of the truce. Furthermore, at 
VIIL.17.9, we hear of Yazdgushnasp’s arrival at the Persian court syn 
tois khrémasi (with the money), i.e. with the entire sum. Khusro 
proceeded to use the funds to procure the assistance of a large force 
of Sabir Huns (VIII.17.10). Both the emphasis laid by Procopius on 
the injection of funds into Khusro’s coffers and the use made of the 
money strongly imply that we are dealing here not with ten centenaria 
(what would be owing for the eighteen months and one of the five 
years of the truce) but with the entire sum for the five years. Procopius’ 
indignation, clearly visible here and elsewhere (e.g. VIII.15.14-18), 
is indeed much more comprehensible in this case: Justinian has paid 
out a vast sum, which is then being used to break the truce he has 
bought. Finally, we may note the conclusion of Procopius’ description 
of the unseasonally warm spell in autumn 551. He reports the view 
that some thought that it presaged some extraordinary event, but 
himself professes uncertainty, adding that ‘we shall most certainly 
know (whether it does) from how things turn out’. If no odd event 
could be ascribed to the warm weather for five years after its 
occurrence, it seems unlikely that anything to occur subsequently 
would be connected to it. Such a statement, written in 556 or later, 
would be surprising. Rather, Procopius’ words are more naturally 
interpreted as being written from a perspective of uncertainty about 
the future: writing in late 552, only a year later, he simply could not 
be certain whether something might not happen soon which would 
justify the opinions expressed about the warm weather.” 


Recent work on Procopius 
Perhaps the most striking aspect of recent studies of Procopius is the 
lack of consensus among them. This applies not only to the dating 


34. While Kislinger, ‘Ein Angriff zu viel’, 55 n.58, accepts Evans’ line, it is rejected 
with more argumentation by Signes Codofier, Historia Secreta, 32 and nn.61-2 and 
idem, ‘Prokops Anecdota’, 51 n.17 
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of his works, discussed above, but also to the very nature of the man 
himself. Procopius’ skill at describing warfare has long been 
recognised,” but uncertainty remains as to Procopius’ role in Belisarius’ 
entourage. The general view has long been that the historian received 
a typical education in the liberales artes, perhaps spending some time 
studying at the Gaza school, a noted centre of Thucydidean 
scholarship. He then pursued legal studies, no doubt aiming for a 
career in the imperial service, and it was for this reason that Belisarius 
selected him as his legal adviser, his assessor." Although Procopius 
does not describe himself as a lawyer, he is referred to as a rhetor 
by other authors later in the sixth century, and it is likely that by 
this term they are designating him as a lawyer; it is noteworthy too 
that many other cases of historian-lawyers are known from this period 
(such as Agathias, Evagrius and Menander).* But in place of Procopius 
the classicising historian and lawyer, James Howard-Johnston has 
proposed Procopius the architect/engineer, the final stages of whose 
education were 'almost certainly technical rather than rhetorical 
(p.29). It is largely on the basis of the Buildings that Howard-Johnston 
arrives at this conclusion, noting the profusion of descriptions of 


35. Cf. A. Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth Century (London, 1985), 241, with 
Tougher, ‘Cameron and Beyond’; W. Kaegi, ‘Procopius the military historian’, BF 15 
(1990), 53-85. 

36. See G. Greatrex, ‘Stephanus, the father of Procopius of Caesarea?’, Medieval 
Prosopography 17/\ (1996), 125-45. 

37. Cf. Cameron, Procopius, 8, Signes Codofier, Historia Secreta, 10-11. On the 
role of the assessor see G. Greatrex, ‘Assessores kaj historiistoj en la malfrua romia 
imperio', Jura Tribuno Internacia 2 (1998), 33-50. 

38. I have discussed this point in ‘Lawyers and Historians in Late Antiquity’, in 
Law, Society and Authority in Late Antiquity, ed. R. Mathisen (Oxford 2001), 148-61. 
I may have overstated my case in stating that Procopius is ‘now generally accepted 
to have been a lawyer’, p.150: Howard-Johnston, ‘The education and expertise of 
Procopius', 22 and n.19, is sceptical, although Signes Codofier, Historia Secreta, 11-12, 
95-7, finds evidence in the Anecdota for Procopius' legal interests. F. Tinnefeld, 
‘Prokopios [3]', in Der Neue Pauly 10 (2001), 391-2, also accepts the traditional view, 
as do two other recent encyclopaedia entries on Procopius — that of J.A.S Evans in 
G.W. Bowersock, O. Grabar and P. Brown, eds, Late Antiquity. A Guide to the 
Postclassical World (Cambridge, Mass. 1999), 654, and that by G. Greatrex in G. Speake, 
ed., The Encyclopaedia of Greece and the Hellenic Tradition (London 2000), 1405-6. 
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construction techniques, for instance of St Sophia in Constantinople; 
he argues that Procopius displays a particular interest in flood defences, 
furthermore, as at Antioch and Edessa (p.28).” 

Howard-Johnston's theory is undoubtedly an interesting one and 
will no doubt stimulate further contributions to the debate. A few 
objections to it may be raised here. First, more argumentation is 
needed before the notion of Procopius the lawyer is overturned: 
Howard-Johnston argues that Agathias merely inferred that he was a 
lawyer from his writings, as did others who designate him as a rhetor 
(p.22). One might argue just as plausibly that Evagrius (or Agathias), 
being lawyers themselves, would have more care in their use of the 
term.” Secondly, Howard-Johnston’s assessment of Procopius’ 
strengths and weaknesses in his account do not entail the conclusion 
that he was an engineer. It is interesting to compare Howard-Johnston’s 
article with that of Walter Kaegi entitled ‘Procopius the military 
historian, a work notably absent from MHoward-Johnston’s 
bibliography.“ Howard-Johnston argues that ‘Procopius’ view is tactical 
rather than strategic’, that he has ‘a raconteur’s interest in exciting 
or curious stories’ and that he is much better at reporting on ‘the 


39. References are to Howard-Johnston’s paper, ‘The education and expertise of 
Procopius’ AnTard 8 (2000), 19-30. Howard-Johnston strongly downplays the 
classicising nature of Procopius’ work. See, however, C. Pazdernik, ‘Procopius and 
Thucydides on the Labors of War: Belisarius and Brasidas in the Field’, Trans. Amer. 
Philol. Soc. 130 (2000), 149-87 for parallels between the two authors, cf. Signes 
Codofier, Historia secreta, 105-12. The evidence for the parallels between Belisarius 
and Brasidas discussed by Pazdernik cannot be swept aside as lightly as Howard- 
Johnston does (24 n.28). The work of Kate Adshead, ‘The Secret History of Procopius 
and its genesis', B 63 (1993), 13-16, also argues for allusions to Thucydides, cf. e.g. 
eadem, ‘Procopius’ Poliorcetica: Continuities and discontinuities’ in G. Clarke, B. Croke, 
R. Mortley and A. Emmett Nobbs, Reading the Past in Late Antiquity (Rushcutters 
Bay 1990), 93-104. 

40. Cf. B. Croke in E. Jeffreys, Studies in Malalas, 3 (Evagrius on Malalas). I 
mistakenly cite this reference as p.5 in ‘Lawyers and historians’, 151 n.15. Howard- 
Johnston, ‘The education and expertise of Procopius’, 24, notes a few passages where 
Procopius discusses legal matters, arguing that they are few and insignificant. More 
examples, however, may be found in my article, ‘Lawyers and historians’, 150 n.11, 
cf. more importantly Signes Codofier, Historia secreta, 95-105 and C. Gizewski, Zur 
Normativitdt und Struktur der Verfassungsverháltnisse in der späteren römischen 
Kaiserzeit (Munich 1988), 66-147. 

41. Above, n.35. 
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operational aspect of warfare’ than on planning, organisation and 
logistics (pp.23-4). Kaegi, on the other hand, asserts that Procopius 
‘appreciates and understands intelligence, planning, and their 
operational implementation and their interrelationships... He does not 
exclusively focus on dramatic historical action. Occasionally he is 
attracted by the unusual or unexpected, but it does not appear that 
he is often resorting to commonplace exaggerations to heighten drama 
and stimulate his readers’ interest’. While Kaegi is perhaps more 
generous in his assessment of Procopius' grasp of military affairs, 
the two views are broadly similar. Yet Kaegi sees no need to postulate 
Procopius as an engineer; rather, he views him as the author of a 
deliberately classicising history. 

It is significant that an argument for Procopius as an engineer 
should be developed specifically in a volume dedicated to Procopius' 
Buildings. As Howard-Johnston stresses, the choice of such a work 
as a panegyric to the emperor is extremely unusual (p.25); and it is 
from this point that his hypothesis of Procopius as an engineer/architect 
originates. Yet such an inference is not necessary. Procopius' choice 
of material for his encomium is indeed odd, but is capable of other 
explanations. At whatever point he composed the work, there is no 
doubt that Wars I-VII had been published. John the Lydian had also 
brought out a laudatory work concerning the first Persian war, and 
no doubt other panegyrics, like those by Procopius of Gaza and 
Priscian concerning the Emperor Anastasius, had been composed.” 
If Procopius hoped to attract imperial attention with his work, 
something distinctive was called for. He could hardly turn again to 
the military achievements of Justinian's reign, and a formulaic 
panegytic would not stand out. But a work devoted to the building 
activities of the emperor would have much to recommend it, however 
unprecedented it might be. Not only did it allow the author to describe 


42. ‘Procopius the military historian’, 83. 

43. Cf. G. Greatrex, Rome and Persia at War, 502-532 (Leeds 1998), 61 and n.7 
on John’s work (referred to at De Mag. III.28.). Recently, however, J. Schamp, ‘Les 
débuts d'un collégue: le cas de Jean le Lydien' in XXe Congrés International des 
Etudes Byzantines. Pré-actes (Paris 2001), III, 64, has argued that John refers rather 
to a work commemorating Khusro's retreat from Edessa in 540. 
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at length the extensive work undertaken in the imperial capital itself, 
but it also gave him the chance to display his familiarity with many 
of the cities of the eastern empire, from North Africa to Mesopotamia 
and Syria. This is not to say that certain aspects of architectural or 
engineering problems did not particularly interest Procopius; Howard- 
Johnston convincingly notes a particular attention to hydraulic works 
such as bridges and flood defences (p.29). But it is a large step to 
move from this to inferring that Procopius was trained as an architect 
or engineer. He also displays, for instance, an interest in remarkable 
wounds (Wars VI.2.15-36, cf. VI.23.36-9), as well in military 
technology (e.g. on archery, Wars 1.1.6-17, V.27.25-9, on caltrops, 
Wars V1L24.15-18, or on battering-rams, Wars VIII.11.27-34).“ An 
interest in various aspects of military campaigning and technical 
developments should not be translated into a technical expertise. A 
paper seeking to explore Procopius' background on the basis of the 
Anecdota would come up with very different results, given the range 
of topics covered there: apart from allusions to Justinian's laws (noted 
above nn.38, 40), much space is devoted, for instance, to economic 
affairs (Anecd. 19-30).5 

The nature of the Anecdota or Secret History has also been the 
subject of some discussion. Here, it seems, a consensus is closer to 
being achieved, at least on one important issue. Whereas in 1985 
Averil Cameron could advocate that ‘genre’ was the way of resolving 
the apparently incompatible differences between Procopius' three works, 
she now acknowledges that *we are now more prepared to recognise 
the complexities of individual works without denying that they may 
belong within broad classifications’. In fact, the tendency has been 
to go rather further than this, at least in the case of the Anecdota. In 
1995 I argued that there was a clear overlap between the passages 
concerning John the Cappadocian in Wars I-II and the Anecdota, noting 


44. All these instances noted by Kaegi, ‘Procopius the military historian’, 69-73. 
45. Cf. Adshead, ‘The Secret History’, 17-19, for this characterisation of these 
chapters. 

46. Compare Cameron, Procopius, 17 with Cameron, ‘Conclusion’, AnTard 8 (2000), 
178. Cf. J. Signes Codofier, ‘Prokops Anecdota’, 49 n.14. 
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that the harsh criticism of John in the Wars is much closer to the style 
of the Anecdota than to that of the Wars." Two recent studies have 
built upon this point, underlining the connection between these two 
works. In a paper entitled, ‘Procopius the Outsider?', I have suggested 
that Procopius never intended to write the Anecdota as a separate 
work: his expectation was that Justinian would not outlive Theodora 
by much, and thus he would be able to integrate all his criticisms into 
one work, the Wars. Scurrilous criticisms could be (and were in the 
case of John) incorporated into a work of classicising history such as 
the Wars, and therefore to have recourse to the concept of ‘genre’ is 
unnecessary.* J. Signes Codofier has likewise seen in the Anecdota 
the outline of a work destined to magnify the reign of Justinian's 
successor through criticism of his predecessor; he suggests that 
Procopius, believing Justinian's demise to be imminent, may have 
favoured the cause of Germanus, whose star was in the ascendant 
around the year 550, and whose competence he stresses.” 

Lastly, a recent challenge to the prevailing orthodoxy of Procopius' 
Christianity must be considered. Anthony Kaldellis, in a seminar 
paper presented at King's College, London and at Oxford in February 
2001, while noting various parallels between Procopius' works and 
those of Plato, has asserted that ‘The history of the sixth century was 
written by a series of Platonists', referring to both Procopius and 
Agathias.? As will be seen, although Kaldellis deserves credit for 


47. Greatrex, ‘The composition of Procopius’ Persian Wars’, 1-13. B. Rubin long 
ago noted the Anecdota-like quality of the passage concerning John. 

48. G. Greatrex, ‘Procopius the Outsider?’ in D. Smythe, ed., Strangers to themselves. 
The Byzantine Outsider (Aldershot 2000), 215-28. 

49. Signes Codojier, Historia secreta, 62-7 with idem, ‘Datierung und Zweck von 
Prokops Geheimgeschichte', XXe Congrés international des Études Byzantines. Pré- 
actes (Paris 2001), HI, 63, now developed as ‘Prokops Anecdota’. Signes Codoiier, 
*Prokops Anecdota’, 49 n.14, remains uncertain as to whether all the somewhat disparate 
material collected in the Anecdota could have been deployed in the Wars. 

50. ‘Plato’s Revenge: Byzantine literary criticism and the Secret History of the sixth 
century’. See also idem, ‘The historical and religious views of Agathias: a 
reinterpretation', B 69 (1999), 206-52. Quotation from the concluding paragraph of 
the former paper. I am grateful to Dr Kaldellis for providing me with a copy of his 
seminar paper (which I was unable to attend); my aim here is merely to draw attention 
to his arguments and to offer a few counter-remarks. The reader will have to await 
his forthcoming monographs for a fuller exposition of his arguments. 
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highlighting a hitherto relatively neglected aspect of Procopius’ work, 
it is doubtful whether his arguments will be deemed sufficient to 
overthrow the standard view of Procopius — as a typical Christian 
of his age, who, for reasons of style, tends to make few references 
to Christianity.>! 

Simply put, the thrust of Kaldellis’ contention is that the works of 
the classicising historians abound in references to Plato and the 
Neoplatonists — references which are not obvious at first glance, 
but which would certainly have been recognised by fellow Platonists 
at the time. Moreover, far from being disengaged from political life, 
some philosophers, such as Damascius, favoured an active participation 
in politics despite the unfavourable intellectual climate.” Kaldellis 
thus justifies his project of mining the accounts of Procopius and 
Agathias for allusions to earlier works which would redound to the 
discredit of their Christian rulers and which would have been picked 
up by their fellow sympathisers — a more widespread and active 
group than has generally been supposed. Before examining some of 
the cases which Kaldellis cites, we may touch on a few general 
difficulties. In essence, his contention is that Procopius' (and Agathias") 
works contain an ‘inner story’, which ‘is probably aimed at readers 
who know Plato, for they would be most likely to detect and appreciate 
all the carefully chosen allusions’. The first problem concerns 
Procopius’ readership: did he command an audience of Platonist 
philosophers? Kaldellis can offer no direct evidence, and it is probably 
best to remain cautious about the existence of such circles in 
Constantinople and elsewhere during Justinian’s reign.? Furthermore, 
Kaldellis relies to some extent for his case on the Anecdota, which 
is particularly problematic: Procopius tells us explicitly that he feared 
to show it to anyone, even a relative, let alone any philosophers (1.2). 


51. Cf. Cameron, Procopius, ch.7 and 234-5. J.A.S. Evans’ article, “Christianity and 
Paganism in Procopius of Caesarea’, GRBS 12 (1971) is also an important contribution 
to the debate. His arguments, ibid. 86-93, for Procopius’ adherence to Christianity 
appear compelling. 

52. Cf. (e.g.) Damascius, Philosophical History, ed. and tr. P. Athanassiadi (Athens 
1999), $124. 

53. Cf. M. Maas, John Lydus and the Roman Past (London 1992), 72-3. 
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If Platonists were the intended audience for the work, they could 
only be those of a subsequent generation — in which case, given 
that Procopius’ own safety was no longer at stake, one wonders why 
there would be any need for oblique allusions to Platonic doctrines, 
especially since he does not hesitate to label Justinian a tyrant in the 
work. Secondly, there is the fact that Kaldellis privileges the allusions 
to Plato above those to (for instance) Thucydides and Herodotus. The 
fact that Procopius and his successors see fit to allude to earlier 
historians and, no doubt, philosophers, need not lead to the conclusion 
that any such allusion is some sort of ‘code’; we may rather be 
dealing with commonplaces of classical learning, particular phrases 
or expressions likely to be used, and noticed, by those who had 
received a classical education.“ Thirdly, there is the specificity of 
Kaldellis’ argument: Procopius and Agathias, he insists, were crypto- 
pagans. He makes no reference to Menander Protector, for instance, 
or Theophylact Simocatta. Yet the latter’s work is dotted with allusions 
to classical authors, and even begins with a dialogue between 
Philosophy and History (which refers directly to Socrates). But because 
Theophylact accords a larger role to Christianity in his work, there 
has never been serious doubt about his allegiance. It is unclear 
therefore why we should suppose that the possible allusions to Plato 
in Procopius’ and Agathias’ works (but not, apparently, others’) should 
be interpreted as a particular type of coded criticism." 

It remains to consider some of the passages brought forward by 
Kaldellis to support his position. The first is that of Theodora's famous 
pronouncement during the Nika revolt: *Royalty (basileia) is a good 


54. But note Greatrex, ‘Stephanus’, 129 and references at n.9 on the question of the 
depth of knowledge of classical authors (perhaps limited to extracts in handbooks). 
Kaldellis argues (pers. comm.) that references to Plato are particularly significant since 
Plato was not part of the standard curriculum in the sixth century. But cf. N.G. Wilson, 
Scholars of Byzantium (London 1983), 8, 19, 24, 50 for study of Plato in late antiquity. 
He also notes, ibid. 30-1, how the Gaza school, where Procopius might have studied 
(above, n.36), was particularly influenced by Plato. 

55. On Theophylact, see M. Whitby, The Emperor Maurice and his historian (Oxford 
1988), 322-9 and idem, ‘Greek Historical Writing after Procopius: Variety and Vitality’ 
in A. Cameron and L. Conrad, eds, The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East, 1, 
Problems in the Literary Source Material (Princeton 1992), 47-54. 
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burial-shroud’ (Wars 1.24.37). It has long been noted that this is an 
echo of earlier authors such as Isocrates and Diodorus Siculus, who, 
however, refer to ‘tyranny’ (tyrannis) rather than royalty. According 
to Kaldellis, Procopius’ target readers would easily be able to perceive 
the latent criticism of Justinian in the remark, effectively labelling 
him a tyrant.* But while it is true that Dionysius enjoyed an unenviable 
reputation in antiquity — althought perhaps not to the extent sometimes 
claimed — the context in which the remark is cited in Isocrates’ 
speech, for instance, is a favorable one: king Archidamus cites it as 
an instance of courage in the face of adversity, after which the tyrant 
defeated the Carthaginians and enjoyed a long and successful rule. 
It is far from obvious that there is a double-edge to Theodora’s remark, 
even if it is often accepted as having one.” 

Another instance noted by Kaldellis is that of the Persian noble 
Seoses, condemned and executed during the reign of Kavadh for his 
failure to abide by Persian customs (Wars L.11.31-8). Here he notes 
an interesting apparent allusion to Plato's Apology (24c): Seoses, like 
Socrates, is accused of worshipping new divinities (kaina daimonia, 
Wars 1.11.35). According to Kaldellis, Procopius was thereby offering 
a signal to fellow Platonists, indicating ‘the tension between philosophy 
and tyranny', even though Seoses was not a philosopher. But although 
the parallel with the Apology may deserve notice, Procopius' portrayal 
of Seoses is hardly flattering: he is insufferably arrogant (Wars 1.11.33) 
and had indeed contravened Persian customs by burying his wife 
(1.11.35). Kavadh emerges badly from the story, since he owed his 
throne to Seoses' aid, while from this whole section of the Wars, it 
is the Emperor Justinian who gains the credit. For Procopius here 
contrasts the ready ear given to the accusations against Seoses with 
Justinian's treatment of Hypatius, against whom similar slanders were 


56. Cf. J.A.S. Evans, The Age of Justinian (London 1996), 124. 

57. By Evans (n.56 above), cf. idem, ‘The “Nika” rebellion and the Empress Theodora’, 
B 54 (1984), 380-2, as well as by Kaldellis. Cameron, Procopius, 69, is more reserved. 
Isocrates, Archidamus, 45 for the reference; cf. Diodorus Siculus, XIV.8. Cf. L.J. 
Sanders, Dionysius I of Syracuse and Greek Tyranny (London 1987), 33 n.16 on 
Isocrates’ favourable stance; Sanders also emphasises that pro-Dionysian accounts 
were not entirely overshadowed by Timaeus' hostile version, ibid. vii, 174-6. 
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raised: the emperor, after torturing some of his servants, removed 
him from office but did him no harm (1.11.39). The other significant 
difficulty with Kaldellis’ interpretation is that a search of the TLG 
reveals many instances of the phrase kaina daimonia between Plato 
and Procopius. Many later philosophers, such as Themistius and 
Diogenes Laertius, use the phrase in referring to the accusations 
against Plato, as do other authors. But not all cases of the phrase 
refer to Plato: Dio Cassius, at LII.36.2, reports that Maecenas advised 
Augustus not to tolerate those who would introduce kaina daimonia, 
since they might threaten his reign — a closer parallel, perhaps, to 
Procopius than Plato. Thus the use of the phrase in this case by 
Procopius simply cannot be used to prove an allusion to Plato. 

Kaldellis combines the story of Seoses with that of Symmachus 
and Boethius, philosophers famous for their justice, executed by 
Theoderic after envious men slandered them to him (Wars V.1.32-4); 
both events happened around the same time, and, he argues, point 
up the tension between philosophy and tyranny. Two problems may 
be noted here. First, Theoderic himself is accorded high praise by 
Procopius (Wars V.1.26-30, using some interesting philosophical 
vocabulary): two philosophers are thus executed by a ruler who ‘was 
exceedingly concerned with justice’. Second, the topos of envy and 
unfair accusations, recurs throughout Procopius’ work, no doubt 
because this reflects the reality of court life: at Wars IV.8.1 we have 
another good example, in which ‘envy’ leads to accusations by certain 
people against Belisarius in Africa.” It is unclear therefore how the 
cases of Seoses and Boethius and Symmachus illustrate a tension 
between tyranny and philosophy. 

Kaldellis' arguments are stimulating and thought-provoking, but 
they are unlikely (as stated so far) to convince the majority of scholars. 
It is too easy to scrutinise any ancient author for traces of critical 
undercurrents, which, it is argued, are there to be picked up by fellow 
critics of the régime in question. Undoubtedly there was criticism 
of any emperor, including Justinian. We even have traces of a 


58. Cf. Kaegi, ‘Procopius the military historian’, 81-2. 
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philosophical dialogue in which methods of selecting an emperor are 
discussed.” There were also certain topoi attaching to bad rulers 
which had a long pedigree, going back to Theopompus and even 
beyond — Herodotus, for instance, offers a stereotypical portrait of 
a tyrant at IIL.80. But deployment of and recourse to these 
commonplaces should not deceive: Procopius’ portrait of Justinian 
the tyrant no more makes him a pagan than Theophylact’s damning 
presentation of the wine-swilling usurper and tyrant Phocas.* 

In conclusion, it is clear that a new phase in Procopian studies has 
opened up. Almost everything about Procopius is in doubt — was 
he a Christian or a pagan, an architect/engineer or a lawyer? — 
including even the date of his death and the chronology of his works. 
In this last case, the debate seems to have drifted somewhat: those 
who favour a late date for the Buildings or Wars VIII have tended 
to rely on older arguments about the issue and have failed to address 
some of the points raised more recently. The lack of a commentary 
on his various works is ever more keenly felt, but detailed studies 
on individual books are in progress: Maria Kouroumali’s doctoral 
thesis, Historiographical and Historical Study of Procopius’ Wars 
(Oxford) will soon be completed, covering the Gothic Wars, while 
Ian Colvin’s doctoral thesis, Lazica in the Sixth century (Oxford), 
also in preparation, will contain useful analysis of Wars I-II and VIII. 
Two more general books on Procopius by Anthony Kaldellis are also 
promised. There is every sign therefore that the present momentum 
in Procopian studies will be maintained for some years; whether this 
will result in a greater consensus concerning the author and his works 
is rather less certain. 


University of Ottawa 


59. Menae Patricii cum Thoma referendario. De scientia politica dialogus, ed. C.M. 
Mazzuchi (Milan 1982), esp. book V. 

60. Theoph. Sim. Dialogue of Philosophy and History 4, Hist. VIIL10.4, 13.1. On 
the traditions of good and bad tyrants in archaic Greece, cf. R. Osborne, Greece in 
the Making, 1200-479 B.C. (London 1996), 193-7. For harsh criticism of Roman 
emperors in classicising histories, cf. Greatrex, ‘Procopius the Outsider?', 217-18. 
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Re-inventing the Homeland in the 
Historiography of Frankish Greece: 
The Fourth Crusade and the 
Legend of the Trojan War' 
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Abstract 


A close reading of Western texts belonging to the twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries reveals the process by which the legend of the Trojan War came 
to be associated with the conquest of Constantinople. After 1204, attempts 
in the Morea to re-work Benoit de Sainte-Maure’s Roman de Troie attest to 
gradual changes in the relationship of the Frankish conquerors with their 
territories in the former Byzantine Empire, but also with their lands of origin. 
A parallel ideological transformation may be shown to have occurred within 
the Byzantine tradition. This evidence sheds light on the Late Medieval 
contexts in which were composed the Iliad of Constantine Hermoniakos, the 
anonymous [TdAguoc thc Tpwddoc, the Byzantine Iliad and Achilleid. 


During the Late Middle Ages, the use to which Trojan legend was put 
underwent a marked development in the Eastern Mediterranean. Of 
the verse narratives in Greek dated to this period, a large proportion 
deals with Trojan themes. Already by the twelfth century, claims to 
Trojan ancestry had been widely disseminated in Western Europe, while 
similar political overtones were present in Middle Byzantine chronicles. 
Yet the version of the legend given in the Late Greek texts appears to 
react against these traditions. A key to this shift may be shown to lie 
in the association of the story of Troy with the Fourth Crusade. 


1. Versions of this article were given as papers at the International Medieval Congress 
(University of Leeds, 2002) and at the General Seminar of the Centre for Byzantine, 
Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies (University of Birmingham, Spring 2003). I am 
grateful to both audiences for their comments and suggestions. Nor should I neglect 
to mention the assistance I received on particular points from David Gwynn. My 
thanks also to Emma Furniss and Nina Stegerhoek, for help with Dutch. My greatest 
debt, however, is to Elizabeth and Michael Jeffreys, whose reading of an early draft 
led to numerous improvements. 
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A ‘New France’ 

Two decades after the capture of Constantinople, Pope Honorius III 
wrote to Blanche de Castille, wife of Louis VIII, that there had been 
created what was ‘practically a New France’ in the Latin Empire or 
Empire of Romania,’ the group of states, with rulers from the West, 
which had been established in the wake of the diversion of the Fourth 
Crusade.’ Honorius’ remark concerning a ‘New France’ implied the 
recreation of a familiar environment in the newly acquired territories. 
Physical relocation, it would seem, did not necessitate estrangement 
from the original culture, at least in the initial years of occupation. 
Yet, if for a generation after its creation, the Empire of Romania had, 
in the Pope’s eyes, briefly blossomed into a second France within 
whose borders Christian doctrine and chivalry emulated the very same 
qualities already found in the fatherland, the defining moment of the 
conquest of Constantinople was frequently portrayed in the narrative 
sources through a rhetorical strategy which appears contradictory to 
this notion. Vernacular and Latin historiography described the event 
as a return from exile, equating Western possession of Constantinople 
and its hinterland in 1204 with the reacquisition and rehabitation of 
Troy. 

In fact, this conceptualisation of conquest was not incompatible 
with statements concerning a ‘New France’, for Troy was thought to 
be the native city of the Franks according to a tradition that can be 
traced back at least to the seventh century.‘ The chronicle known as 


2. Regesta Honorii Papae III, vol. 2, ed. P. Pressutti (Rome 1895) 250-1 (item 5006). 

3. The classic studies on Crusader Greece are: W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant: 
A History of Frankish Greece (London 1908), J. Longnon, L'Empire latin de 
Constantinople et la principauté de Morée (Paris 1949) and, for the Peloponnese, A. Bon, 
La Morée franque: Recherches historiques, topographiques et archéologiques sur la 
Principauté d'Archaie, vol. 1 (Paris 1969). An introductory book with an up-to-date 
approach is P. Lock, The Franks in the Aegean: 1204-1500 (London/New York 1995). 

4. There is some scattered evidence from the third and fourth centuries to suggest 
that this association of the Franks with Trojan myth was not introduced in the early 
medieval period, but had a past stretching back into the Roman Empire. See J. Barlow, 
‘Gregory of Tours and the Myth of the Trojan Origins of the Franks’, Frühmittelalterliche 
Studien: Jahrbuch des Instituts für Frühmittelalterforschung der Universität Münster 
29 (1995) 86-95 and, for a more measured account, E. Ewig, ‘Le Mythe troyen et 
l'histoire des Francs’, Clovis: Histoire et mémoire, ed. M. Rouché (Actes du Colloque 
international d'histoire de Reims. Paris 1997) 817-847. 
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that of Fredegarius recounted that a certain ‘Duke Francus’ emerged 
as the first leader of one section of the Trojans, a handful of people 
fortunate enough to be spared from the general carnage, but whom 
Greek aggression had nonetheless forced to abandon their city and 
wander far away from their homeland (Book II).5 The perpetuation 
of such an explanation of the origins of the people who bequeathed 
their name to Francia (and thence to France) allowed the Crusaders’ 
experience of geographical displacement from the fle-de-France, 
Champagne, Picardy, Burgundy, Flanders and the Hainault to the 
Eastern Mediterranean to be mediated through the exploitation of a 
genealogy construed to argue for the status of the ‘Old France’ as 
that merely of a temporary abode of Trojan exiles. 


Trojan legend in Western Europe 

In order to explain the overwhelming relevance of an ancient myth 
to the Fourth Crusade, it is necessary to sketch in the background to 
Western ideas of Troy. 


i. The Trojan War and the genealogical construction of history 
Ideologically, the Trojan War was, by the turn of the thirteenth 
century, established in the West as a conventional ne plus ultra of 
historical discussion. The fall of Troy represented ‘the beginning 
beyond which retrogression was not demanded’,’ since the narrative 
of the destruction of that city could serve, in an act of deliberate 
historical fraud, as a prelude to the exile of a number of Trojan 
princes, each of whom would, in the same manner as Aeneas, be the 
‘fons et origo of the country to which he was onomastically attached’.’ 


5. Fredegarius, Chronicae, ed. B. Krusch (MGH Scriptores rerum Merovingicarum 2. 
Hannover 1888) 45-46. A different version of the legend is given in Book III, 93-95. 
With the Chronicle of Fredegar, both dating and unity of authorship remain a matter 
of debate. But for the proposition that the core was written in c.658 AD, see W. Goffart, 
*The Fredegar Problem Reconsidered', Speculum 38 (1963), 206-241. 

6. J.H.M. Taylor, ‘Order from Accident: Cyclic Consciousness at the End of the 
Middle Ages', in Cyclification: The Development of Narrative Cycles in the Chansons 
de Geste and the Arthurian Romance, ed. B. Besamuca et al. (Amsterdam 1994) 64. 

7. J.H.M. Taylor, ‘The Sense of a Begining: Genealogy and Plenitude in Late Medieval 
Narrative Cycles', in Transtextualities: Of Cycles and Cyclicity in Medieval French 
Literature, ed. S. Sturm-Maddox & D. Maddox (Medieval and Renaissance Texts and 
Studies 149. New York 1996) 117-8. 
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Such usage of Trojan ancestry for the political legitimisation of a 
dynasty is found, traced through a genealogy stretching back to Aeneas 
and Brutus, in Book I of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s twelfth-century 
Historia Regum Britanniae.* However, the most spectacular textual 
elaboration of Troy in this period occurs in the form of the vernacular 
Roman de Troie by Benoit de Sainte-Maure.? Although the arrival in 
Italy of Anthenor and Aeneas is included in Benoît (vv.27461-567; 
vv.28253-6), his poem does not overtly use the myth of the Trojan 
origin of the peoples of the West. Even so, the Roman de Troie may 
be seen in its context as a document of ‘overdeterminedly ancestral 
history',? together with four other ‘mises en roman’ produced in the 
Anglo-angevin court of Henry II Plantagenet. The Roman de Troie, 
the Roman d'Eneas, Roman du Brut, Roman de Rou and the Chronique 
des ducs de Normandie represented a concerted programme furthering 
royal interests by the telling, in overlapping stages, of a complete 
chronology or lineage." 


8. Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia regum Britanniae, vol. 1, ed. E. Wright 
(Cambridge 1984) 2 ff. For a study of the role of Trojan myth in Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
see the particularly rich article by F. Ingledew, ‘The Book of Troy and the Genealogical 
Construction of History: The Case of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia regum 
Britanniae’, Speculum 69 (1994) 665-704. Relevant points are also raised in J. Timothy, 
*Geoffrey of Monmouth, Fouke le Fitz Waryn, and National Mythology', Studies in 
Philology 91 (1994) 233-249 and R. Waswo, ‘Our Ancestors, the Trojans: Inventing 
Cultural Identity in the Middle Ages’, Exemplaria 7 (1995) 269-290. 

9. Benoit de Sainte-Maure, Le Roman de Troie, ed. L. Constans, 6 vols. (Paris 
1904-12). 

10. F. Ingledew, ‘The Book of Troy and the Genealogical Construction of History’, 
695. It has been suggested that the myth of Trojan descent was seen by the Plantagenets 
as a way of fostering a common sense of identity between Normans and British 
(P. Eley, ‘The Myth of Trojan Descent and Perceptions of National Identity: The Case 
of Eneas and the Roman de Troie’, Nottingham Medieval Studies 35 (1991) 27-40). 

11. Moreover, with the emergence of the narrative cycle in the Late Middle Ages, 
the Roman de Troie was confirmed as a point of departure in compilations such as 
Ms BN fr. 1450, dated to 1225-1250, where the prologue of the Benoít's poem is 
used to introduce both material derived from other romans d’antiquité, and arthuriana. 
BN fonds frangais 1450 is an early example of the cyclical aesthetic. On the subject 
of this manuscript, see J.H.M. Taylor, ‘Order from Accident: Cyclic Consciousness at 
the End of the Middle Ages’, 63-4. 
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ii. Western perceptions of the Byzantine capital: Constantinople or 

Troy? 

During a period when, as Henry of Huntingdon observed, Trojan 
descent was claimed ‘by most peoples in the West’,” crusading 
activities in Syria added a further political dimension to the exploitation 
of legendary material pertaining to Troy." In the search for suitable 
imagery with which to represent the achievements of the First Crusade, 
the redactor of the additions to Gilo's Historia vie Hierosolimitane 
was led to associate the theme of the Trojan War with the Holy 
Land." Setting forth his subject-matter in the opening lines of Book 
I, the anonymous poet, writing soon after the year 1118, stated that 
he intended to tell *how [...] the noble journey was undertaken, by 
which those who were violating the rights of the Holy Sepulchre 
deservedly received fitting wages for their evil deeds; how Troy of 
old began in her own Franks to rise again, and crushed the kingdoms 
hostile to Christ’ (vv.7-12). Yet this poem connects Priam's city not 
only with Jerusalem, but also with Constantinople. During the account 
of Godfrey of Bouillon's crossing to the eastern shore of the Sea of 
Marmara, Troy's geographical proximity to the Byzantine capital is 
emphasised (III.186-218). 


12. Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum (The History of the English People), 
ed. & trans. E. Greenway (Oxford Medieval Texts. Oxford 1996) 478. 

13. The account which follows, of twelfth-century developments in the usage by 
western writers of Trojan legend to refer to Constantinople, is much indebted to 
B. Ebels-Hoving, Byzantium in westerse Ogen (Assen 1971) 47, 91, 252-4. For a 
similar approach, applied to the Pelerinage de Charlemagne and Benoit's Roman de 
Troie, see E. Baumgartner, ‘Troie et Constantinople dans quelques textes du XIIe et 
du siécles: Fiction et histoire’, in La Ville: Histoires et Mythes, ed. M.-C. Bancquart 
(Paris c.1981) 6-16. 

14. Referred to today as the anonymous Charleville poet, after the sole manuscript 
in which his additions to the Historia survive (Charleville-Méziéres, Bibliothéque 
Municipale MS97), this redactor used to be wrongly identified as ‘Fulco’. See Anon. 
& Gilo of Paris, The Historia Vie Hierosolimitane, ed. & trans. C.W. Grocock & J.E. 
Siberry (Oxford Medieval Texts. Oxford 1997) xiii-xxiv. The vagueness in Book I of 
the Historia as to the geographical location of Troy is shared by the Roman d'Eneas, 
where the audience is informed only that the city was somewhere to the east of both 
Africa and Italy, and could best be reached by sea. This lack of precision would have 
made it easier to associate Trojan imagery with the Crusader States. 
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Even though the additions to the Historia vie Hierosolimitane 
alluded to the conquest of Troy through treachery (vv.203-4), the 
Achaeans were never referred to by name, nor were analogies drawn 
between their character and that of the Byzantines. For this, one has 
to turn to the end of the century and Walter Map. It would seem that, 
between 1185 and 1208/9," Map inserted into his De Nugis Curialium 
an unfinished chapter on the subject of the Byzantine Emperor 
Andronicus I. The draft (Dist. ii, c. 18) contains a somewhat garbled 
account of the prelude to the massacre of Latin settlers that had 
occurred in Constantinople during May 1182. Taking his cue from 
the term used by the Byzantines for Westerners, Map commented on 
contemporaries’ preoccupations with myths of origin, and interpreted 
the recent blood-bath in terms of a long-standing enmity between the 
Achaeans and Trojans. He explained that the Byzantines, ‘exhausted 
by the Trojan War’, had become ‘soft and effeminate’, reliant upon 
foreign mercenaries of every nation, to whom they indiscriminately 
referred as Franks, and for whom they were consumed by envy ‘as 
if the Trojans had come to life again'.'* In the context of hostilities 
between Westerners and the Byzantine Empire, usage of Trojan myth, 
already incorporated into Latin historiography of the early Crusades, 
had become, by the latter part of the twelfth century, a means by 
which negative opinions regarding the Byzantines could be disclosed. 


Trojan legend and the Fourth Crusade 

Although the association of Troy with Constantinople in Western 
imagination was not an innovation of the historians of the Fourth 
Crusade, it was to acquire particular relevance with the foundation 
of the Empire of Romania. The back pages of an early thirteenth- 
century illustrated manuscript of Benoit’s Roman de Troie (Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana D 55 sup., fol. 198v.) contain a copy of an act of partition 
between the representatives of the Regent and later Emperor, Henry 
of Constantinople, and those of the Venetian podestà, that is, between 


15. For questions of dating, see Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium: Courtiers’ Trifles, 
ed. and trans. by M.R. James, revised by C.N.L. Brooke & R.A.B. Mynors (Oxford 
1983) xxv-xxvi. 

16. Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium: Courtiers' Trifles, 174-8. 
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the two Western powers which each independently ruled over a portion 
of Constantinople after the conquest." The inclusion of the act, dated 
to the period between August 1206 and March 1207/9,* does not 
conclusively prove that the manuscript was available in Constantinople 
within a few years of the Fourth Crusade,” but it is a possibility. The 
Ambrosianus manuscript hints at an interest among the conquerors 
in Benoft, although it would be speculative to propose on such a 
basis that the poem be seen as ‘the best-seller’ of 1204.” 


17. J. Longnon, Recherches sur la vie de Geoffroy de Villehardouin, suivies du 
catalogue des actes des Villehardouin (Paris 1939) 201-2. For a description of the 
manuscript, see R. Cipriani, Codici miniati dell'Ambrosiana (Milan 1968) 27 and 
L. Jordan and S. Wool, Inventory of Western manuscripts in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, 
pt. 2 (C-D Superior) (Notre Dame, Ind 1997) 174. 

18. Both Cipriani, and Jordan and Wool date the document to 1205. This date is 
apparently based not on evidence from the act itself, but on a comment added much 
later, and in two different hands, to the beginning of the manuscript (fol. 1v). In the 
main body of the act, Henry is referred to as ‘Constantinopolitani imperatoris’; he 
was crowned emperor only in August 1206, and it is unlikely that he assumed anything 
more than the title of regent before his brother's death was confirmed in July of that 
year. Longnon dated the act simply to Henry's reign (20 August 1206 and 11 June 
1216), but the likely period can be narrowed down further, given that Marino Zeno 
was elected in June 1205 and still held the post in March 1207, but had been replaced 
by 1209. The similarity in the subject-matter and signatories of this document to those 
of another, which can be placed in February 1207 or 1206, suggests the Ambrosianus 
document must have been composed thereabouts. For an edition of the document to 
which it is related, see J. Longnon, Recherches sur la vie de Geoffroy de Villehardouin, 
199-201. The dates of Zeno's incumbency are discussed in R.L. Wolff, ‘A New 
Document from the Period of the Latin Empire of Constantinople: The Oath of the 
Venetian Podestà, in Studies in the Latin Empire of Constantinople (London 1976) 
539-573 (VI). 

19. For the view that the copy of the act is an autograph of the Venetian notary 
responsible for drafting the original, Andrea Bembo, see D. Jacoby, ‘Knightly Values 
and Class Consciousness in the Crusader States of the Eastern Mediterranean', 
Mediterranean Historical Review 1.2 (1986) 171. The document in fact appears to 
end with a reference to Bembo not as the draftsman or copyist, but merely as one of 
the signatories: ‘Ego Andreas Bembo iudex manu mea subscripsi' (L. Jordan and 
S. Wool, Inventory of Western Manuscripts in the Bibliotheca Ambrosiana, pt. 2, 174). 
The same reference is found also in the other surviving copy of the document (J. Longnon, 
Recherches sur la vie de Geoffroy de Villehardouin, 201-2). 

20. In addition to Ambrosianus D 55 sup., an example of the association of Trojan 
with crusader material is provided by a fourteenth-century codex of western provenance 
(Copenhagen 487), in which survives the sole copy of the account of the conquest of 
Constantinople by Robert de Clari; the same codex also contains a vernacular paraphrase 
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i. The historians of the conquest of Constantinople 

Codicological indications are reinforced, however, by Western 
narrative accounts of the conquest of Constantinople.” An analysis 
of passages from Robert de Clari and Gunther von Pairis reveals 
some of the factors which contributed to the adoption of the resources 
of Trojan legend as the means by which the seizure and continued 
occupation of a foreign land could be ordered.” 

Robert de Clari’s main reference to Troy occurs in §CVI of the 
Conquéte de Constantinople. Thought by Dembowski to be a simple 
digression by an author frequently swept away by his desire to include 
a good anecdote,” the passage is in fact of pivotal importance to the 
chronicle. In his description of the arrival of the crusader fleet at 
Constantinople (XL), Robert de Clari had already stated that the 
port of ‘Bouke d'Ave' (Abydos), at the entrance of the ‘Straits of 
Saint George’ (the Bosphorus) was the site of ‘great Troy’. In CVI, 


by Jean de Fliccicourt of Dares the Phrygian (fol. 45-60). However, given that a further 
three works, of a disparate nature, are included in this codex — the Récits d'un 
menestral de Reims, the Chronicle of Turpin, and the Livre du Castiement et des 
Proverbes by Pierre Alphonse — an over-arching thematic organisation should not be 
assumed in this case. This second manuscript is described in N.C.L. Abrahams, 
Description des manuscrits frangais du moyen áge de la Bibliothéque royale de 
Copenhague (Copenhagen 1844), 106-113. For a remark to the effect that the Roman 
de Troie was indeed the ‘best-seller’ of the Crusade, see G. Folena, ‘La Romania 
d'Oltremare', Atti del XIV Congresso internazionale di linguistica e filologia romanza, 
vol. 1 (Naples/Amsterdam 1974), 401. 

21. The Byzantine historian Nicetas Choniates will not be considered. Reference to 
the locality of Troy or Phrygia in his work (Nicetas Choniates, Historia, ed. I.A. Van 
Dieten (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae. Berlin 1975) 601, 617) can be explained 
as part of a tendency, prevalent among Byzantine historians, to archaise toponyms; 
these references do not lead to an ideologically-charged excursus. His version of the 
sack of Constantinople alludes only once to the Trojan War, in a lament for the 
destruction by the Crusaders of a bronze statue of Helen which had stood in the 
Hippodrome (p. 652). The description of the statue offers an opportunity for Choniates 
to include a tag from Homer and to generally display his erudition, but appears to be 
essentially free of political overtones. Geoffroy de Villehardouin, who eschewed all 
reference to Troy in his account of events, can also be excluded from this study. 

22. The editions used here are: Robert de Clari, La Conquéte de Constantinople, ed. 
P. Lauer (Paris 1924); Gunther von Pairis, Hystoria Constantinopolitana, ed. Peter 
Orth (Hildesheim 1994). 

23. P.F. Dembowski, La Chronique de Robert de Clari: Etude de la langue et du 
style (Toronto c.1963) 114-5. 
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it is then related that a French knight, Pierre de Bracheux, was invited 
by King Kalojan of Bulgaria and his Vlach and Cuman followers to 
converse with them. We are told that they expressed puzzlement as 
to why de Bracheux had come from so distant a country to conquer 
land, and asked him whether he did not possess fiefs in his own 
country sufficient to support him. In his reply, the knight is presented 
as justifying the conquest of Byzantine territory by asserting that 
those Trojans who had escaped from the Greeks had gone to France 
and were the ancestors of the Crusaders. ‘And because Troy belonged 
to our ancestors, de Bracheux concludes, *we have come here to 
acquire these lands by conquest'. Because de Bracheux has already 
been singled out, in the opening pages of the Chronicle, as the man 
who, from among both 'the rich and poor', performed the most deeds 
of prowess, and thus was the embodiment of all the best qualities of 
the French, the words attributed to him here are of weight. 

De Bracheux's argument concerning Trojan ancestry is proffered 
by way of explanation for the second assault on Constantinople. The 
Crusaders' position was a contentious one. In a letter of 1204 to 
Innocent III, the Emperor Baldwin had trumpeted that the knights 
and clerics of the Holy Land present at his coronation were more 
gladdened by the capture of the Byzantine capital than if Jerusalem 
had been returned to the Christians, for they believed that the resources 
of the Empire would now be used in the fight against the enemies 
of the Cross.“ However, this joy was not universal: it was not one 
shared, for example, by the brief account of Levantine affairs (for 
the years 1131-1224), which has been handed down to us in the form 
of the prologue to an incomplete version of the Cypriot memoirs of 
Philippe de Novaire. Here the Latin Emperor is accused of abandoning 
his pilgrimage and accepting Saracen bribes to divert military troops 
from the Holy Land.” Another source is more moderate in its criticism, 
but even so reports that an embassy arriving from Syria on the eve 


24. Cited in J. Longnon, L'Empire Latin de Constantinople, 42. 

25. Gestes des chiprois: Recueil des chroniques françaises écrites en Orient aux 
XIIIe et XIVe siècles (Philippe de Navarre et Gérard de Montréal) publié pour la 
premiére fois pour la Société de l'Orient latin, ed. G. Raynaud, (Geneva 1887) 17. 

26. Gunther von Pairis, Hystoria Constantinopolitana, 135 (X.42-45). 
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of the second assault perceived that there was absolutely no military 
support to be had from the Crusaders outside Constantinople, ‘in as 
much as they seemed unable to help themselves adequately." * Many 
individuals, among them Arnold von Lübeck, reserved judgement as 
to whether the deeds of the Fourth Crusade were those of God, noting 
that ‘a worthy ending’ had not yet made this manifest." Certainly, 
affairs did not improve with the capture of the city. The deaths of 
Baldwin and Boniface in the struggle against Kalojan, together with 
the reduction of crusader possessions in Thrace to the three cities of 
Constantinople, Rodostos and Selymbria, and the loss to the Nicaeans 
of the territories across the Straits, all offered a bleak prospect. In 
1206, the Latin Empire, far from succouring the Levant, had found 
it necessary to appeal to the West for supplementary forces to defend 
its own territories." If, already with the preliminaries to 1204, the 
original objective of the Crusade had begun to recede definitively 
into the background, the vicissitudes faced by the newest Latin power 
in the Eastern Mediterranean were confirmation that the Holy Land 
should not expect aid from that quarter. 

Circumstances being such that Jerusalem could no longer stand as 
a pretext for the Crusaders' actions, an aetiology based on Trojan 
legend presented manifest attractions. As Francis Ingledew has 
explained, Troy offered the High Middle Ages ‘a conceptual alternative 
to the [...] textual model that construed the human condition as a 
state of pilgrimage and exile and that made the heavenly city, or 
patria, each person's proper goal’.” According to one report of the 
sermon at Clermont which launched the First Crusade," Urban II had 


27. Arnold of Lübeck made this comment in ca.1209, Chronica Slavorum, ed. J.M. 
Lappenberg (Scriptores rerum Germanicarum in usum scholarum ex Monumentis 
Germaniae historicis recusi. Hanover 1868), 240. 

28. This letter of Henri of Flanders, dated to September 1206, is cited in J. Longnon, 
L'Empire Latin de Constantinople, 103. 

29. F. Ingledew, ‘The Book of Troy and the Genealogical Construction of History’, 
676. 

30. William of Malmesbury, The History of the Norman Kings (1066-1142) with the 
*Historia Novella" or History of his own Times (1126-1142), trans. J. Sharp, ed. 
J. Stevenson (Felinfach 2000) 297-8. The kernel of the same idea is present in Robert 
the Monk (see A.C. Krey, The First Crusade: The Accounts of Eyewitnesses and 
Participants (Gloucester, Mass. 1958) 31). 
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concluded with an allusion to the well-worn image of Christians as 
strangers in the world, whose true citizenship is in heaven. In blurring 
the distinction between the notion of a celestial Jerusalem and the 
desire to see and touch the places where Jesus had suffered, the 
beginnings of the crusading movement had proposed a remedy to an 
existence where ‘exile is fatherland, and fatherland exile’ (p. 297). 
The Fourth Crusade went against such expectations. In one sense, 
the deliberations in 1201 of the crusader leaders concerning the 
practicalities of heading for ‘Babylon’ (i.e. Cairo), rather than the 
Holy Land, might be perceived as constituting an ominous prelude 
to the diversion to Zara and then Constantinople. However, to invoke 
Troy as a fitting destination for the Crusaders in place of the heavenly 
Jerusalem for which ‘the children of God sigh while they are set in 
this land of sojourn’, was not the same as expressing one’s inadequacy, 
one’s ‘Babylonian captivity'.? In the context of the Fourth Crusade, 
Troy became not so much another name for the earthly city, as the 
symbol of a wholly separate ideological system. To allude, as de 
Clari does, to the wanderings of Aeneas was to embrace a thought- 
world in which preoccupations with the exilic state took a form totally 
at odds with a Christian tradition that harked back to St Augustine 
or, at least, to the popularised form of his doctrine.? Troy has come 
to supersede Jerusalem, to which it had already been linked in the 
previous century, by the Historia vie Hierosolimitane. 
Consciousness of the usefulness of adopting a genealogical myth 
over and above an eschatology was only to be expected, given the 
tendency among Western aristocrats already in the twelfth century to 
increasingly assert their power over land by appealing to the past.* 
The process was one in which the founding moment of the aristocratic 
house, situated in ‘a mythic time beyond memory’, could be rendered 


31. Robert de Clari, La Conquéte de Constantinople, 6, 7, 15, 32. 

32. Otto von Freising, The Deeds of Frederick Barbarossa, trans. C.C. Mierow (New 
York 1955), 93. 

33. For Augustine's use of 'pilgrimage' as an allegorical term, and his actual 
disapproval of the practice, see M.A. Claussen, ‘Peregrinatio and Peregrini in Augustine's 
City of God', Traditio 46 (1991) 33-76. 

34. G.M. Spiegel, ‘Genealogy: Form and Function in Medieval Historical Narrative’, 
History and Theory 22 (1983) 47. 
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“synonymous with attachment to land and castle’.* In the context of 
well-established trends in the West where the rightful possession of 
land was seen in terms of a chronotope (an indissolubility of time 
and space),* it would have made sense for the whole enterprise of 
the Fourth Crusade to be interpreted according to a profoundly secular 
paradigm of exile and homecoming. At the crux of the matter are 
structures of inheritance. As Ingledew puts it: ‘The possession of 
territory and power came to be correlated distinctively with ownership 
of time; time came to constitute space (...) as home, an inalienable 
and permanent (...) territory". That in 1204 the Crusaders had 
territorial ambitions cannot be denied. The pact of March, drafted 
during the preliminaries to the second assault on Constantinople, 
made initial provisions for the division of the Byzantine provinces.* 
These included the appointment of a commission to decide how land 
resources were to be allotted to the different participating forces. The 
result of the activities of the commission can be read in the Partitio 
Romaniae of the autumn of 1204.? As newcomers desirous of acquiring 
and holding on to land, the Crusaders acted out their ambitions through 
feats of arms. In glossing this, de Clari resorted to the legitimising 
force of a descent myth. Since, in principle, land could not be simply 
earned or acquired, de Clari would have it that the Crusaders, mindful 
of their birthright, set about capturing Constantinople in order to 
carry out a restoration of territory that had been denied them since 
the expulsion of their forefathers from the city. The de Bracheux 
episode is positioned immediately before an account of the allocation 


35. R. Bloch, Etymologies and Genealogies: A Literary Anthropology of the French 
Middle Ages (Chicago 1983) 64-87. 

36. M. Bakhtin, ‘Formes du temps et du chronotope dans le roman’, in Esthétique 
et théorie du roman, trans. D. Olivier (Paris 1978) 237ff. Note in particular Bakhtin's 
analysis of the feudal castle as a chronotope, 387. 

37. F. Ingledew, ‘The Book of Troy and the Genealogical Construction of History’, 
669. 

38. Two versions of the pact are edited in Urkunden zur Alteren Handels- und 
Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig mit besonderer Beziehung auf Byzanz und die 
Levante vom neunten biz zum Ausgang des fünfzehnten Jahrhunderts, vol. 1, eds. 
G.L.F. Tafel & G.M. Thomas (Vienna 1856) 444-452. 

39. The Partitio is edited in Urkunden zur Álteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte 
der Republik Venedig, vol. 1, eds. G.L.F. Tafel & G.M. Thomas 464-488. 
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of the immovable wealth of the Empire (SCVID, in which de Clari 
described the division of the capital and outlined the principles behind 
the distribution of fiefs in the provinces. 

A markedly different perspective to that of de Clari may be found 
in the Hystoria Constantinopolitana of Gunther von Pairis. Written 
in Alsace by a monk of the Cistercian order, and professing to be 
based on the testimony of the abbot of Pairis (1.28-31), who had 
participated in the Fourth Crusade, this Latin prosimetry is not 
concerned with expansionism or the hunt for landed property. Where 
Robert de Clari used Trojan myth to offer a lay, aristocratic, defence 
for actions that were considered largely incompatible with the interests 
of the Holy Land, the same myth is present in Gunther’s account, 
but is used to a different end. It is incorporated into and eventually 
neutralised by an apologia, based on traditional theological arguments, 
for the translation of holy relics. This process is most obvious in the 
second half of the Hystoria. In Book XVI, the donation of Constantine 
is referred to, as is the transformation of the city of Byzas into a 
Christian city. Then, in a lengthy poem at the end of Book XVIII,” 
Gunther weaves together this refounding of Byzantium with the story 
of the Greek sack of Troy, stating that the newly Christian city had 
received and stored the booty from Troy (vv.15-22). He outlines in 
rather complex imagery the fate of Trojan wealth, which he presents 
as having been taken to the ancient city of Byzas (v.15) and to Greece 
generally (vv.14, 17-20), then to Constantinople, before it finished 
up in the hands of the Gauls (v.11). The latter are not explicitly said 
to be the descendants of the Trojans, although the act they perform 
does seem to be presented as one of vengeance, for the Crusaders 
recover gilded vessels and bars of silver described as stained with 
Trojan blood (vv.12, 22). In Book XIX, the hunger of some of the 
Crusaders for these Trojan artefacts or ‘secular spoils’, although 
admitted to be in accordance with Divine Providence, is contrasted 
to the more worthy furtum sacrum of Abbot Martin. Here, the legend 
of Troy finally looses its utility as a referential framework. In the 
prose text and poem of Book XIX, the sack of Ilium is weighed up 


40. Gunther von Pairis, Hystoria Constantinopolitana, 157-8. 
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against that of the ‘royal city, the most renowned of all cities of the 
Greeks’, and is found to be an inferior feat. ‘Who or what can be 
compared with our triumphs?’ Gunther asks, before declaring: *... 
let the ancient fable of the Trojan War cease; / Let new deeds of 
splendid triumph be recounted!’ (vv.27-8). 

At the end of the Hystoria Constantinopolitana, the voyage to the 
Byzantine capital and the pursuit of the Crusading ideal are not in 
opposition to each other. Both Constantinople and Jerusalem have 
proved equally within reach of the well-travelled abbot: from Zara, 
Martin had journeyed first to Syria (IX); thence he sailed to join the 
besieging army outside Constantinople and share in the spoils from 
the city (X-XXI), after which he headed for Acre again, this time 
with his baggage stuffed full of relics (XXII). But it is not just the 
physical criss-crossing of the Mediterranean that has reconciled these 
two cities, for during the abbot's second trip to Syria, Werner von 
Egisheim begged him to entrust Acre with the sacred treasures he 
had brought from Constantinople. In the course of the narrative, 
Constantinople has lost its role as an avatar for Troy, and become 
instead a source of relics so precious that they are desired even in 
the Holy Land itself. In the instant of ‘sacred sacrilege’ committed 
by the abbot (XIX), the Byzantine capital is transfigured, briefly, into 
the locus of the New Jerusalem." The exile state ceases through the 
abbot’s veneration of the relics, and at the same time his pilgrimage 
is accomplished. 

Thus, while both Robert de Clari and Gunther von Pairis draw on 
much the same imagery to exonerate the Fourth Crusade, this is done 
with respect to the acquisition of land in the one narrative, and of 
objects of devotion in the other. This is not to belittle the knight’s 
conventional piety. Indeed, the silence of de Clari on matters pertaining 
to the translation of sacred relics is somewhat surprising, since, outside 
his own narrative, the main biographical information concerning the 


41. For the notion that the Byzantines themselves, in collecting practically all the 
major relics of Christendom, had encouraged the belief that Constantinople was the 
New Jerusalem, see C. Mango, 'Byzantinism and Romantic Hellenism’, Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 28 (1965) 31. 
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knight is derived from the record of his donation of such relics to 
the church of St Pierre of Corbie in Picardy.” But he is silent. 
Conversely, although the crusading sermon attributed by Gunther von 
Pairis to his abbot in Book III does allude to the supposed fertility 
of the Syrian countryside, it is made quite clear that this argument 
in favour of taking the cross is one Martin barely condescends to 
use: ‘I shall not even mention that this land ...’. Of course, because 
these words come at a point of emphasis near the end of the abbot’s 
sermon, they ironically illustrate the degree to which enfeoffment 
was recognised as integral to crusading goals. Even so, the rhetorical 
figure (occupatio or praeteritio) seems to place such motives in the 
margins of the interpretation with which Gunther von Pairis invests 
the Fourth Crusade. Later (XXII), Abbot Martin himself is portrayed 
as refusing the offer of a position as lord of three monasteries on 
Mount Carmel, even though this would have given both him and his 
brethren free tenure in perpetuity of vast land-holdings. 


ii. Dating the motif 

The conceptual relationship of the two texts has been outlined. 
Matters pertaining to chronology remain to be discussed. Neither the 
exact point in time at which the myth of the Trojan War first became 
part of the rhetoric associated specifically with the Fourth Crusade, 
nor the geographical provenance of this development can be defined 
with certainty.” There is a chance that Gunther derived the Trojan 
background to his narrative directly from his oral source, the Abbot 


42. Under the heading 'Sanctuarium quod Robertus de Clari, miles, attulit 
Constantinopoli', an inventory of the treasury of Corbie, executed in 1283 and now 
preserved in the Bibliothéque municipale d'Amiens, attributes a truly vast treasure to 
the Crusader: a number of gold, silver and crystal reliquaries, and important relics 
such as half the girdle of the Blessed Virgin, the arm of St Mark the Evangelist, the 
finger of St Helena. It is more likely, however, that de Clari, a humble knight, brought 
back far smaller objects, perhaps a packet of the type habitually acquired by returning 
pilgrims. See, E.H. McNeal, 'Introduction', in Robert of Clari, The Conquest of 
Constantinople (Toronto/Buffalo/London 1996) 5-6. 

43. The issue remains insoluble because controversies in dating the composition of 
the accounts of both de Clari and von Pairis mean that the Trojan imagery used could 
have originated in the West at any time during the next decade, and not be the 
Crusaders’ own response to the aftermath of the conquest. The entire work of Robert 
de Clari may well have been dictated as late as 1216, given that it ends with a reference 
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Martin, who had returned to Pairis as early as June 1205, and had 
already left Constantinople on 8 September of the previous year. This 
would push back the first attested usage of the myth to the conquest 
itself. Outside the walls of the Byzantine capital, the legend of the 
Trojan War may indeed have been employed already as justification 
for the attack upon the Christian city. A detail in the passage from 
de Clari renders it is more reasonable, however, to suppose that 
recourse to the Trojan legend took place retrospectively. It should 
not be overlooked that this passage is out of chronological sequence 
in de Clari’s narrative, for although it is placed together with events 
that occurred in the immediate aftermath of the capture of 
Constantinople, a careful reading of the episode reveals that it is 
actually supposed to have happened in the period from mid-1205 to 
autumn 1207, prior to the death of Kalojan, but following the 
appointment of the second Latin emperor and in all likelihood his 
coronation too; indeed, Henry’s presence in the Frankish army makes 
the campaign of the autumn of 1206 a probable date.“ While it is 
tempting to interpret the reference to Trojan legend as a reflection 
of imperial propaganda issued during the regency and reign of Henry 
of Flanders, an obstacle to this is posed by the absence of direct 
patronage of suitable artistic works; nor can any corresponding usage 
be found in the contemporary legal documents and letters issued in 
the Emperor’s name. Even so, because both Robert de Clari and 


to the illness and death of the Emperor Henry. Even if the bulk of it was actually put 
together immediately upon de Clari’s return following the demise of Hugh of St Pol 
in 1205, the epilogue would have had to be added in 1216 or shortly afterwards, 
providing ample opportunity for a revision of the main narrative. For the wide variety 
of dates (1205, 1207/8, 1216) proposed for the Historia Constantinopolitana prosimetry 
see A. Pannenborg, Der Verfasser des Ligurius. Studien zu den Schriften des Magister 
Gunther (Göttingen 1883) 8; F.R. Swietek, ‘Gunther von Pairis and the Historia 
Constantinopolitana, Speculum 53 (1978) 59; E. Assmann, Gunther von Pairis. Die 
Geschichte der Eroberung von Konstantinopel (Cologne/Graz 1956) 10; A. Andrea, 
‘The Historia Constantinopolitana. An Early Thirteenth-Century Cistercian Looks at 
Byzantium’, Analecta Cisterciensia 36 (1980) 269-302); Peter Orth, in Gunther von 
Pairis, Hystoria Constantinopolitana, 7-11. 

44. Henry does not appear to have campaigned personally against the Bulgarian Tsar 
in either the summer of 1205 or early spring of 1206, while he was regent. See 
J. Longnon, L’Empire de Constantinople, 77ff. 
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Gunther von Pairis appear to have composed their accounts either 
during the period from 1205 to 1216, or shortly afterwards, it is clear 
that the link was being made at that time. 


Trojan legend and Frankish Greece 

After the conquest of the Byzantine capital, there was expansion 
southwards, leading, among other developments, to the formation of 
the Frankish Principality of the Morea. There are a number of 
indications that exploitation of the legend of the Trojan War remained 
integral to the ideological preoccupations of this Frankish-occupied 
territory in the mid-thirteenth to late-fourteenth centuries. 

Niccoló da Martoni, on his visit to the Peloponnese in 1395, saw 
frescoes of the story of the destruction of Troy painted on the walls 
of a large reception hall in the palace of the Latin archbishop of 
Patras.“ Although the city of Patras, which became the most important 
of the Peloponnesian sees, is thought to have surrendered during the 
initial conquest of Southern Greece, it is impossible to assess how 
soon after this the frescoes were executed, for no material traces of 
the Episcopal complex have been identified.” 


45. L. Legrand, ‘Relation du pélerinage à Jérusalem de Nicolas de Martoni notaire 
italien (1394-1395)', Revue de l'Orient latin 3 (1885), 661. It is unlikely the wall 
paintings antedated the Frankish occupation. There is no evidence that scenes of the 
Trojan War were favoured by Byzantine prelates as a subject for frescoes. In contrast, 
already by c.1153, the De claustro anime, a work written by Huges de Fouilloy, chided 
western bishops for adorning their palaces with the images of richly dressed princes 
instead of devoting their resources to tending the poor and sick (A. Thomas, ‘Le De 
clausto anime et le Roman de Troie', Romania 42 (1913), 84). In Italy, the popularity 
of fresco cycles depicting Trojan legend is demonstrated by the Loggia dei Cavalieri 
in Treviso (1313) and the Visconti palace in Milan (D. Jacoby, ‘Knightly Values and 
Class Consciousness in the Crusader States of the Eastern Mediterranean', 172-3). At 
the time of da Martoni's stay in the Mora, Philip the Bold of Burgundy owned a 
tapestry illustrating the Judgement of Paris, another with a portrait of Hector of Troy, 
and an entire series on 'Troy the Great' (see J. Calmette, The Golden Age of Burgundy: 
The Magnificent Dukes and their Courts, trans. D. Weightman (London 1962) 66). In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, pictorial representations of the theme of the 
Trojan War are also attested to by the numerous manuscript illustrations of the verse 
and prose versions of Benoit (and of the Historia Destructionis Troiae, the Latin 
paraphrase by Guido della Colonna); for a detailed discussion, see H. Buchtal, Historia 
Troiana: Studies in the History of Medieval Secular Illustration (London/Leiden 1971). 

46. A. Bon, La Morée franque, 450-3. 
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Evidence for the Morea is not confined to a passing textual allusion 
to frescoes no longer extant. There are two reworkings of Benoit’s 
Roman de Troie for which a possible connection exists with the 
Principality. 


i. A prose version of the Roman de Troie (BN fr. 1612) 

The first of these is a mise en prose in French," thought to have 
been composed in the second half of the thirteenth century, and 
represented by eighteen extant manuscripts," the oldest and most 
complete of which is the BN fr. 1612. The manuscript opens with a 
series of short chapters (I-IV), not present in Benoit, on the location 
of ancient Troy and Greece. In this geographical excursus, the narrator 
refers to the territories of the Principality, making the following 
precision in the third chapter of his introduction: ‘Also on this side 
are the Negrepont and Achaia, which place is the Morea, where the 
noble city of Corinth is to be found.' And in the epilogue he will 
tell us that the source for his 'true story' was kept in the cathedral 
of St Paul at Corinth; the work had been in Greek, he claimed, then 
translated into Latin, and he himself wrote it up in French.? These 
passages have been taken as a sign of composition in the Peloponnese.* 
The emphasis on Corinth is of interest, for the city was an important 


47. L. Constans & E. Faral, Le Roman de Troie en prose (Ms BN fr. 1612), vol. 1 
(Paris 1922). 

48. For further details, see M.-R. Jung, La Légende de Troie en France au moyen 
áge (Basel 1996) 442-3. No longer extant are a manuscript formerly housed at Tours 
(Bibl. mun., 954 / a.1358) and a manuscript listed in the 1426 inventory of the library 
of the Dukes of Milan. Of the eighteen manuscripts which do survive in this family, 
one is fragmentary, while six transmit a later, abbreviated, version of the mise en prose. 

49. Since the second volume projected by Constans and Faral was never published, 
the only easily accessible version of this part of the prose version remains P. Meyer, 
*Les Premiéres compilations frangaises d'histoire ancienne', Romania 14 (1885) 67. 

50. M.-R. Jung La Légende de Troie en France au moyen áge, 440-83, ‘Le Roman 
de Troie en prose du manuscrit Rouen, Bibli. mun., O.33', Romania 108 (1987) 434-7, 
and ‘Les Mises en prose du Roman de Troie au XVe siécle', Bien dire et bien aprandre 
10 (1992) 65-80; also P. Meyer, ‘Les Premiéres compilations frangaises d'histoire 
ancienne', 66, for the origination of this idea. It may be noted that, of the eighteen 
manuscripts belonging to the same branch as BN fr. 1612, a further four name St 
Paul's at Corinth (Aberystwyth, NLW 5008; Firenze, Ricc. 2025; London BL Add. 
9785; Paris BN fr. 1627). Three (Lyon, Bibl. mun., 878; Paris n. acq. fr. 10052; Paris 
n. acq.fr. 11674) refer instead to the church of St Peter's of the Orient, while the rest 
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bishopric in the Frankish period, and it is plausible that it flourished 
as a cultural centre under the Dominican William of Moerbeke, who 
held the see from 1277, presumably until his death in c.1286.* 

This does not mean that particular faith should be accorded to the 
claims advanced in the prose version concerning a Greek source-text. 
In the nineteenth century, scholarship postulated a lost Byzantine 
narrative which was paraphrased into a French romance (the Roman 
de Landomata), but from which, directly or at a remove, were also 


do not specify any location. The epilogue of BN fr. 1612 rewrites Benoit’s original 
account (vv.75-144), according to which Cornelius Nepos, nephew of Sallustius, had 
discovered the manuscript of Darius ‘en un aumaire' in Athens, and translated it from 
Greek to Latin. It is conceivable that Corinth was introduced into the manuscript 
tradition because of the city's prominence in the New Testament, and perhaps also 
because it was known in the West as a site of pilgrimage. Thus, the hypothesis of a 
Peloponnesian origin should be treated with some caution. However, two other changes 
to Benoît in BN fr. 1612 provide additional evidence as to the environment in which 
the prose redaction occurred. Given that, with the treaty of Viterbo in 1267, the 
Principality was effectively ceded to the Angevin Kingdom of Naples, it is interesting 
to find, in the prose version, the introduction of material pertaining to the topography 
of Magna Grecia (IV). Similarly, the decision to substitute Benoit’s tale of the foundation 
of Corcire Menalan by Anthenor with an equivalent legend regarding Venice and 
Padua may be of some significance, for Venetian influence was felt strongly in the 
Peloponnese at this time, not least because of the two enclaves of Modon and Coron 
(Benoit de Sainte-Maure, Le Roman de Troie, vol. 6, ed. L. Constans (Paris 1912) 
307). Although composition in Italy itself cannot be entirely excluded, manuscripts 
containing explicit references to ‘roy Louis duc d'Anjou' (Brux., BR IV 555) and ‘la 
lignee d'Anjou' (Paris, BN fr. 254, fr. 22554, fr. 24369) belong to a branch derived 
from that of BN fr. 1612 at the end of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
centuries, while the circulation of the prose version in an Italian paraphrase also appear 
to represent a late stage in transmision (there are two manuscripts, Magliabechiana 
IV no. 46, and the fifteenth-century BN. Ital. 120, in which passages from the prose- 
version of Benoit, rendered into Italian, are combined with Filippo Ceffi's paraphrase 
of the translation of Benoit by Guido da Colonna). On the whole, the thirteenth-century 
mise en prose, represented by BN fr. 1612, conforms to the picture of literary interaction 
across the Ionian Sea that emerges from a study of the circumstances under which a 
number of other texts were transmitted, such as the Cantare di Fiorio e Bianofiore, 
Boccacio’s Teseide, or the Chronicles of Morea. 

51. N.G. Wilson, ‘The Libraries of the Byzantine World’, GRBS 8 (1967) 78. 
Moerbeke himself, of course, made translations into Latin of some forty-nine works 
of moral and natural philosophy, and mathematical treatises, but no translations of 
historical works are attributed to him, nor is he recorded as working in the vernacular. 
His ties with the region antedate his appointment, for he is known to have been in 
the Duchy of Athens, at Thebes, during the winter of 1259, when he completed his 
translation of Aristotle’s Historia animalium. 
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derived the concluding pages of Ms BN fr. 1612, relating the return 
to Troy of Landamatha, son of Hector (folios 139r.-141r.).? Recent 
research has tended, however, to dismiss the existence of a Byzantine 
precedent.? In any case, a hypothetical Landomata narrative in Greek 
does not explain how the main part of the prose version came to be 
taken from Benoit.™ It is probable that the source-text ‘from the 
cupboard of St Paul's church' is fictitious, for it was a habit among 
French vernacular writers to spuriously assert that they had consulted 
an original discovered by them either in the archives of St Denis, or 
at some other religious establishment, often itself non-existent, such 
as the church of St Armand at Bruges.” 

Even so, the act of authentification through reference to the Greek 
language of a supposed original was in itself a significant choice, 
for it implied a transfer to that language of the deference traditionally 
accorded to Latin by the redactor's predecessors. At the same time, 
Greece is described in the narrative as 'still today a very great land' 
(IID, and the continued use of the Greek language and adherence to 
the Greek Orthodox rite in Southern Italy are commented upon (IV). 
While the subject of the prose version remained very much ‘the telling 
of the true story of Troy',** these additions meant that the story was 
no longer the same as that found in Dares the Phrygian, nor yet that 
in Benoit. The interest in Greek history, culture and language may 
be said to prefigure the shift in the ethnic conceptualisation of the 
Greeks and Trojans which occurs in the second re-writing of Benoit 
linked to the Morea. 


52. P. Meyer, 'Les Premiéres compilations frangaises d'histoire ancienne', 67. 

53. J.W. Cross, Le Roman de Landomata: A Critical Edition and Study (Ph.D. 
Dissertation. The University of Conneticut 1974) 47-55. 

54. A Greek translation of the Roman de Troie does indeed exist and will be discussed 
separately below. There is no agreement in lacunae or additions betwen the prose 
version and this Greek translation. An example of a ‘control passage’ is that of the 
lament for Troilus by Hecuba, absent in the IIóAeuoc, but expanded from Benoit in 
the prose version. It may also be noted that the description of the tomb of Hector in 
the prose version belongs to a different tradition of Benoft’s poem from that known 
by the translator responsible for the IIóAguoc. 

55. For the church of St Armand, see E.-R. Labande, Étude sur Baudouin de Sebourc: 
chanson de geste, légende poétique de Baudouin II du Borge roi de Jérusalem (Paris 
1940) 69. 

56. L. Constans & E. Faral, Le Roman de Troie en prose (Ms BN fr. 1612) 5. 
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ii. The Greek version of the War of Troy 

The Hóàsuoc tic Tpwdboc (War of Troy) is an anonymous 
translation, composed in vernacular Greek verse, of Benoit’s Roman 
de Troie. The editors of the IIóAeuoc have suggested that the translation 
was made in Frankish Greece, in the Morea.” It belongs to ‘a group 
of verse texts that would seem to have been produced between [...] 
1320 and 1390'.* The bulkiest of all vernacular Greek texts of the 
Late Medieval period, the IIóAguoc is also the one for which the 
greatest number of exemplars survive. In total, there are five major 
manuscripts and two substantial fragments, while a further seven 
intermediaries have to be postulated.” 

Although the order of events given in the French is generally 
preserved in the Greek translation, the overall impression is somewhat 
different. Frequently, the divergence of the IIóAguoc from the Roman 
de Troie is due to the simple fact that the Greek is a verse translation 
subject to the pressures of a different metrical form.? However, other 
considerations play a significant role. There is a disparity between 
the ideological position of the original work and that of the vernacular 
Greek translation. The original French poem is pro-Trojan.*' This 
situation was perhaps inevitable, due to the reliance upon Dares the 


57. M. Papathomopoulos & E.M. Jeffreys, The War of Troy: IlóAeuoc tic Tpodboc 
(Athens 1996) Ixxxviii. Hereafter, M. Papathomopoulos & E.M. Jeffreys, The War of 
Troy. 

58. E.M. Jeffreys, “Place of Composition as a Factor in the Edition of the Early 
Demotic Texts', in Origini della letteratura neogreca, Atti del secondo congresso 
internationale "Neograeca Medii Aevi", ed. N.M. Panayiotakis, vol. 1 (Venice 1993) 
323. It may be noted that for a fourteenth-century date, the ITóAEuoc appears somewhat 
archaic (see M. Papathomopoulos & E.M. Jeffreys, The War of Troy, lxxxvii-Ixxxviii, 
for possible explanations). 

59. For details of the manuscripts, see E.M. Jeffreys & M. Papathomopoulos, The 
War of Troy, xciii-cxxc. 

60. For a discussion of the pressures of the verse form in the translation of the Tenth 
Battle, see C.T.M. Shawcross, The Literature of the Franco-Greek World in the 
Fourteenth Century: The ‘Chronicle of Morea’ and ‘War of Troy’ (M.Phil thesis. 
University of Oxford 2001) 85-87. 

61. Partiality for the Trojan side is apparent, for example, in the treatment of individual 
heroes. Hector receives the longest portrait (Roman vv.5313-5380), and Troilus the 
second longest (Roman vv.5393-5446); each of them is the subject of a lengthy planctus 
by Hecuba (thirty-nine and fifty lines respectively). In contrast, Achilles is summarily 
introduced in thirteen lines (Roman vv.5157-5170). 
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Phrygian as the source for the bulk of the poem,” but it also 
corresponded to western medieval ‘wishful thinking’. It is noteworthy 
that the elevation of the Trojan cause in Benoit does not jar against 
sentiments of the kind assigned by de Clari to de Bracheux. If a 
narratorial attitude hostile towards the Greeks was unsurprising in 
the histories of the Fourth Crusade, the choice by Gautier I de Risiéres 
of the name ‘Matagrifon’ (Greek-slayer) to his castle of Akova in 
c.1209 would suggest that this sentiment was not confined to the 
context of the struggle over Constantinople, but also characterised 
the conquerors of the provinces.? If indeed the translation of the 
Roman de Troie was made in the Morea, then it would have been 
intended for a ruling class of western origin, and also for those native 
archontes who were their staunch supporters and formed the second 
rank of the nobility. It might be expected that a poem executed in a 
Frankish state for such an audience would maintain or even heighten 
Benoit’s Trojan sympathies. The usage of Greek does not affect this, 
for linguistic choice and ethnic identity need not be interdependent. 
After all, Havniensis 57, the oldest manuscript of the Greek version 
of the Chronicle of Morea, a poem contemporary to the IIóAguoc, 
contains passages of particularly virulent anti-Greek invective.* In 
fact these, together with statements belittling the military capabilities 
of the Greeks, are more numerous in the Havniensis than in the 
French prose rendition of the same work (Brussels 15702).5 

There is indeed a sense that the translator of Benoit had partisan 
feelings towards the combatants he described, not for the Trojan side 
though, but for the Greeks. This may be seen in the translator’s habit 


62. The supposed Greek eye-witness, Dictys, is used only twice, for the love affair 
of Achilles and Polyxena, ending in the murder of the hero, and for the account of 
the disastrous homecoming of the Greeks. 

63. The Chronicle of Morea, A History in Political Verse, ed. J. Schmitt (London 
1904) 79. 

64. For examples of invective, see Havniensis 57, vv.766-800, vv.1249-1255, v.5722, 
vv.7132-7134. 

65. For such statements, see Havniensis 57, v.3995, v.4768, v.4776, vv.4839-4843, 
vv.4847-4853, vv.5011. 

66. For example, the four instances of invective notes above from the Havniensis 
are completely absent from the French text (See $55, §81,9395-9396, $491). 
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of toning down passages which, in the original, enhance the reputation 
of the Trojan heroes.” This effect is heightened by the elaboration 
of references to Achilles. Some of the omissions and abbreviations 
in the IIóAguoc could be dismissed as attempts by the translator to 
speed up the pace of his narrative. After all, an abridged prose version 
in French of the Roman de Troie, surviving in the late thirteenth- 
century manuscript Bodmer 147, excludes a number of the same 
passages.” However, Bodmer does not introduce supplementary 
material relating to Achilles. 

A consideration of passages in the IIóA&uoc together with parallel 
ones in the poem by Benoit,” suggests that the different loyalties 
displayed may be interpreted in the light of a process of translation 
that seeks to invert the mechanisms of ethnicity which the historical 
context of the original had initially brought to the work. The audience 
newly acquired by the poem appears to have identified more with 


67. At IIóA&uoc v.3256, during the division of the Trojan Battalions prior to the 
Second Battle, the end of a speech of encouragement by Hector to Troilus (Roman 
vv.7763-7772) is cut out, as is the younger brother's spirited reply (Roman vv.7773- 
7750). The passage following on immediately afterwards (Roman vv.7785-8022), 
detailing the appointment by Hector of the Trojans who will lead the other battalions 
is replaced by a single line, which states that Hector was accompanied by the ‘Avddexa 
NoOadeAhor’ (IIóAguoc v.3257). Because of this, Benoit’s loving description of the 
weapons and steeds of the Trojan warriors is not rendered in the translation. Elsewhere, 
the tendency is to pass over the account of Trojan achievements. In the Third Battle, 
the passage relating to the slaying by Hector of Boethius and Archilochus (IIóAeuoc 
vv.4486-4511; Roman vv.10896-24) is condensed, as are, in the Twelfth Battle, the 
touching speech and final moments of Deiphobus (IIóAguoc v.8192-3; Roman vv.18657- 
710). A list of the Achaeans killed by Hector (IIóA&uoc v.7357-7374; Roman vv.16827- 
16484) is curtailed, the names of Polibetés, Leotetus, Phelipon and Merionés not being 
reproduced in the translation. Similarly, references to Troilos’ bravery are twice omitted 
(HIóAeuoc v.1627 and v.3189; Roman vv.3989-92 and vv.7576-80), as is Hecuba’s 
lament for his death (v.9816). It should be stressed that there appear to be no exactly 
corresponding lacunae in the manuscript tradition of the French original. 

68. See, for example, I1óA&uoc v.3, v.19, vv.3179-80, v.4204-5, v.4422, v.7054, 
v.7676, v.9597, v.9836-7, vv.10390-91. 

69. Bodmer 147 belongs to a tradition independent from that represented in BN fr. 
1612, and has been published by F. Viellard, Le Roman de Troie en prose: Version 
du Cod. Bodmer 147 (Geneva 1979). In Bodmer, material from Benoit is omitted or 
condensed at seven points (911, $15, 916, 918, 931, 416, $45) equivalent to the IIóAeuoc 
(v.1627, v.3189, v.3256-7, vv.4486-4511, v.7357-7374, v.8192-3, v.9816). 

70. For examples, see C.T.M. Shawcross, The Literature of the Franco-Greek World 
in the Fourteenth Century: The ‘Chronicles of Morea’ and ‘War of Troy’, 87-90. 
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the Greeks than the Trojans, a shift which would have had profound 
repercussions for any continuation of the attempt to provide the 
participants in the Fourth Crusade with an identity reliant upon the 
construct of conquest as a Trojan homecoming. Indeed, modern critics 
have argued that the IIóAguoc rfjc Tpwddoc ‘can be viewed as a 
statement in vernacular Greek of the priority of the Greek heritage 
from the ancient world, using the French text that was the basis of 
the most potent political myth of the Latin West." 


iil. Geographical factors 

The need to alter Benoit has, partly, a geographical explanation. 
If, with the conquest of Constantinople, the Crusaders received a past 
seen in terms of Trojan ancestry, the occupation of Southern Greece 
meant that these Westerners came to inhabit the same space as that 
from which the Achaean heroes had sprung. As a result, toponyms 
that had already figured in stories concerning the latter were used to 
provide the conceptual map of Frankish activity. Thus, when Gautier I 
de Brienne and the amassed Frankish cavalry fought the Catalans in 
1311, some contemporaries affirmed that the battle had taken place 
in Boeotia, near the banks of the river Cesiphus, one of the branches 
of which was identified as reaching the sea near the site of ancient 
Aulis on the Euripus Straits.” In particular, the Byzantine historian 
Nicephorus Gregoras preceded his account of the battle with a 


71. E.M. Jeffreys, ‘Place of Composition as a Factor in the Edition of the Early 
Demotic Texts', 319. 

72. For the identification by fourteenth-century writers of the battlefield with the 
Copaic basin near Thebes, see R. Muntaner, Crónica, ed. M. Gusta (Barcelona 1979), 
122-4 (3240); Nicephorus Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, vol. 1, ed. L. Schopen (Bonn 
1829) 251. It should be noted however, that Marino Sanudo Torsello and the Chronicle 
of Morea located the site in territory further to the north, at the mouth of the Thessalian 
Almyros, in territory newly conquered for Athens (A. Cerlini, *Nuove lettere di Marino 
anudo il vecchio', La Bibliofilia 42 (1940) 352; Chroniques gréco-romanes, ed. C. Hopf, 
(Berlin 1873) 125, 456, 461; Chronicle of Morea, ed. J. Schmitt, 472-3 (v.7274), 
520-1 (v.8010); Livre de la conqueste de la princée de l'Amorée (Chronique de Morée, 
1204-1305), ed. J. Longnon (Paris 1911) 196 ($500), 218 (3548), 402; Libro de los 
fechos et conquistas del principado de la Morea, ed. A. Morel-Fatio (Geneva 1885), 
$509, $569. Details of the debate in modern scholarship concerning the correct location 
of the battle are provided by D. Jacoby, ‘Catalans, Turcs et Vénitiens en Romanie 
(1305-1332): Un nouveau témoignage de Marino Sanudo Torsello', Studi Medievali, 
15 (1974) 223-230, especially n.42. 
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topographical description, charting the supposed course of the river, 
and alluding to the story of the departure of the Greek fleet from 
Aulis to Troy (VII, 7, y).” 

It might be expected that Gregoras, who wrote within the tradition 
of learned historiography, would not pass over a chance to display 
his classical education. But a sense that Frankish rule was acted out 
in a landscape already inscribed with the presence of Troy’s adversaries, 
was one that the invaders themselves appear to have come to possess, 
as may be illustrated by the conduct of the de la Roche. According 
to the Chronicle of Morea, Guy de la Roche, the grandson of the 
crusader who had been appointed lord of Athens in 1205, obtained 
formal investiture with the title of ‘Duke’ from Louis IX in 1259-60. 
He apparently sought the title because ‘his lands were a Duchy, the 
lord of which had formerly been called Duke of Athens’. The terms 
through which the de la Roche chose to define their dominion over 
Attica may well have been modelled on Benoit’s text, given that, in 
the Roman de Troie, one of the Greek warriors who participated in 
the Trojan War with his vassals, and who acquired an undeniable 
reputation for military prowess and integrity, was a certain Menestetis, 
more often designated by his title of Duke of Athens.” 

This process is taken a step further when a Greek warrior in the 
original poem, Oilean Ajax, is regularly called ‘Ajax of Mani’ by the 


73. The course attributed in Gregoras to the Cesiphus is highly inaccurate, as George 
Finlay has pointed out in A History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans to 
the Present Time B.C. 146 to A.D. 1864, vol. 4 (Oxford 1877) 149 n.2. 

74. For the relevant passage, see Livre de la conqueste de la princée de l'Amorée 
(Chronique de Morée, 1204-1305), 91. The story, as told there, may not be entirely 
accurate. Certainly, issues of petty coinage struck in Thebes with the legend of 'DVX" 
succeed those bearing ‘DNS’ (Dominus) at some point in the thirteenth century (D.M. 
Metcalf, Coinage in South-Eastern Europe, (Royal Numismatic Society 11. London 
1979) 243), while the title of Duke habitually appears in Angevin documents from 
c.1283, referring to Guy’s son and second successor, Guillaume. However, it would 
appear that the title had occasionally been used before this. It was applied to the first 
Frankish ruler of Athens, Othon de la Roche, once by Aubry de Trois-Fontaines and 
once by Innocent III (see, J. Longnon, ‘Problèmes de l'histoire de la Principauté de 
Morée, Journal des savants (1946) 91. 

75. For the importance assigned to Menesteüs by Benoit, see Roman de Troie vv.8545- 
8674, vv.10065-10092, vv.13519-20, vv.14491-14504, vv.18340-18399, vv.28498- 
28522. 
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translator responsible for the ITéAguoc thc Tpwáðoc (v.2101, v.3361, 
vv.4835-6, v.5152, v.5806, v.8934, v.9261, v.10301, v.10361). The 
change is a revealing one, since Mani was a name introduced in 
medieval times for a region in the Peloponnese.” Here, Benoit has 
been altered to conform to the pressures of external topography. 

Although there are grounds for supposing that the aristocracy of 
the Principality and its dependencies appropriated the Greek heroes, 
the IIdAguoc itself rather unevenly reproduces this: the lament for 
the death of Troilus (Roman 21702-60) is omitted entirely, but that of 
Hecuba for Hector is expanded (Roman 16231-3; IIóAguoc 7074-82). 
Moreover, those instances where the Trojans are downplayed in the 
translation, albeit numerous, cannot be said to impinge upon the 
overall structure of the work as that had been conceived of by Benoit. 
The new version, whatever the translator's intent, does not succeed 
in undermining the tenor of the original composition. The story of 
the transmission of Benoit’s poem to the Morea thus reveals itself 
to be a curious one. As has been seen, the harshly polarised categories 
used in de Clari display, in the reworkings of Benoít, tendencies of 
slippage and even reversal. From the indications present in both the 
TIéAguoc and the prose version represented by BN fr. 1612, one 
might be inclined to conclude that a century after the capture of 
Constantinople, the myth of the Trojan descent of the Crusaders no 
longer worked efficiently within the borders of the Frankish state set 
up in Southern Greece. The symbolic function of the Trojan War 
appears to have undergone a transformation, reflected in these two 
separate, and not completely successful, endeavours to rewrite Benoit. 


76. William II de Villehardouin conquered the area in 1248, but did not hold onto 
it for long: the castle of Grand-Magne was one of the three strongholds surrendered 
by William to Michael Palaeologus after the battle of Pelagonia. The peninsula was 
thus no longer part of the Principality in the fourteenth century. The choice of Mani 
in spite of this as the homeland of the lesser Ajax may have something to do with 
the continued reputation among the Latins of the native inhabitants of the area, the 
Melingoi, as a particularly warlike and rebellious people (see Chronicle of Morea, ed. 
J. Schmitt, vv.2985-3007). The translator responsible for the IIóA&uoc was in all 
likelihood not aware of the hero's connection in Homer with Locris: in Benoit, the 
lesser Ajax is never referred to as the ‘Locrian Ajax’, but always by his patronymic 
(*Oileius Aiaus’ or 'Oiléus Aiaus’). 
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Trojan legend in the Byzantine tradition prior to the Fourth Crusade 
The fundamental question remains why, once roots had been put 
down in the new homeland, once the invaders had distributed fiefs 
among themselves, built castles, and lived there for a few generations, 
the framework of the Trojan War was not altogether dispensed with. 

It may be observed that analogous ambiguities in the interpretation 
of the Trojan legend were features of the Byzantine tradition. There, 
Constantine the Great staged a homecoming for the descendants of 
Troy some nine hundred years before de Clari portrayed the Crusaders 
as arguing out theirs. The first Christian emperor was reputed to have 
brought from Rome the Palladium of Athena, and placed it in the 
base of the imperial column set up in the main forum of the city re- 
founded by him on the Bosphorus and which took his name.” 
Furthermore, according to the historians Sozomen (c.443-450) and 
Malalas (second and third quarters of the sixth century), it was the 
site of ancient Troy rather than the city of Byzas which Constantine 
had initially intended to make into the capital of the Eastern Empire;” 
the bronze itself, which topped the porphyry column in Constantinople 
and depicted the Emperor with radiate crown, had not been 
commissioned for that use, but ‘brought from Ilium’, where it had 
previously been erected.” This merits attention, for the column was 
not only the centre-piece of the adornments commissioned by 
Constantine for his new capital,® but was held in singular esteem by 
Middle Byzantines, who alleged that it was destined to endure until 
the very end of the world, even after Saint Sophia and the rest of 
the city had sunk into the sea.* 


77. C. Mango, ‘Constantine’s Column’, Studies on Constantinople (Variorum Series. 
Aldershot 1993) 4 (II). The chronicler Malalas adds that ‘some people say it [the 
Palladium] is still there today’ (see John Malalas, Chronographia, ed. J. Thurn (Corpus 
Fontium Byzantinae 35. Berlin 2000), 246 (13.7). 

78. According to Sozomen, the Emperor had even started building fortifications on 
the site of ancient Troy; these were visible to ships sailing past. See Sozomen, 
Kirchengeschichte, ed. J. Bidezt & G.C. Hansen (Die Griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte. Berlin 1995) 51-2 (IL.3.2-3). 

79. John Malalas, Chronographia, 254-6 (13.7). 

80. C. Mango, 'Constantine's Column’, 4. 

81. The Life of St Andrew the Fool, vol. 2, ed. L. Ryden (Uppsala 1995) 276-278. 
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Byzantine world-chroniclers were concerned to cast their narrative 
of Antiquity as a translatio imperii, in which a pivotal role was 
assigned to Aeneas, a Trojan refugee fleeing from the Greeks, who 
nevertheless was the founder of Rome, and thus ultimately of the 
New Rome that was Constantinople. Accordingly, from Malalas to 
Manasses, the chronicles contain accounts of the Trojan War that 
appear ‘disproportionately long’ when compared, for example, to the 
space devoted to the history of the Ancient Greek city-states and 
Republican Rome.” The impact of these chronicles cannot be doubted. 
Although there is, nowadays, only one (Baroccianus 182) extant 
manuscript of Malalas, and that not complete, his version of the 
Trojan War was quarried a number of times in the twelfth century,” 
Indeed, because of the fate of excerpts derived from his work, Malalas 
has been called the ‘most influential of the popular chroniclers’ .™ 
The manuscript evidence for Manasses is more substantial: the survival 
of more than seventy medieval copies of either his entire chronicle, 
or fragments thereof,” would suggest that this work continued to be 
widely read in Late Byzantium. 

In its perception of Trojan legend, Early and Middle Byzantine 
historiography may be contrasted to the exegetical writings produced 
concurrently in the field of Homeric scholarship. The standpoint found 
in this second body of texts was inherited by the Byzantines from 


82. John Malalas, Chronographia, 67-112 (31-39); Constantine Manassis, Breviarium 
Chronicum, ed. O. Lampsidis (Corpus Fontium Byzantinae 36. Athens 1996) 63-88 
(vv.1107-1636). The length and ideological import of these narratives of the Trojan 
War is commented on E.M. Jeffreys, ‘The Attitudes of Byzantine Chroniclers towards 
Ancient History', B 49 (1979) 199-238. 

83. For an account of the extensive borrowings from Malalas by late Byzantine 
authors, see E.M. Jeffreys, ‘Malalas in Greek’, Studies in John Malalas, ed. E.M. 
Jeffreys & B. Croke (Sydney 1990) 249-268. Specifically on Tzetzes' debt to Malalas, 
see E. Patzig, ‘Malalas und Tzetzes’, BZ 10 (1901) 385-393. 

84. E.M. Jeffreys, ‘The Attitudes of Byzantine Chroniclers towards Ancient History’, 
200, n. 5. 

85. O. Lampsidis, ‘‘Iotopia rfjc Kpitikfic roO Ketévov xol rv ExSdcewv THC 
Xpovikfic ovvóyeoc roó K. Mavaoofi', O BifiióQiAoc 13 (1959), 3-8, and 
‘Notes sur quelques manuscrits de la Chronique de Manasses’, Akten des XI 
Internationalen Byzantinistenkongresses (Munich 1960) 295-301. Lampsidis has 
estimated that, in the period from the composition of Manasses' chronicle to the 
eighteenth century, some six hundred manuscripts of the work had circulated. 
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the Hellenistic commentaries and scholia on the Iliad. Such scholarship, 
whose most notable medieval exponent was the twelfth-century cleric 
and rhetorician, Eustathius of Thessalonica, showed itself almost 
unanimous in condemnation of the ‘barbarism’ of the Trojans and in 
praise of the nobility of the Achaeans.** Even if, in the Palaeologan 
period, only extracts of the Iliad were taught at school," the textbooks 
still transmitted a traditional apparatus of interlinear glosses and other 
types of commentary, and a number of revised sets of scholia were 
composed.* Thus, in the Eastern Mediterranean at the time when the 
translation of Benoît was composed, Homeric studies remained active 
to an extent, and the classroom presumably continued as a vehicle 
for the opinions established in earlier scholarship. Moreover, while 
the reception of the message inherent in these writings could not 
have rivalled that of the version of the Trojan War present in Byzantine 
world-chronicles, the commentary tradition, because of its pedagogical 
application, may have made some small contribution to a wider revival 
of Hellenism after 1204.9 


86. Eustathius of Thessalonica, Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem Pertinentes, 5 vols., 
ed. M. Van der Valk (Leiden 1971-87). 

87. Fourteenth- and fifteenth-century manuscripts, identified as textbooks, contain 
only the first Book of the Jiad, followed by a play each of Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes, some Pindar, some Theocritus, and a few poems of Gregory of Nazianzus 
(see R. Browning, ‘Homer in Byzantium’, Viator 6 (1965) 16). 

88. Scholia were composed by Michael Senacherim, Manuel Moschopoulos, John 
Pediasimos, and even by a provincial schoolmaster, George Lekapenos (see R. Browning, 
‘Homer in Byzantium’, 29). 

89. The issue of whether there was any development of Hellenism and nationalism 
in the Medieval Greek-spelling world has been plagued for much of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries by the excesses of both Fallmerayism and from over-zealous 
philhellenism, although in the last three decades there has been a concerted effort 
among Byzantinists to readdress the issue in a more careful and critical manner. For 
an idea of the trends present in recent scholarship, see for example: M. Angold, 
‘Byzantine “Nationalism” and the Nicaean Empire’, BMGS 1 (1975) 49-70; R. Browning, 
‘Greeks and Others from Antiquity to the Renaissance’, in History, Language and 
Literacy (Variorum Collected Studies Series. Northampton 1989) II, 1-25; R. Browning, 
‘The Continuity of Hellenism in the Byzantine World: Appearance or Reality?’, in 
History, Language and Literacy (Variorum Collected Studies Series. Northampton 
1989), I, 111-127; P. Magdalino, ‘Hellenism and Nationalism in Byzantium’, in 
Tradition and transformation in medieval Byzantium (Variorum Collected Studies 
Series. Aldershot 1991) XIV, 1-29; C. Mango, ‘Byzantinism and Romantic Hellenism’, 
33 & 42; T. Sansaridou-Hendrick, To Xpovikóv rov Mopéwc, H Evvota tov 
&Üvikicuoó kará rov uecaíeva (Athens 1999). 
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Palaeologan literary adaptations of Trojan material 

With the loss of the centre, that is, with the shattering by the Fourth 
Crusade of the myth of an eternal East Rome, there is likely to have 
been a rejection of the established usage to which Trojan material 
was put in Byzantine political propaganda. An acknowledgement of 
the decline of the Empire was accompanied by the transformation of 
the word ‘Hellene’, from a derogatory term previously applied by 
Byzantine writers to ‘pagan barbarians who spoke not a word of 
Greek’, into a source of pride for Nicaean literati.” In this period it 
is possible to chart, for the first time in the Middle Ages, the emergence 
outside Constantinople of a distinct Hellenic consciousness. After the 
re-conquest of the City in 1261, certain Byzantines might have felt 
once again secure enough in their romanitas to hail Michael VIII 
Palaeologus as a ‘New Constantine’ and praise his rebuilding of the 
second Troy.” But if such conservatism was appropriate to the imperial 
court, the same sentiments would have been shared neither by the 
increasingly neglected coastal region of Asia Minor,” nor by those 
former imperial territories in Greece which either maintained at least 
the semblance of autonomy, or, indeed, never returned to the control 
of the Byzantine Emperors. 


90. Such sentiments are explored in I. Sevéenko, ‘The Decline of Byzantium Seen 
through the Eyes of its Intellectuals’, DOP 15 (1961), 169-186. For ‘Hellene’ as a 
term of abuse, see P. Magdalino, ‘Hellenism and Nationalism in Byzantium’, 9. For 
its employment by the Nicaeans, see M. Angold, ‘Byzantine “Nationalism” and the 
Nicaean Empire’, 64-68 and A Byzantine Government in Exile: Government and Society 
Under the Laskarids of Nicaea (1204-1261) (Oxford 1975) 29-33; also H. Hunger, 
‘Von Wissenschaft und Kunst der frühen Palaiologenzeit’, JOBG 8 (1959) 128. 

91. See R. Macrides, ‘From the Komnenoi to the Palaeologoi: Imperial Models in 
Decline and Exile’, in P. Magdalino (ed.), New Constantines: The Rhythm of Imperial 
Renewal in Byzantium, 4-13" Centuries, Papers from the Twenty-sixth Spring 
Symposium of Byzantine Studies, St Andrews, March 1992 (Aldershot 1994) 269-282, 
270. For a detailed discussion of the sources, see R. Macrides, ‘The New Constantine 
and the New Constantinople — 1261?, BMGS 6 (1980) 13-41. 

92. A well-known example of disapproval at the reconquest of Constantinople is the 
statement attributed by Pachymeres to Senacherim in Book II. See George Pachymeres, 
Relations historiques, vol. 1, ed. A. Failler, trans. V. Laurent (Corpus Fontium Historiae 
Byzantinae 24. Paris 1984) 28. 
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The IIdéAguoc tic Tpwddoc is contemporary to these ideological 
developments. What is more, the translation of Benoit’s Roman de 
Troie is not a unique work in the literary production of the Eastern 
Mediterranean of the Late Medieval period.” Three other poems exist, 
which are adaptations, in Greek, of material pertaining to the Trojan 
legend: the Meradpaoic ioropíac rwóc ápuobíac mpd 'Ourípov 
(or Iliad) of Constantine Hermoniakos, but also the anonymous 
Aurjynoic yevauévn év Tpoíq (Byzantine Iliad) and Atrfynoic mepi 
Tob 'AxiAMÉuc (Achilleid). 

Of these, both the Achilleid and the Iliad of Hermoniakos tell the 
story of the Trojan War from the Greek side. Paul Magdalino has 
attempted to relate the Achilleid to Southern Thessaly and the court 
of Neopatras of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries.” It 
may be recalled that, in referring to the elite troops of Thessalian 
Vlachs whom John Doukas (or Nothos) commanded in 1259, the 
historian Pachymeres wrote of ‘those Hellenes whom, in ancient times, 
Achilles led'.?* The son of Peleus could well have been held in special 
esteem in the region; certainly, the Naples version of the Achilleid 
followed Homer (/liad i.155) in assigning Phthiotis, a city in south 
eastern Thessaly, as the hero's residence (vv.25-6). The circumstances 
under which Hermoniakos composed his Ziad are better known, for 
the poem bears a dedication to the head of an Italian family, John II 
Orsini, count of Cephalonia and Zante, who, under rather dubious 
circumstances, became despot of Epirus in 1323. It has been argued 
that the poem was intended to establish Orsini’s Hellenic credentials.” 
This patronage must surely have been responsible for the addition, in 


93. For a brief description of both the IJóAeuoc and the other texts, see R. Lavagnini, 
*Storie Troiane in Greco volgare', Posthomerica I: Tradizioni omeriche dall'Antichità 
al Rinascimento, ed. F. Montanari & S. Pittaluga (Genoa 1997) 56-62. 

94. Constantine Hermoniakos, La Guerre de Troie, ed. E. Legrand (Paris 1890); A 
Byzantine Iliad (The Text of Par. Suppl. Gr. 926), ed. L. Nørgaard & O. Smith 
(Copenhagen 1975); The Byzantine Achilleid (The Naples Version), ed. O. Smitht, 
P.A. Agapitos & K. Hult (Vienna 1999). 

95. P. Magdalino, ‘Between Romaniae. Thessaly and Epirus in the Later Middle 
Ages', Latins and Greeks in the Eastern Mediterranean after 1204, ed. B. Arbel, 
B. Hamilton & D. Jacoby (London 1989) 89. 

96. See George Pachymeres, Relations historiques, vol. 1, 117. 

97. R. Lavagnini, ‘Storie Troiane in Greco volgare’, 57. 
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the Catalogue of Ships, of a reference to ‘Brechenor from Corfu’ 
(1IV.28).5 There is a lack of similar contextual information for the 
Byzantine Iliad, a fact that is particularly irritating, because this poem 
is an exception in taking a Trojan, Paris, as the hero for the first half 
of the narrative; however, some connection with the Peloponnese should, 
perhaps, be inferred, since Achilles, who is at the centre of the second 
part of the poem, is said to have been buried ‘at the Xamilion’ (v.1101), 
surely a reference to the wall across the Isthmus of Corinth.” 

The Iliad of Hermoniakos, the Byzantine Iliad, and the Achilleid 
serve, in addition to the ITóAguoc, as indications of a fairly widespread 
awareness in Late Medieval Greece of ways in which the telling of 
the Trojan War could be reworked. Indeed, if projects of this type 
were being pursued in the adjoining territories of Thessaly and Epirus, 
then a very simple explanation presents itself as to why material from 
Benoit may have been used in the Frankish Morea long after the 
myth of Trojan descent had become irrelevant. 


Conclusions 

By the closing decades of the twelfth century, Latin historiography 
had used imagery drawn from Trojan legend to refer to crusading 
activities in the Holy Land, but equally to describe relations between 
Westerners and Byzantines in Constantinople. This feature was one 
that would also characterise Latin and vernacular narratives of the 
Fourth Crusade. In the beginning of the thirteenth century, Robert de 


98. E.M. Jeffreys, ‘Constantine Hermoniakos and Byzantine Education’, Awddvn 4 
(1975) 86. 

99. In 1415, the wall was rebuilt across the Isthmus of Corinth by Manuel II, following 
the line of the old Justinianic fortifications (T.E. Gregory, ‘The Hexamilion and the 
Fortress’, Isthmia 5 (1993) 14-21, 146-7). However, this date does not necessarily 
provide a terminus post quem for the reference in the text of the Byzantine Iliad, for 
the name ‘Hexamilion’ is already recorded in the fourteenth-century historians (George 
Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis libre tredecim, ed. I. Bekker 
(Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae. Bonn 1835) 587; John Cantacuzenus, 
Historiarum Libri IV, vol. 2, ed. L. Schopen (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae. 
Bonn 1831) 476). Indeed, it may well have been current as early as the eleventh 
century, when the existence of a certain George Hexamilites or Korinthios is attested 
(H. Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches sur l'administration de l'empire byzantin aux 
IXe et XIe siécles', BCH 84 (1960) 84 n.8). 
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Clari, telling of the Crusaders who were newly departed from the West, 
paradoxically presented their uprooting as return from exile. The alleged 
Trojan ancestry of the Franks was used by him to explain the diversion 
of the Crusade, and justify the actions of individuals whom he revealed 
to have been driven primarily by a hunger for land. Gunther von Pairis, 
in contrast, alluded to the identification of Constantinople with Troy, 
but then raised the City to the status rather of a New Jerusalem, through 
an account of his abbot’s discovery there of most sacred relics. To the 
force of a secular genealogy, the Hystoria Constantinopolitana thus 
opposed an ecclesiastical explanation of events. 

A further transformation of the usage of Trojan legend can be 
traced during the next two centuries, in the Frankish-occupied territories 
of Southern Greece. The paradigm by which the initial conquest had 
been justified, that of exile from and then homecoming to Troy, was 
soon shaken. Once the process of actual home-making was complete, 
the fiction of a return to a Trojan homeland was superfluous. A part 
was surely played in this by the loss of Constantinople to Nicaea, 
for the regions remaining under western control were precisely those 
that had been the birthplace of the Achaeans. In the translation into 
Greek of Benoit’s Roman de Troie, there is a tendency for the narratorial 
voice to turn towards the Greek heroes of the Trojan War, a 
development in political propaganda which was in step with 
contemporary trends in other regions of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Indeed, the Byzantine tradition underwent a parallel crisis, which 
appears to have resolved itself through the materialisation outside 
Constantinople of something akin to Hellenic consciousness. For the 
Crusaders, in turn, permanent residence in the former Byzantine 
Empire brought with it a degree of assimilation with the native, 
Greek-speaking, population of the provinces. The poem IIóAeuoc 
Thc Tpwd6oc testifies to the convergence of these changes in the 
construction of identity. Through its treatment of Benoit’s text, the 
IlóAguoc accomplishes a ‘final and literary migration’ of the heroes 
of ancient Greece back to their native soil. 


Exeter College, Oxford 


100. M. Papathomopoulos & E.M. Jeffreys, The War of Troy, xi. 
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The presence of Sikelianos in the 
poetry of George Seferis 


ANASTASIA PSONI 


Abstract 


Echoes of Sikelianos’ poetry can be detected in many poets, but his presence 
in Seferis is particularly interesting in the light of the close personal relationship 
which developed between the two poets from the 1940s. The poetic dialogue 
starts with Seferis’ Xrpodrj (1931) and develops continuously until his last 
book of poems, Tpia Kpvddé Ilowfuara (1966). Seferis, attracted by 
Sikelianos’ linguistic richness, recreates the older poet’s words ingeniously 
in his search for a new poetics. I examine this dialogue chronologically to 
show that exploring the presence of Sikelianos in Seferis’ poetry enhances 
the understanding of the younger poet and reveals that, however great the 
differences in matters of technique between the two poets, their attitudes to 
poetry and poetics are in the end closely related. 


1. Seferis and Sikelianos the man 


No poet, no artist of any art, has his complete meaning alone. His significance, 
his appreciation is the appreciation of his relation to the dead poets and artists.’ 


We owe the first systematic discussion of Sikelianos’ influence on 
Seferis’ poetry to Nasos Vayenas, who has noted that ‘oto f á0oc 
TOÀAÓv ard ta Oonguavrikórepa Towjuara Tov [Ledépn] 
PptoKetar n oxi& rov AevKaditn roint.’ Similarities between 
the two poets have also been discussed, or at least noted by several 
critics.” 

What I attempt in this article is a new examination of the influence 
of Sikelianos on Seferis — or, rather, of the dialogue between them 
— by exploring a number of key words from Sikelianos which 
reappear in Seferis’ work and which develop into related themes and 


1. Eliot 1984: 38. 
2. Savidis 1961: 304-408, Vayenas 1979: 195-216, Sinopoulos 1984: 27-96, Maronitis 
1984: 86-107, Ricks 1989a: 73, 162-165. 
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motifs. But first it would be helpful to observe the development of 
the two poets’ relationship on the personal level — for Seferis had 
not always seen Sikelianos in a positive light. 

In the 1930s, Sikelianos was misunderstood by Seferis’ circle and 
especially by Seferis himself. He was considered an eccentric, 
bordering on insanity, and, derogatorily, as a mystic. In Seferis’ work 
the figure of Sikelianos appears as early as /E£1 NUxtec otnv 
AkpózoAr (1926-28), but in this work he is heavily criticised and 
even ridiculed. There is no straightforward reference to Sikelianos 
by name, but from the descriptions of several meetings, it is clear 
that the character of Logomanos is invented to satirise Sikelianos. 
There are several comments made by the thinly disguised Stratis, in 
which an observant reader can recognise Sikelianos, although Seferis 
exaggerates every element he dislikes. 

On their first meeting Logomanos appears to be revered by a circle 
of loyal followers hanging on his every word. The house is dark, 
creating a kind of mystical atmosphere displeasing to Stratis.’ 
Logomanos is talking about Greek myth, giving his own personal 
interpretation, which annoys Stratis. On another visit, Logomanos 
reads to the party ‘Eva Avpikó xeíuevo,' but Stratis does not 
understand anything: *uóvo n zou" rnc þwvýc Tov nxovoe akóun 
OT avTi& uov’, he writes. 

Later in the novel, Stratis makes a sarcastic comment about the 
poet's supposed healing powers and his abilities to appease the gods.° 
The novel frequently refers to the influence Logomanos exerts on 
his loyal devotees, who declare: *Eívot o weyaavtepocg uvorikóc 
HOV yvopios 7oTÉ n EAAGSa’. Moreover, Stratis hints at Logomanos' 
reputation as a ladies' man who justifies his behaviour by pretending 
that his sexual relationships are a means to spiritual evolution.* In 


3. Seferis 1974b: 121-126. 

4. Seferis expresses a similar dislike for Sikelianos' voice in his diaries, see page 
222. However, testimony to the spellbinding quality of Sikelianos' voice confirms that 
Seferis was rather prejudiced against him at the time. See Venezis 1952: 4-5, Tsatsos 
1973: 340 and Palmer-Sikelianos 1993: 58. 

5. Seferis 1974b: 176. 

6. Seferis 1974b: 179. 
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general, Logomanos is presented as a poet-mystic inspiring awe in a 
coterie.’ 

In 1954, three years after Sikelianos’ death and when his own 
attitude towards the dead poet had changed dramatically, Seferis 
decided to revise and reorganise the novel. However, in an introductory 
note he emphasises that he had ‘stuck closely’ to the original manuscript 
and had excluded any ‘15ée¢ kat o1oOruata mov Ba pov eixav 
Snutovupynoe Apdawra ń mpayuata votepa and ta 7330. 
According to this statement, even if he was tempted to make changes 
to the Logomanos character, Seferis remained faithful to his original 
conception. 

In the young Seferis there was a kind of secret admiration for 
Sikelianos and perhaps an element of envy. He could have felt envious 
because Sikelianos appeared to have everything: he was handsome, 
attractive, gifted and financially independent, while Seferis was 
continually struggling to find his own poetic expression, and had to 
work for a living. In August 1926, he writes: ‘To mo Svvatdé zóO0c 
rov Éxo, to TABOG rnc Exppaonc, oróáOnke uix aveEavTANTH 
Tnyyrj Svotvxtac yia uéva.'? He also felt admiration, not only because 
in Sikelianos' poetry self-expression seems to issue in a flow of images 
in beautiful words, but because the older poet had managed to achieve 
a degree of congruence between his life and art. 

One of the first appearances of Sikelianos' name in Seferis' work 
occurs in Mépec T’, where Seferis is openly critical of Sikelianos 
over a rather trivial incident. He writes: 


‘O,n xoi va "vat avtéc o ávOpomoc, ó;r x1 av ağíter o oróupoc Tov, 
N TOUT, o KOUTAOUÓG Tov, Tov K&vovv Kórore avuTdopopo.” 


A very different attitude is evident in one of the last references in 
Seferis' diaries to Sikelianos, while he was still alive. It was in 1947 


7. Seferis 1974b: 185-191. 

8. Ibid: 255. 

9. Seferis 1973-1986: I, 72 (15/8/1926). 
10. Seferis 1973-1986: III, 175 (25/2/1940). 
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when Sikelianos’ health was steadily declining. Seferis was in hospital, 
after an operation: 


'Hp0s o LikeAtavéc xoi uov xapice 85vó tpiavráduAAa, TA wpardTtepa 
mov siða. Kat &épet va ta mpoodéper." 


In the intervening period, Seferis’ perception of Sikelianos had changed 
dramatically. The shift occurred during the war years. As Elytis reports 
it, 


H uopþý tov ‘AyyeAov LixeAtavod dpyice téte v' amoxtá [...] 
diaotdoeic vTEphvoikéc. 'Hrav Kai To okapi tov, Oa "Aeyec, driayuévo 
yia va o’ emvéer uec TIG TpIKvLiec. Azó oróua oe oTóua n þýun yia 
TNV Kaprepía TOv, yta TNV AVTOXT TOV, To DYNA nOixó Tov, LEYGAWVE, 
Tepvovoe xat o dAAa otpóuara mo matid, ÉmAaO0gE Eavá Tov 
Tvevuatikd uúðo, zov [...] éBeixvav aEabva v’ omotnráve óAo1 ot 
&vOporroi.? 


It was this particular aspect of Sikelianos' personality which brought 
people together; he represented the *myth' through which, when it 
was a shared feeling, as Seferis had put it, poet and people could 
commune with each other.” The general mood did not escape Seferis’ 
attention, and while in exile he decided to publish a small collection 
of Sikelianos' poems under the title Axpitixd, which, handwritten 
by Sikelianos himself, was already in clandestine circulation in Greece. 
Seferis copied the poems by hand, and the manuscript was then 
photocopied for publication in Alexandria.^ The work was ready in 
1944, and in a lecture on the intellectual relationship between Greece 
and France, to highlight the continuity of the Greek consciousness, 
Seferis read part of Sikelianos’ 'Aióvvooc emi Aikvw’ and closed 
his speech with 'Aypadov', emphasising that Sikelianos was Greece’s 


11. Seferis 1973-1986: V, 116 (14/11/1947). The incident linked with the rose, a 
recurring word-symbol in Sikelianos, is also noted by Panselinos 1981: 18. This visit 
and gesture seem to have touched Seferis deeply because he mentions the incident 
again in his obituary of Sikelianos in 1951 (Seferis 1974a: II, 99.) Moreover, the rose 
becomes a powerful key word in Seferis’ last collection. 

12. Elytis 1987: 394. 

13. Seferis 1974a: I, 43. 

14. Seferis 1973-1986: IV, 326 (10/4/1944). 
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most significant living poet. The publication of Axpitixd seems to 
have marked a turning point in Seferis’ perception of Sikelianos: 
copying out the poems and translating some of them brought Seferis 
much closer to Sikelianos’ poetics. After 1944, Seferis’ attitude changes 
to such a degree that he expresses his admiration openly in his diaries 
and essays alike.'* 

Another determining factor in the shift in Seferis’ perception must 
have been Sikelianos' brave attitude towards his approaching death. 
In 1951, before Sikelianos' death, Seferis writes: 


Tópa Tov ypádbo, ovAAoyitouot rnv eikóva Tov [EikeAiavob]: o &vatoc 
TOv xioviter ard&vw TOU TOV Exel [J1000KET OE." 


and later, 


Tóco xovr& n Acivn: [...] Tnv reAevraía dopa, npiv anró thy 'Aykvpa, 
Huovv £5 ue To XixeMiavó. 'Orav pac adroe, Oa civar káumoon 
epnui& yópo pac. Quý epnuá." 


It seems that Sikelianos, as a personality, was an enigma for Seferis, 
as for many of his contemporaries, and remained so, even when the 
two poets had grown close.? However, in June 1951 Seferis broadcast 
an obituary of Sikelianos. In this talk, Seferis seems to have grasped 
the enigma of Sikelianos: his attachment to the landscape, his mystical 
side which harmonised antinomies, and his role as mediator between 
the world of men and the world of the gods, all manifesting the poet's 
Orphic dimension: 


15. The lecture was delivered in French and the poems were translated and read in 
French by Seferis. (The whole lecture is included in Seferis 1992: 327-350). 

16. Similar conclusions were reached by Beaton, as expressed in his contribution to 
Avri published long after my article was first submitted as a dissertation (Beaton 
2001: 42-44). 

17. Seferis 1973-1986: V, 234 (26/1/1951). The phrase is, significantly, a recreation 
of a line from Mrjtnp Osov (Sikelianos 1992-1997: IV, 41) which will later be 
recalled by Seferis again. 

18. Seferis 1973-1986: V, 236 (14/2/1951). 

19. There were unpredictable aspects of Sikelianos' behaviour, which Seferis felt 
reflected great depth of character: ‘Emdvia BAémw oc zo oiwc0áverat avtdc o 
&vOporroc.' Seferis 1973-1986: V, 120 (4/2/1948). 
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Ern hwvr Tov, évac oAókxAnpoc kóouoc Eexaouévoc, evradiaopévoc 
tyeípeToi, cav Aeórepn IIapovoía, piCopévn oe mav eAAnvikri oóon. 
[...]. O ixeuavóc sivo xopíc SidoTaon, xopic &0Aaon. [...] Kar 
o6muc Sev TapadéxeTar va xopíoe: To Ódvaro and tny mio Bepuń onyurj 
tne Core [...], Eto. aywviletoar va evidoel Tov kóouo rov Oedv KAL TOV 
K6OHO TOv avOpomov.? 


We may end this introductory survey by noting that Sikelianos, for 
his part, was interested in the younger poet's work. In Seferis' archive 
there is a warm note from Sikelianos dedicating O reA&vraíoc 
opjikóc Ai8Bópaufoc to him: ‘Tov Kvpíov I'uópyou Xedépn, ue 
Bavuaoud xot ayárn."? The gesture, initiating a dialogue, gradually 
acquired a special significance for Seferis, as we shall see. 


2. ‘Tpayovd: apxiver amávrExo, ytÀó, ovykparnTÓ!? 

The poems up to 1947 
Though clear proof of influence is not always easy to trace, the echo 
of Sikelianos resonates in Seferis' poetry as early as the younger 
poet’s first book, Xrpodrj. Sikelianos’ presence in those poems is 
strong and should not be ignored: it did much to help Seferis to 
define what Cavafy called the *repiox of his art.” 

One major characteristic of Sikelianos' poetry is a strong mystical 
element connected with ancient Greek religion, particularly with the 
Eleusinian and Orphic Mysteries. This mystical quality is a key 
element of Sikelianos' poetry and poetics, and is associated with his 
conviction that the individual is in communion with nature.^ This 
idea led to Sikelianos' belief that spiritual and erotic experience are 


20. Seferis 1974a: II, 97-98 . 

21. Sikelianos goes on: ‘uaCevovtac Tov mévo rnc MANYÁG uac / va fyoóue 
and Tov TÓVO TNG TANYÁS uac. Taxa to BiBAio omod cac oTéAvo or(pspa, 
ícoc vypauuévo oóyxpova pe rovc mo 7távo eEaíotovc atixovg Lac váve uia 
Xénzota amókpion o' avroóc.' I am grateful to Professor Roderick Beaton for this 
information. See also the poet's recently published letters, Sikelianos 2000: II, 606- 
607. 

22. Sikelianos 1992-1997: IV, 58, 16. 

23. Cavafy 1975: I, 64. 

24. In most of Sikelianos' poems there is some kind of interaction between the poetic 
voice and the response of the world of nature. 
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connected and that they energise artistic creation. Sikelianos conveys 
erotic-spiritual experiences with powerful images infused with a sense 
of touch or smell. 

What attracts Seferis to Sikelianos’ poetry is not only what Maronitis 
calls ʻo a6póc Kal zvoKvóc Avpiouóc Tov, but also the wealth 
of his imagery and, in his best moments, the crystalline clarity of 
his expression. The younger Seferis communicates with Sikelianos 
in various ways. 

Often the younger poet recontextualises keywords, povdAeea,”* 
which either function as symbols or develop into motifs. Several 
times starting from a key word, Seferis initiates a dialogue such as 
between ‘Hampstead’ and ‘@aAepo’ which, as it has been sufficiently 
discussed, I shall not explore further." Finally, in his later poems, 
Seferis consciously responds to Sikelianos' mystical qualities, above 
all in Tpía Kpvpá IIoiíuara. It could be said that Seferis had, as 
it were, a thesaurus of favourite key words from Sikelianos, which 
he used throughout his poetry, perhaps unconsciously in his early 
work. Even when critical of other aspects of his work, Seferis admired 
Sikelianos' mastery of language.” 

Sikelianos uses a number of key words, which, with their particular 
sound symbolism, enhance the spiritual dimension of his poetry, 
highlighting the erotic communion between the poet and the cosmos. 
An interesting key word with erotic connotations is, for example, the 
word avatptxiAa and its cognates. The word appears frequently in 
Sikelianos, especially in AAagdpoioxiwroc, and three times in Seferis’ 
*Eponxóc Aóyoc'. In Sikelianos: 


25. Maronitis 1984: 87. 

26. Maronitis 1984: 87. 

27. Maronitis 1984: 86-107, Vayenas, 1979: 198-9. Both Vayenas and Maronitis 
point to key words and images from *GaAepó' which are transformed in ‘Hampstead’. 
The relationship of the two poems, culminating in the sheet immersed in AovAGK1, 
becomes a dialogue between Sikelianos’ calm and Seferis’ melancholy. Vayenas argues 
that Seferis’ poem dramatises an artistic impasse, while Maronitis believes that the 
dialogue is a confrontation between traditional lyricism and modern poetry. 

28. In 1939 Seferis writes: ‘BéBara o KaBadne Sev mAoutioe TH yAóooa ÓTWG 
o Adagpoioxiwroc’ (Seferis 1974a: I, 156.) 
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Tic amarcduec, wéKarye 
xapác avatpryiva, 

Tic ÉAovGa an’ ta XÓLATA 
ue TNC Avoytác Ta púa.” 


In *EpoTrikóc Aóyoc' the motif appears twice: ‘Q oxortivó 
avarpíxiaopa orn pita xot ota $ÓAAa. 

Avatpixiaa is a human response to cold, but also to joy and fear, 
or the combination of the two in anticipation of an erotic encounter. 
In the poems of both Sikelianos and Seferis, the erotic element is 
powerful and, what is more intriguing, both poets use the word in 
connection with nature and particularly with AAG! In 
Adagpoioxiwtoc the word is associated with the poetic voice, its 
connection with nature and the erotic-religious experience leading to 
creation.” 

Such key words in Sikelianos can be found throughout Seferis’ 
poetry, functioning as, what Maronitis terms, *matrices'.? Limitations 
of space prevent me discussing many of them, but I will mention 
just à couple to illustrate how Seferis has transformed them so that 
they become characteristic of his own poetry. The pulsating heartbeat 
associated with the sense of touch is an interesting erotic motif. In 
Sikelianos: 

Ma Eo$, ro xépt Kpata pov oduxrá, oc va vidoes 

tnc Kapdide pov to xróno v’ aveBaiver 

ueo’ an’ ri; pépes Lov doue rnc woxic Xov 

ta Páðn.* 


29. Sikelianos 1992-1997: I, 132; also 136-197, 157 etc. 

30. Seferis 1981: 28, 29. 

31. Savidis suggests that Seferis aims at linking þúàào = þúào = sex (Savidis 1961: 
337). 

32. The importance of the poet’s integration into the natural world is expressed in 
Sikelianos' preface to Avpikóc Bioc: ‘H enap avtý uov pe tn þúon eixev and 
TNV apxr TO XapaKTHpa Kamo1ac &oknonc BaOsiác Kt EvAaBiKIC...’; and later: 
‘O Adadhpotokiwtos¢ [...] etvat N mpaitn KOOLIKÁ pov TPOEKTAON uec rnv yox 
TNG dóonc' (Sikelianos 1992-1997: I, 19, 25.) On Sikelianos’ connection with nature 
see also Vogiatzoglou 1999: 184-199. 

33. Maronitis 1984: 87. 

34. Sikelianos 1992-1997: V, 91. 
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and in Seferis, 


Ta 5&xTVAG uov oro HAAAKS xoprápi BprKav 
Ta SAXTVAG cov 

kpárnca To Obvyuó cov uia otyuń 

Kl Evtwoa aAA0Ó TOv mévo TNG Kapdide cov. 


Seferis seems to have found in Sikelianos' lexical sets the possibility 
of creating imagery that expressed his own feelings and ideas, 
transformed by his more austere poetics. 

*Eporikóc Adyoc’* in particular, is a poem which various critics 
have closely associated with Sikelianos’ IIdoxa rwv EAAffvov.À 
The link has been noticed, in my view, because of the uncanny 
similarity in the music of the two poems, but such observations are 
rather general. A more detailed examination of the two poems reveals 
a closer resemblance. From ITdoxa rov EAArvwv, the poem which 
can be most closely connected with ‘Epwtikdédc Aóyoc' is the third, 
‘To Tpayovd Tov Apyovavtóv.'* To illustrate the similarities in 
the poems, I will compare their form, rhythm, and the function of 
certain keywords and phrases. 

For this purpose, from ‘To Tpayoóbi rov Apyovavtóv' I will 
take stanza 14 and from ‘Epwtıkóç Aédyoc’ stanza 3 of Part III 


Sikelianos Seferis 

St. 14 Part III, St. 3 

Ero péya anávw to ravi, ya OUunon povaxn Xaunrwvav Ta pria Gov Kt £ixec TO XAPOYEALO 
TNS ync Tov MA€ov odrjvape, yaArvia Cwypadia: nov aviotopovoay tareivá Coypdipot aAdoTivoi. 
éva Toaym odopuiteivo, Eva peydro aoTaxv Anguovnuévo avdyvwopa 0’ eva maó EvayyéAlo 
totoptapévo, exaípvapev avia ovvtpodid. to uíAnuá Gov avdoaive Kı n aváAadpn oov: 


35. Seferis 1981: 60. 

36. The title connects the poem with two significant words: Eros and Logos. In 
religious thought, Logos is connected with the divine intelligence (Heraclitus, fr. D.2, 
D.50, the Fourth Gospel). 'EpcriKóc Adyoc’, as an erotic hymn, also suggests The 
Song of Songs and the Canticles of St John of the Cross. Therefore I tend to believe 
that the poem is Seferis’ first conscious attempt to embrace the world of the poet- 
mystic. 

37. Karantonis 1971: 171, Vayenas 1979: 196. For a detailed discussion of IIcoxa 
tæv EAArvwv, see also Hirst 1999: 197-223. 

38. Seferis’ debt to the poem has been noted by Ricks 1989b: 359-361 in connection 
with Section A’, ‘Apyovavtec,’ in Seferi’? Mv@:oTépnua. 
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An important keyword, present in both passages, is the verb 1oTopo), 
present in Sikelianos as totoptouévo, and in Seferis as 
avioropoócav. The verb 1otopw has two meanings: the main 
meaning is ‘narrate’, but in later Greek 10Topó meant ‘paint’, 
specifically icons. In both poems, otop bears this meaning, being 
linked to a related word: Cwypadica in Sikelianos, Cwypcdor in 
Seferis. It is interesting to note that the subject of the painting in 
both poems is connected with something sacred: in ‘Epwtixd¢ Adyoc’ 
it is the line Anouovnuévo aváyvooua 0’ éva AAG EvayyéALO, 
and in ‘To Tpayoveé: rov Apyovavtiv’ it is a painting which 
depicts a bunch of grapes and ears of corn, sacred symbols in the 
Eleusinian mysteries. It could be argued that one reference is pagan, 
the other Christian. Yet grapes in the form of wine, and wheat, in 
the form of bread, are connected with the Eucharist, as Sikelianos 
was well aware. Apart from the fact that both poets use exactly the 
same variant of decapentasyllable versification in quatrains, there are 
other similar formal features: the two phrases embodying the key 
word mentioned above, namely 10ropicuévo and mov 1010p00av, 
each initiate a 14-syllable line with the first main stress on the fourth 
syllable. Moreover, in both poems, there are repetitions of the same 
combination of consonant sounds. These combinations convey a gentle 
music and a sense of sacred silence. In lines 2 and 3, for example, 
we notice a repetition of the A sound,” adding fluidity to the rhythm. 


TNG ync zov TAEOV adrjvaue, yoArívia Cwypadia 
éva Toaymt oAopórewo, Eva WEYGAO aoráxo 


and 


Tov aviotopovoav tarewa Cwypador aAAoTivot. 
Anopovnpévo avayvwoua 0’ Eva TAaALG evayyéMo 


The prominence of the a vowel in both poems creates a similar kind 
of music in both cases and allows a smooth transition through the 
lines aided by the predominance of the same soft consonants, which, 
in both texts, mellows the tone; in Sikelianos: 


39. Four times in both poets. 
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Eto péya andvw To navi ya Oóunon uováxn 
and in Seferis: 
XaurfarAwvav ra u&ria cov Kı EÍXEG TO XALOYEALO 


Analysed in such a way, Seferis' versification turns out to be very 
similar to that of Sikelianos, and this cannot be accidental. 

*EporiKóc Adyoc’ was gestating while Seferis was studying Valéry 
and the idea of poésie pure. For Seferis ‘pure poetry’ was a matter 
of artistic perfection, achieved only when the artist is in communion 
with his material — in the poet's case the word — and allows himself 
to be guided by it. 'Avtrj n &mrvxía diver ro uérpo TNG ikavórn TÓC 
TOU VQ KGVEL TO VAIKG TOU va uiro. ^ Seferis certainly had 
Valéry in mind, but his thoughts also express his own poetic vision. 
However, Valéry's ideas were not enough to help Seferis to accomplish 
the composition of *EpcrTiKóc Aóyoc', and in particular to establish 
its elusive rhythm;" he needed further guidance to create a musical 
poem in the Greek language, which had so far resisted his every 
attempt.” He turned, therefore, to Epwtdxpitoc, Solomos and folk 
song — but his main source of inspiration was to be Sikelianos, 
whom he saw as the nearest Greek equivalent to Valéry. 

Sikelianos used the principles of poésie pure in a way that combined 
Mallarmé's theory about the role of the poet as a unifying force,” 
with that of Brémond about the mystical essence of poetry.^ He also 
achieved Seferis' ideal of a rare communion with the word. The most 
frequent sound patterns in Sikelianos are rhyme, lexical repetition, 
alliteration and sound sequencing devices.“ However, although Seferis, 
in ‘Epwtixkdc Aóyoc', uses Sikelianos’ recurrent rhyme odpóc—- 
aAadpdc (Part II, stanza 1), I believe that what appealed to Seferis 


40. Seferis 1973-1986: I, 73 (16/8/1929). 

41. Ibid: 111 (28/10/1929). 

42. For Seferis’ struggle with the language at the time see Seferis 1973-1986: I, 8, 
30, 65, 74, 75, 80, 104; also Vayenas 1979: 128. (Palamas’ ®oivixidé may also have 
influenced Seferis’ early poetry, especially H Xrépva. See Vayenas 1994: 154.) 

43. Mossop 1971: 142. 

44. Ibid: 169-172. 

45. Ekdawi 1991: 234-235. 
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most was the older poet’s perceptiveness and skill in forming 
phonaesthetic lexical networks. The technique is based on the theory 
that the sound of the word corresponds to the sound of the signified 
object.“ The rhyme adpdc—aradpdc, for example, is not only 
connected with Aphrodite and the artistic-erotic element:*’ the 
morpheme odp-, with the predominance of d and p, forms an echoic 
image of the tiny transparent foam bubbles as they disappear confirming 
their insubstantiality. In Sikelianos' poetry, most of the words with 
a sound resembling the signified object are associated with nature 
and the universe and by forming clusters with other lexical items 
emphasise a religious-mystical reality.” 

Combining the natural with the mystical, Sikelianos gives life to 
the word by restoring its onomatopoeic origin, and thus emphasising 
sacredness and timelessness. This is characteristic of his poetics 
generally, and greatly contributes to the impression that, as Maronitis 
puts it, ‘H moinon dev eivar yAdooa Kai ypadr, aAA TO 
Kpvuuevo LvOTIKS THC Cwrc Tov anodeopev_etar ue TO hvaiKkd 
Bio.’ Moreover, Sikelianos’ attitude to the word confirms his Orphic 
outlook and is in harmony with Seferis’ statement, ‘O orepvóc 
OKOTÓG Tov Tointr Sev civar va mEpLypadher TA APAYUATA aAA 
va Ta 6nutovpyeí ovoucCovtac Ta.’ Even at this early phase of 


46. The theory is common in many traditions and characterises the main ideas of 
Orphism. 

47. Ekdawi 1991: 234-235. 

48. I found it interesting to notice that the equivalent word in English, froth, starts 
with the same consonant sounds. According to the OED, the word is related with the 
Old Norse froða and fraud, Danish fraade, Swedish fradga, presenting some evidence 
that, at times, in several languages, a word was related with the sound of the thing. 

49. It is not possible to include many more examples, but I will add just one: the 
use of the word vevprj / vevpá, a hapax in Seferis but rather frequent in Sikelianos. 
The word denoting bowstring (Gk xopõń) derives from veópa (sinews), comparing 
the poet's sensitivity to the outside stimuli with that of a string, which vibrates at the 
slightest touch. The configuration connotes the ideas of sacredness and eternity. For 
example: In ‘To Tpayoó&t tov Apyovavtóv', ‘Autéc To oivio TéEo Tov «parát, 
«at Gokiu &Cei / Tn Ocia vevprtiv, atdpaxoc, arávw an’ tov; Aedrdotc’ (Sikelianos 
1992-1997: IV, 70). In ‘Epwtikdc Adyoc’: ‘H vóxra va "rav mov ExAeioe TA para; 
Mév& a0dAn / Lav and boEapioó vevpá uévei avixtd Povnto’ (Seferis 1981: 
28). 

50. Maronitis 1984: 96. 

51. Seferis 1974a: I, 139. 
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their relationship, Seferis clearly feels, perhaps semi-consciously, that 
he can find in Sikelianos a linguistic world finer and more fascinating 
than that which rhyme and alliteration alone can offer. The result of 
this encounter is that in ‘Epwttxdc Adyoc’ Seferis composed perfect 
pure poetry in which the musicality depends on words, while their 
meaning is transmitted principally by sound.” ‘Epwtikd¢ Aóyoc' 
thus reveals the importance of the word and its sonority in the 
composition of poetry. 

The rest of Seferis’ poetry up to “KiyAn” contains keywords from 
Sikelianos, but Seferis is now prepared to follow his own voice, first 
decisively established in MvO:crópnua. 

In Mv@1orépnua, however, there are still elements directly 
connected with Sikelianos. Section 13, with deAdivia, noTpadtepa 
Kapáßıa in the ocean full of xpóuara otrov Ato, is reminiscent 
of Sikelianos’ ‘Tpexavtýpa’, a poem which had a lasting impact 
on Seferis, as we shall see. Both poems radiate a sense of elation 
indicating a moment of transcendence, brief as it is in Seferis' poem. 
However, Sikelianos' presence here is a harbinger of the younger 
poet's later shift towards a more apocalyptic poem. Again, Section 
4, ‘Apyovattec’, definitely recalls Sikelianos’ ‘To Tpayosót rov 
ApyovauTóv', as Ricks shows, pointing out that even when, 
seemingly, Seferis’ poem is not in the spirit of Sikelianos, there are 
significant affinities, albeit drawn by contrast." 


52. By contrast, Sikelianos does not allow sound to take over: he supports his content 
with myth. 

53. Ricks 1989b: 359-361. Finally, Sikelianos, interested in the younger poet's work, 
attempted to initiate a dialogue (see p.225) which intensifies with the poem ‘Frati 
Paðıá uov AdEaoa’ (1938), Sikelianos 1992-1997: II, 146, an answer, I believe, to 
Seferis’ Section 22. Both poems consist of three stanzas, all starting with the formulaic 
pattern yrati + a verb form and deal with similar themes. Seferis expresses ‘solitary 
despair and isolation’, as in ‘Apyovavtec’. Sikelianos, by contrast, emphasises an 
optimistic attitude to life. The last line, in both, deals with the theme of Life and 
Death, but while Seferis poses the agonising question ‘Oa uzopécovys va neðávovue 
Kavovikd;’, Sikelianos stresses the value of harmonising opposites, ending with: ‘va 
Tov Kt o uéyac @dvatoc pov yivnke adepddc!’ Because of limited space, I cannot 
attempt a full discussion, but the similarities — especially in form — not repeated 
by either of the two poets, cannot be accidental. A detailed discussion of Sikelianos’ 
poem was recently published: see Vogiatzoglou 2001: 944-952. 
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If ‘Epwtixd¢ Adyoc’ is the first poem in which Sikelianos comes 
clearly to the surface in Seferis’ work, ‘O Baouudc rnc Aoívnc' 
is the second. It was Savidis who first noticed the analogies with 
Sikelianos’ 'Ti&vvnc Knta’ and later Ricks explored the two poems’ 
relation to Homer and to each other. * What I will do here is discuss 
areas indicating further connections between Sikelianos and Seferis. 
It is significant that both poems were composed and published in a 
period of disastrous crises, uncertainty and war in Greece: 'Tiávvnc 
Kntc’ in 1915, *O BaoUuiác tng Aoívnc' in 1940.5 

Both poems are related to the Odyssey, but while Sikelianos openly 
recreates the Telemachy, Seferis’ poem is an interplay between the 
two epics. The title points to the Iliad, but looking at the earlier 
drafts of the poem,* one can notice a number of Odyssean elements, 
most of which are gradually eliminated, leaving only two in the final 
draft: the dominant presence of the bat which is connected with the 
king's soul,” and the Nekyia. The latter links ʻO Baoutác Tnc 
Aocívnc' with ‘Tiavvn¢ Kntc’. The speaker in both poems is 
searching for a lost Mycenean king, while the opening in each case 
points to a sea journey reminiscent of the Odyssean Nekyia.? In both 
poems the action takes place at an archaeological site. Sikelianos’ 
landscape is brimming with life as the poet recreates human activities: 
Nestor, the sage-king favoured by the gods, is there; sacrificial and 
hospitality rituals take place, sacralising the site. The sequence of 
scenes speaks ‘for an unbroken continuity of culture'.? By contrast, 


54. Savidis 1981: 99, Ricks 1989a: 162. 

55. The year 1915 was perhaps one of the unhappiest years in Greece. The rift 
between the King and Venizelos was becoming increasingly tense, while relations 
between Greece and its nominal allies were particularly bad. When the treaty of London 
(April 1915) assigned the Dodecanese to Italy, promising them northern Epirus as 
well, disappointment and worry surged to culminate after Anglo-French forces landed 
at Salonika and declared military law (see Woodhouse 1991: 195-200). 'T1&vvnc 
Kntc’ with another six poems was published in l'ocuuara, Alexandria, July 1915, 
‘O BaowUidc rnc Aoívnc' in NeoeAAnvikd Toáuuara, July 1940. 

56. Yiatromanolakis 1986. 

57. 'The image is drawn from Odyssey, 24. 5-10. 

58. Ricks 1989a: 162. 

59. As Mackridge points out, comparing Elytis’ relationship to a landscape with that 
of Seferis (Mackridge 1997: 117). 
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Seferis’ landscape is desolate: the king is unknown and forgotten; 
the bird’s wing is broken, the sounds are hollow. The poet experiences 
a displacement that deprives him of the Word, so he becomes a void 
within a void. 

The golden mask, another key word and motif common to both 
poems, can be related to the ideas of the extinction of the poet’s 
personality and the contrast between the immortality of the work of 
art and the mortality of the artist. Here, the mask not only connects 
the creation with the creator but also unites the creator with other 
personalities. ‘ʻO Baoiarac tng Aoívnc eivar o Makpuyiávvnc, 
tivo eyw, eivat &oeíc, eivat...” even Sikelianos.® 

Sikelianos starts with an epigraph alluding to the statue of Apollo 
at Olympia.“ Apollo is outstretching his hand to impose peace on 
the warring factions, while Seferis ends the poem with an epiphany 
of the god. Although Seferis says ʻo toc avépouve', there are 
several details pointing to Apollo: in ancient Greece Apollo was 
connected with Helios;? and in the Iliad Apollo often intervenes in 
the conflict as a warrior. The word oaita (line 57), another Apolline 
symbol, substantiates, I believe, that line 55 refers to an epiphany of 
the god.? Seferis’ Apollo-Helios is *ao7150d$ópoc' and is rising 
‘TOAEUWVTAC,’ expressing thus the two contradictory aspects of the 
God, as healer and destroyer. But, as Kerényi correctly states, light, 
real and spiritual, can have the destructive sharpness of arrows where 
it encounters darkness.* j 


60. Seferis 1973-1986: III, 237. On the motif of the ‘mask’ see also Ricks 1989: 
162-165. 

61. Itis on the west pediment of the Temple of Zeus. The epigraph is of Sikelianos’own 
composition (see Sikelianos 1992-1997: VI, 110.) For more details on the sculpture, 
see Giannakopoulou 2000: 172-173. 

62. The solar aspect of the god is celebrated by Callimachus in the ‘Hymn to Apollo’ 
and in other poems. 

63. In many of his epiphanies Apollo carries his bow and arrows, hence the Homeric 
epithet &pyvpóroEoc (see Iliad 1. 37, 40 and elsewhere; also Aeschylus’ Eu. 179). 
The god is also comBohdpoc (shield-bearer). See Iliad 15. 360ff and 24.20. On the 
sun and its connection with Homeric battles see Ricks 1989: 170. 

64. Kerényi 1983: 38. 
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The bat, frightened by this light, strikes against the light-shield, 
like an arrow producing a noise intensified by the sound-symbolism 
of the repeated *Aoívnv te’, which comes as a mysterious chant that 
might point to spiritual experience and salvation. However, Seferis 
closes the poem with the ambiguity of the muted question, ‘Na ’tav 
avi o BaoUuác rnc Aoívnc...,' evidently playing down Sikelianos’ 
faith in the power of Apolline inspiration. 

Adr, a key word of great moment in Sikelianos, and connected 
with Apollo and mystical experience, is also an important element 
in ‘O Baouiác thc Aoívnc', indicating not only the relationship 
between the two poems, but also how the sound of a word can 
transform the sense of the content. In Sikelianos adr is the sense 
that encompasses the erotic, the spiritual and the divine. Apń makes 
the individual aware of a presence, human, natural or divine. In 
Sikelianos the word is related to such a presence or encounter with 
the divine, the ‘anrépavto, as he says: 


de uoc euóAeye Kanudc, n oápka av 0a fftaoráter 
GAA’ WG rnv em nuuópice rov azépavrov n apri 
«at TOVECE kat 7ztáokicev aképia va TeTcaEel,...% 


In ‘Taktdevw pe To Aióvvoo' (1915), a similar mystical experience 
is evident: 


yvopíCovrac, ue THY adr, tou rjioo Ta Kpdomeda 
apzáteroi KAL AKPÁTNTOG mda uec oro 1510 To ápa rov Oso)... 


‘The god’ here ‘is definitely Apollo’,” appearing as a final prize and 
inspiration for the initiate. Speaking about the pediments at Olympia, 


65. Sikelianos 1992-1997: IV, 68 (lines 221-223). See also: KaOóiz oAóyvuvo éva 
odpa / ozo$ yia 1 porn axovyTnos þopáv arávw / 0' GAAO ayarnuévo oňóyvuvo 
«opui, órrov n AÁ Tov axoAvtpóvet uéoa rov To amépavto / x’ exundeviter / 
ÓóAovc tpiyópa rovc opíGovtec Tov kóoguov. Sikelianos 1992-1997: V, 52 (lines 
93-98). 

66. Sikelianos 1992-1997: III, 12 (lines 44-45). It is noteworthy that in Seferis’ poem 
the chariot is implied by the line ‘AomtSoddpoc o Aroc avéfaive moAeuóvrac ...". 

67. Vogiatzoglou 1993: 63. 
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Sikelianos leaves his beliefs in no doubt, stating that the epiphany 
of Apollo represents the intervention of a superior spirit, the Logos.* 

The idea of Logos brings us back to the role of the poet, his 
agonising questions and his feeling of inadequacy as expressed in 
Seferis’s poem. (1. 40-54) 

In the above lines of Sikelianos the infinite is connected with the 
spirit of Apollo; and * ar, ora Kpcdomeda’, like Seferis’ ‘n adr 
otic TÉTpEG’, indicates the attempt to communicate with this spirit.” 
Seferis began his Nekyia seeking for the Mycenean king as a possible 
mediator, but, experiencing void and desolation, as the poem indicates 
(26-54), he turned to Sikelianos and 'Tt&vvnc Kntc' to kindle an 
Apolline inspiration. 

Sikelianos and Seferis, as elect poets, invoke Apollo's assistance 
to heal the World with the Word. The poetic idea of bringing ancient 
monuments back to life in order to stimulate inspiration and unite 
past and present time, will be resumed, after the death of Sikelianos, 
in ‘Mvriun B^. 

“KixAn”, which has been extensively discussed in the critical 
literature, is of undeniable importance for its use of Sikelianos. In 
his assessment of Sikelianos' influence on Seferis' poetry, Vayenas 
observes that the main characteristic which Sikelianos and Seferis 
had in common was the sensuality permeating their work, noting that 
this is most obvious in symbols of the erotic.” The most striking 
manifestation of this relationship appears in “Kíxàn”. Seferis has 
used a number of Sikelianos' keywords, symbols of the erotic, and, 
significantly, most of these appear only once in his own work. 

In *KíxyAm", the presence of Sikelianos can be sensed first in Parts 
A’ and B’, where a female figure and the erotic element are predominant. 
The first word connecting the two poets is BaOvCwvn, (Part A’), 
which is found in a similar context, in Sikelianos’ *Yxóprn' (1914): 


68. Sikelianos 1978: 175. 

69. Seferis uses aþń four times. It is interesting to note that only in ‘O Baouiác 
tne Aoívnc' adr denotes presence; in every other case ar denotes the lack of it. 
See Seferis 1981: 37 (line 66); 52 (line 16); 224 (line 67). 

70. Vayenas 1979: 202-206. 
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TpdBa ... BaGótovn civor kar Sepévy 
otnv OLOpdia cav rnv ynàńv EAévn...7 


Initially the word comes from Homer, but I tend to believe that 
Seferis’ source was Sikelianos. While in Seferis it is a hapax word,” 
in Sikelianos it is related with the word Góvn, which symbolises an 
overture to the erotic encounter leading eventually to creation.” 
Seferis’ choice signals a poetic need for the iconic expression of the 
sexuality and sensuality of the enchantress. The difference is that, 
while in Sikelianos the erotic experience is connected with ecstasy, 
forming a prelude to the birth of the poem, in “KiyAn” a suffocating 
and decadent atmosphere prevails, conveying sterility.” 

In Part B’ the most interesting erotic words redolent of Sikelianos 
are p681 and poddkivo.” In relation to the word pd81, Vayenas’ 
citation of the relevant passages will suffice,” but Seferis’ use of 
poðáxıvo, another word connected with fiery erotic desire, is more 
intriguing. Compare Sikelianos’ lines with Seferis’: 


'Orav and ta Dá8n rovc Ki ónoc T’ aydAuara 

- Tov avotyovv yAvKomUpnva AvyiCovv kdrmore, uoipdtovrac rov 7680 
ws poddkivo uooxéro ota 5vo, oav to pobóxivo: xi n Adya 
T' am’ tnv opiudbo. avotyer yivetar díAnua ota WEAN xi avodiAnTó 


óoue Tov Orópov Tov ora Bvo -, 

OTN Acia payeta 

ustéwpa efdwra 

TO Aayyeuéva TVEUATA TWV EPaoTiyv.” 


71. Sikelianos 1992-1997: II, 80 (lines 9-10). 

72. Kokolis 1975. 

73. Sikelianos 1992-1997: I, 162-3 (lines 858-59); II, 95 (lines 9-10); 111 (lines 
42-44), etc. 

74. It is interesting to note that in Seferis, more often than not, woman appears as a 
seductress leading to distraction and sterility, obstructing Logos. Conversely, in Sikelianos 
woman is mostly a benevolent figure enhancing creativity. Starting from “KixAn”, 
Seferis’ attitude changes noticeably in HuepoAóyio Karaorpoiuaroc I’. 

75. Peach, citron and pomegranate are considered as symbols of immortality and 
marriage in several religions. 

76. Vayenas 1979: 205. 

77, Sikelianos 1992-1997: III, 127; Seferis 1981: 221-222. 
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The use of ‘poSc&xivo’ and the accompanying phrases are identical 
in both poems, and I suspect that Sikelianos’ ‘etSwAa’ have inspired 
Seferis’ *ayóAnara' which develop a similar image. Although the 
content of “KixAn” is so different, the borrowed lexical items indicate 
how Seferis was seduced by Sikelianos' word configuration. 

In the last part of “KixAn” Sikelianos’ presence becomes pervasive; 
Seferis’ first reference to Aphrodite in the Sikelianic mode occurs 
here. After the culmination of the Nekyia, the process of return begins, 
leading eventually to unity and wholeness. The transformation starts 
as the brackish taste of woman is replaced by the emergence of a cool 
tender branch, Antigone and her song, preparing for the climax: the 
image of the ‘avadvouévn’ Aphrodite: ‘Kı óAec ot KÓpEG TOV 
Tóvtov, Nnpnidec, Tpaiec / tpéxovv ora AQUTVPÍOUATA TNG 
avaSvopuévnc'; as the word avaSvouévn appears only once in Seferis, 
both its use and the presence of the goddess tend to evoke Sikelianos’ 
‘Appoditn Ovpavia’ and ‘Avadvopévn’.” Aphrodite, Sikelianos' 
cherished figure, is born in Seferis' poetics saturated with light and 
love. She will return in HuepoAóyto Karaorpoiuaroc I’ 

*KíxAm" could have ended there, but Seferis adds a final ‘allegro 
movement’, which stops abruptly ‘nws otapatovv &ojviká Kı 6AM 
nati ta tCitCixia,’ closing the poem with another significant key 
word from Sikelianos, ‘cicadas.’ In Sikelianos the cicadas often appear 
as a prelude, signalling a moment of transcendence for the poet, 
which leads him to the creation of his own song, as in ‘O yraAdc 
ue TH yeAáO107 (1909). They are also connected with silence: as soon 
as the cicadas’ song stops, the silence intensifies, inducing a moment 
of transcendence and spiritual rebirth: 


Kau mépaca ue Th ow] aváuseca ora 5óvria 
[J] 
AZ » 2 
uE to YADKO To Aoyiouó Tov Thit€ik10d oTo vov pov.” 


78. Sikelianos 1992-1997: II, 95, 109. These lines and the image also evoke Sikelianos’ 
‘Á cav and Ta Kbpata Esoztóvrac n Adpoditn, / teayovsi apxiCet amdvtexo, 
wird, ovykpatnté!’ (Sikelianos, 1992-1997: IV, 58). 

79. Sikelianos 1992-1997: I, 180 (line 48), 177-78 (lines 73-74) and III, 35 (lines 
38-40). 
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or 
Kl WG TO TẸITŘÍKI 
OTALATA ro AGAnuá Tov... 


TC.tCix1 is another word found but once in Seferis. Here, Seferis’ 
use of the cicadas is similar to Sikelianos’. They accompany and 
encourage the poet to complete his song before the approaching 
silence. The light, the vision of Aphrodite and the cicadas’ song, 
constitute Seferis’ own mystical experience, an experience evidently 
coloured by the poetry of Sikelianos. 


3. ‘...0TOLXELWHEVOG and évav AAGHPOIOKIWTO...”° 
HyspoAóyio Karaorpéiuaroc I" 

HuepoAóyio Karaorpoiuaroc T was published in December 1955, 
eight years after ^KíyAm". During this period, Seferis visited Cyprus 
from the Middle East where he was posted. He went there for the 
first time in 1953 and returned in 1954 and 1955. The last visit was 
combined with Seferis’ pilgrimage to Patmos, and associated with 
his subsequent translation of the Book of Revelation and the 
composition of Tpia Kpvpá IHoiríjuara. The publication of the latter 
in December 1966 marked the last stage in the poet's evolution and 
the emergence of a new poetics, bringing Seferis, as we shall see, to 
a closer dialogue with Sikelianos. Seferis now consciously associates 
the poet with the visionary and this shift leads him to what Maronitis 
terms an ‘apocalyptic poem’. Seferis’ description of Cyprus as 'évac 
TÓTOG Órov TO Oatbua Acirovpyet akduN’ indicates his discovery 
of @avua which forms an inner connection between the two poets: 
Seferis, from his early poetry, had been in search of this miracle; 
conversely, for Sikelianos to 0aóua or Ta 0Óuaa, associated with 
the spirit of Solomos, were always within and around the poet, 
continually guiding his song.” By contrast, the word 0aópna or Odua 
appears in Seferis only four times. In ‘Epwttxd¢ Aóyoc' the poet 


80. Seferis 1973-1986: VI, 40 (12/1/1952). 
81. In this respect Sikelianos carries something of the spirit of Solomos, a poet- 
mystic and fellow Ionian. 
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is searching for the miracle, while in MvOicrópnua he gets only a 
brief glimpse of it.” A further element from Sikelianos is the lingering 
presence of Aphrodite, the goddess who is an omnipresent figure in 
the older poet's work. Absorbed now by Cyprus, traditionally associated 
with the worship of Aphrodite, Seferis has consciously linked the 
goddess with art and the miraculous,® so the symbol is both explicitly 
and implicitly used. 

Seferis’? connectedness with  Sikelianos in  Hy&poAóyio 
Karaorpóuaroc I’ is apparent at two levels: the presence of 
Aphrodite, revealed in a number of symbolic key words, and the 
discovery of the *miracle'. The revelation of this visionary aspect is 
evident in the preface of the Cyprus collection: ‘uov 5ó0nkav' 
combined with the phrase ‘n azok&Avun' [evdc kóopov] reveals 
a religious-mystical inspiration." “KixAn” ends with an apocalyptic 
light and the appearance of Aphrodite rising. In HuepodAdyio 
Karaoarpoóuaroc I’, for the first time in Seferis’ poetry, this light 
is diffused throughout the composition. Yet Sikelianos as an emerging 
physical presence is manifest most clearly in ‘Mvýun B^, in both 
its content and structure. 


*Mviiun B^ 

'Mvriun B” is rightly considered to be Seferis’ principal tribute to 
Sikelianos,® and his first tribute-poem to a dead poet. What I propose 
here is a reading of ‘Mvrjun B^ which explores more closely the 
bond between the two poets. The period prior to the composition of 
the poem had been a tragic one for Seferis. In January 1950 his 
brother Angelos died, Sikelianos died in June 1951 and Seferis' father 
in August of the same year.** 


82. Xtnv TETpa tnc vropovric zpoopuévovue To Oda and Ga (rav cav GAAOTE 
Conpa ta xelA1a cov / uzpoc o’ éva TéTo1o dpa (Seferis 1981: 32 and 58). 

83. Or aváotaon. See Seferis 1981: 246 (line 21). 

84. It is interesting to note that Seferis is using the word *ozrok&Avymn', which has 
a religious connotation, and not avaxdAvyn. 

85. As discussed by Vayenas 1979: 202 and also 2001: A61-62. 

86. According to Savidis, both *Mvrjun A^ and ‘Mvýun B^ must have been written 
between 1948-1951 at the Greek Embassy in Ankara when Seferis was counsellor. 
Neither of those two poems is about Cyprus (Savidis 1961: 304). 
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The personae in the poem, the speaker and an anonymous second 
person, seem to be connected by two main themes: ‘to moinua’, 
and death. The poem opens with a scene showing an unidentified 
person sitting on a piece of marble, the ‘amouetvap apxatov 
TvAGVa’;*’ it conveys stillness through the vastness and emptiness 
of the landscape where darkness is falling, as ‘xatéBoivav an’ To 
Bovvé T’ andoxia.’ This first section sets the scene and defines the 
atmosphere; the second section gives a voice to the anonymous 
persona. His main theme is ‘to moinya’ and its connection with the 
life of the creator. 


Fívoi mavtot TO Toinua 

[...] 

Té10 «ot &iádiopo and rn Gor] uac, voc aAAGTEL 
TO Tpd0wNO KL ooTÓóco LEVEL To (O10 

yvvoíkac zov yuuvotOnxs. (lines 9-14) 


Here Seferis juxtaposes the image of the erotic moment with ‘the 
poem’ in order to associate the erotic with artistic creation, a recurrent 
theme in Sikelianos' poetry. He emphasises that the poem is alive 
and 'eívot TavTOÓ'; the creator's voice emerges from time to time 
but soon fades away; his role is to infuse life and spirit into his 
creation. It is the poem, the work of art, which remains immortal. 
On one level, the comparison between the poem / poet and the boat / 
dolphin evokes Dionysus-Apollo and their connection with the 
dolphins.* The dolphin, a recurrent presence in Sikelianos, is 
frequently associated with moments of sacred communion with the 


87. IIvAóac, is a word that appears only here in Seferis. I believe that the poet is 
consciously using it to invoke Sikelianos in whose poetry mvAdvac appears quite 
frequently. ‘AidmAatot civ’ dot Tov kanuo [...], ot mvAdvec!’ (Sikelianos 1992- 
1997: IV, 39) or ‘tov Be1A1vod evé yópia tnv dpa oto oníTt pov, UTPOOTA 
and Tov mvAdva...’ (Sikelianos 1992-1997: V, 66). 

88. See Homeric Hymns: ‘To Pythian Apollo’, 399-401 and ibid: ‘To Dionysus’, 
52-53. 

89. *cav o 0aAacotóc u’ EvAgBera oKbfer ro Kepaar / BAénovrac ora uákpn 
to DeAdívi...' or ‘worov &Eabva / peo’ anró to Kbua Osóparo, / vreAdávi / 
Miókadroc ca Gedc...’ (Sikelianos 1992-1997: III, 74 and 191). About the connection 
of the dolphin with Dionysus, see ‘Kt 01 vaórec an’ TO avazávtexo KaKd Evaveivtac 
/ ya va yAitdaovv / eywórave SeAdivia...’ (Sikelianos 1992-1997: III, 19, lines 
226-235). 
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cosmos.” On another level, the subtitle ‘Ephesus’ and the last phrase 
of the speech, ‘Ma cot Bvuńoov / ‘Adnc Kar Aróvvoog sivari 
To 1810’, point to the well-known fragment of Heraclitus, but also 
to Sikelianos.” 

Silence suddenly falls, and the ‘friend’ takes the path towards the 
‘@AAOTIVO Aii&vi as the light fades. The last section of the poem 
opens in the first person, 'Ovuápoi axkóun’, an answer to the previous 
‘Ovuroov’. In the last section, we see the anonymous friend associated 
with ‘d3e1a KoxbA1a Bedtpwv’. Silence and emptiness prevail until 
the emerging dialogue interrupts them. To the speaker’s question 
whether the theatre will ever be full again, the anonymous friend 
answers, ‘Mzopei, tnv wpa tov Oavárov'. Suddenly a painful 
outcry breaks the silence: *Adrjore ue v’ akovow Tov adephd pov!’ 
Savidis notes that the phrase may be evocative of the poet’s dead 
brother Angelos, but correctly emphasises that the poem should not 
be read only in relation to the poet’s personal grief.” 

At first glance, there are only two characters in the poem. The first 
is the poetic subject, and the second, ostensibly, Heraclitus. However, 
I believe that the presence of Heraclitus conceals and reveals the 
powerful presence and voice of Sikelianos. As in a cinematic effect, 
the two images merge for a few seconds and then alternate in focus. 
There is strong evidence to support this. First, the form: most of 
Seferis’ poems are written in free verse but ‘Mvrjun B^ is smoothly 
iambic, the usual metrical pattern of Sikelianos’ later unrhymed poetry, 
and notably of ‘Iep OOóc'. Moreover, this metrical pattern 
predominates in lines 5-8, which introduce the image of the 
‘tpexavtTnp’. This image expresses the relationship between creator 
and creation, the poet and the poem:” 


90. As Savidis notes (Savidis 1961: 387). Moreover, Heraclitus was one of Sikelianos’ 
masters. Vayenas rightly states that, for Seferis, Sikelianos was a kind of modern 
Heraclitus (Vayenas 1979: 207). See Sikelianos 1992-1997: V, 144 lines 1, 98. 

91. Savidis 1961: 390. 

92. The poetic metaphor of the boat had appeared in MvOicróprua (Section 13) 
in a closely similar verbal configuration. See p. 232 above. 
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«Eivat tavtot To moinua. H þwvý cov 

Kauic Popa zpofaíver oto TAEvpÓ Tov 

cav to SeAdivi mov yix Alyo ovvtpodeter 
HOAQHATEVLO TPEXAVTHPL uec TOV TAtO...» (5-8) 


The image strongly evokes the sonnet ‘Tpexavtrpa’, where Sikelianos 
describes a seemingly ordinary moment when a sailing boat enters 
the port of Itea, near Delphi: 


Katapeorc avéuov N Tpexavtipa, 
Me Ta Tavia TNG TOE Tevtwmpévar, 


[...] 
Kı o atðepoðpóuoc Bóykoc zov emAnuuópa 


[...] 
— beAdívia mapatpéxave oAoéva — 
TNV ékpove uec oro KUUG, OAdPTNH Avpa!? 


This metrical form, the key words and the image in ‘Mvriun B^ also 
suggests a deliberate reference by Seferis to the dead poet. Memory 
is another keyword revealing Sikelianos’ presence. There are three 
overt references to memory: the title of the poem ‘Mvrjun B^, the 
imperative ‘Ovurjoov’ and finally the present tense ‘Ovucuat akóun’ 
which, standing isolated, breaks the poem into two verse paragraphs, 

The presence of Sikelianos in the poem is seen most clearly when 
we investigate the particular affinities with 'Iep& O8óc'.* ‘Iepa 
O05dc’ seems to be the poem through which Seferis came to know 
Sikelianos better, as Seferis himself acknowledged. * In both poems 
there is a first-person narrator, the speaker. In ‘Mvýun B^ there is 
a second unidentified character, who communicates with him, while 
in 'Iepá O8dc’ there is the physical presence of the gypsy. Sikelianos’ 
narrator, however, really seems to communicate only with a veiled, 
disembodied voice near the end of the poem: 


93. Sikelianos 1992-1997: II, 85. 

94. Sikelianos 1992- 1997: V, 41. 

95. Seferis states: ‘M’ avtd ro moinua [...] Ppríka to ðpóuo pov oto épyo rov 
LixeAtavov’ (Seferis 1992: 16). See also pp. 246-252 and 255 of this article. 
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éva uoópuovpo azAdOn arávo0É uov, 
éva uoópuovpo, 
K’ épotat' érce 
‘Oc pter.’ (106-7) 


One of the vital characteristics of both poems is the effective use of 
images, visual and echoic. In both poems, the motifs of isolation and 
stillness accompanied by the motif of eternity create a powerful 
acoustic image with an alliteration of the s sound in both poems, 
emphasising the silence. In Sikelianos, 


Ma Tapozépa, aa va xáðn o kóopoc 
K’ éuew! n $óo0n uóvn, dpa xi dpa 
uav novxia Pactrewe, (19-21) 


and in Seferis, 


anépavtog Skid Ki ábeloc o KÁuTOG 
Cepf xatéBaivayv an’ ro Bovvó T amdoxia: (3-4) 


The solitary, the creator, is the only mediator who can traverse time 
between two worlds, and in both poems he is resting on a seat 
connoting the imperishability of time. Again in Sikelianos, 


K' n zérpa 
T avtikpioa oe uia aKpn piGopuévn, 
0poví uov ovn notpauévo pov fírav 
an’ TOUC Qi vec. (21-24) 


and in Seferis, 


Muidrotoe Ka@iopévoc o’ eva udpuapo 
mov Éépotate arousivápi apxaiov mvAdva (1-2) 


$ 


The coincidence of form of the verb *éuoiate' with Sikelianos’ ‘K 
éuotate’ affirms Seferis’ conscious intention to invoke Sikelianos. 
In both poems, the poetic subject has an encounter which affects him 
and also generates an important question. In Sikelianos, 


Oa "pret taxa moté, 0e va "pret n dpa 

TOU n yoxrj rnc apkoóbac xat tov l'óprov, 

K’ n woxt uov, Tov Munuévy tyve xpáto, 

6a vioprácovv pati; (93-96) 
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and the answer is affirmative: ‘Oa pter (line 107). In Seferis, the 
question is about the empty shells of theatres; ‘Károte 0a 
tavaysuícovv; (25) and the answer is ambivalent, but more 
informative. *Mzropeí, tnv wpa rov Oavárov' (26). In both poems, 
the poetic subject's question refers to a celebration of unity. In ‘Mvrjun 
B^ the celebration hints at a theatrical performance which, by its 
nature, unites people as they open themselves to the emotions aroused 
by the play. The motif of the theatre suggests Sikelianos' effort to 
revive the Delphic Festivals. Both poems end in silence: in ‘Iepa 
O&8óc' the silence is undeclared but imposed by the context: the use 
of words signifying darkness and burial combined with the end of a 
cycle in the last stanza.® In 'Mvriun B^ silence is indicated with 
the lines, ‘Ki (rav oxAnpíj n oir Towópo nac / xi axápaxtn 
OTO yvaAÍ TOV yaAGCiov', where Seferis emphasises the silence, 
equivalent to death, that succeeds a performance. The bleakness of 
the ending recalls the celebrated passage of Little Gidding II, beginning 
‘In the uncertain hour before the morning’ and ending as day breaks. 
The passage has many analogies with ‘Mvýun B^.? 

The relationship between Eliot and Yeats has in fact certain things 
in common with the Sikelianos-Seferis relationship. Eliot, like Seferis 
in relation to Sikelianos, did not like Yeats at first, but in Little 
Gidding (1942) he paid tribute to him. As Eliot himself suggested, 
the figure that appears in the second part of Section II is a ‘familiar 
compound ghost’ and we might recognise in it Yeats, Mallarmé, Swift 
and Poe.” In Little Gidding the poetic subject says: 


I caught the sudden look of some dead master 
Whom I had known, forgotten, half recalled 
Both one and many; [...]” 


96. Xkóroc, oxoTadia (2), BovXidCei, BvOiotnKe, PvOiotn (Sikelianos 1992- 
1997: V, 44-45). 

97. Eliot 1983: 216-19. 

98. Even as late as 1934, when he was on a committee with Yeats, Eliot was quoted 
as saying that he felt like kicking him down the stairs, but, after the poet's death, he 
would, on occasions, say ‘Valéry, Yeats and I'. (Both instances quoted in Ackroyd 
1989: 216, 330.) Eliot's intention to bring Yeats into the poem is quoted in Gardner 
1978: 176, 189; see also Ackroyd 1989: 271 and Sharpe 1991: 161. 

99. Eliot 1983: 217, II (lines 93-95). 
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The ambiguity about the identity of the vision and the sense of 
elusiveness and loss are present in both poems. Compare Eliot’s 
ending 


The day was breaking. In the disfigured street 
He left me, with a kind of valediction, 
And faded on the blowing of the horn.’ 


with Seferis’ 


Eime Kou npe To ueydAo Spdpo (18) 

L...] 

Kı rav oxAnpri n otf tpiyópo uag 

Kt AXGPAXTN oro yUAAI Tov yadrdCiov. (29-30) 


The presence of Eliot and Sikelianos together in such a significant 
poem suggests not only Seferis’ affinity to both, but also the role 
Eliot played, unwittingly, in Seferis’ shift of perception towards 
Sikelianos. In Eliot’s poetics Seferis found elements which existed 
in Sikelianos but which he had hitherto chosen to ignore. One of 
these might be the mystical-religious aspect the two older poets 
shared. Eliot, therefore, interestingly — considering that he was a 
foreigner whom Seferis knew much less well — appears to be the 
bridge that brought Seferis into a more sympathetic relation with 
Sikelianos’ poetry. 


“Eykwun’ 

Aphrodite and her relationship with the poet is an important link with 
Sikelianos in Seferis’ HuepoAdyio Kataotpwuatoc I". It is 
recognised that in the experience of eros the world appears transfigured 
and the individual acquires an extraordinary power for creation." 
Such a powerful appearance of Aphrodite occurs in ‘’Eykwyn’, the 
last poem of HuepoAóyio Karaorpoiuaroc I’. 


100. Ibid: 219, II (lines 148-150). The last line is an allusion to Hamlet, I. i. 138: 
*It faded [the Ghost] on the crowing of the cock' (see Shakespeare 1988: 656); also 
cf. Williams 1997: 210. 

101. Burkert 1985: 152. 
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Seferis several times mentions how significant ‘Iep O86c’ was 
to him." Like ‘Mvrjun B^, ‘’Eykwun’ is also closely connected 
with the poem. Kehagioglou has noted that 'Iep& Oddc’ was a 
determining factor in shaping '/Eyxopn', at least formally.’ The 
alternation of thirteen-, fifteen- and seventeen-syllable lines, used by 
Sikelianos,'* shows the external relationship which Seferis wanted 
to make evident as a tribute to his precursor. What I will attempt to 
do here is to discuss some inner aspects which also do much to 
connect the two poems. 

We know from Seferis’ diaries that the poet had visited the 
archaeological site at Engomi. Even from his diary entry, the experience 
the poet enjoyed appears to have been a strongly spiritual one. 


Xdpeve To duc kar Se xópeve: aío0non oro yarAcCio pac axdápoxtnc 
ay&mnc, aovAANTTNS Ki ÓuwG eke.” 


Many scholars agree that ‘“Eykwyn’ is an apocalyptic poem, a 
quality that connects it with ‘Iep& O3dc’. However, there are a 
number of common characteristics which show a closer relationship 
between the two poems. 

‘Iepá O8dc’ was first published in Ta Néa Tpáuuara in February 
1935. The opening is characterised by the motif of wounding and 
pain accompanied by the motif of fate. The incident is taking place 
at sunset and the speaker, the initiate, is heading towards Eleusis, on 
what is described as ʻo 6pónoc tnc woxtc’. His last connection 
with present time is his encounter with some people passing by: ‘Kı 
áa / au £a, yopy& tov zpooxepvoboav, / ue Tovg avOpómouc 
uéca TOVG cav íoktovc'. After that, the initiate loses contact with 
the present and, as silence falls, a vision appears, a vision of a strange 
trio: a gypsy dragging along a female bear and her cub. 


102. Seferis 1974a: II, 98-9 and 1992: 14-16. 

103. Kehagioglou 1991: 264-265. Allusion to Sikelianos is also mentioned by Williams: 
1997: 227. 

104. Vayenas 1979: 206. 

105. Seferis 1973-1986: VI, 103. 

106. Maronitis 1984: 132, Krikos-Davis 1994: 156, Karantonis 1980: 181, Savidis 
1961: 404. 
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The bear, as it emerges from hibernation, is often associated with 
resurrection. In ancient Greece the bear was sacred to Artemis and 
was associated with the initiation of girls who were the she-bears, 
called &pKTOo1.!” Sikelianos must have known these details, considering 
that he had written a special hymn to Artemis Orthia.’* The vision 
corresponds with the narrator’s goal to reach Eleusis. It is clearly 
stated in the poem that the Bear is a composite symbol connected 
with the Mother archetype; she is the Earth Mother, and the Virgin: 


yix TOV Kanud rnc Kópnc tnc Acyovtav 
Aüuntoa. eX, yta Tov KANG Tov ytov TNG 
mo Epa rjrav AAKurvy rj Mavayia.” 


The bear, chained and controlled by the gypsy, becomes a symbol 
of suffering for Love’s sake, while the cub is described as bleeding, 
its nostrils pierced by the gypsy. The image is clearly reminiscent of 
the Mother of God suffering for her Son. 

At this point the initiate transcends time: ‘x1 cys, oc exoírata, 
tpafoóca / é&o an’ To xpóvo, uakpıá an’ ro xpóvo'. Everything 
around is fading and the only presence is the Bear, dancing wearily, 
'oóuBoAo óAov rov zóvov Tov Tavapxaiov’. The initiate fears 
that redemption cannot be completed, as he, like many others, is 
guilty of sustaining this suffering by his symbolic act of paying the 
gypsy to crucify love (lines 84-85). 

The gypsy fades into the distance dragging his victims (stanza 13), 
and the initiate takes again the road leading to Eleusis, the place 
where redemption can be achieved, for the individual and, perhaps, 
mankind, through the unification of the self. Night is falling (stanza 
14), as the initiate waits to receive the Mysteries. He is aware, 
however, that unification is nearing completion as the pattern of the 


107. Burkert 1985: 150-151. 

108. Sikelianos 1992-1997: III, 78. 

109. Sikelianos 1992-1997: V, 43. (1. 48-50). 

110. In the vespers of Good Friday, there is a verse where the Virgin notices the 
nails on her Son: *"HAoic oe oravpó nezapuévov rj of urirnp, Aóye, DAévaoca 
toic HAO AóTnc mKkpdc PEBANTaL Kai PéAcoL Tv woxtv (Méyac Iepóc 
LovéxSnwoc, oc, Athens (n.d.), 563, col.2). 
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first stanza returns. The only difference is that the initiate is now 
experiencing darkness: ‘Eavaviwoa / To okóroc / va pnaiver 
OpuNntiKa uec ornv kapbik uov’. The cyclical movement, the 
movement between light and darkness and the consequent unification, 
is completed, and redemption, therefore, will eventually come. 

Turning now to '/Eykopn', we see that the poem is divided into 
four sections. The first determines the setting, which, as in ‘Mvýun 
B^, is an open plain; the time is the sunset, ‘to SeiA1’, as in ‘Iep& 
O6óc'. 

The walker encounters people working (second section); they are 
digging up an ancient Mycenean city. Time present and time past are 
juxtaposed here, with suffering and death playing a vital role. The 
description of the vision and its effect on time in the world around 
dominate the third section (stanzas 4-5). Before looking at the vision 
itself, it will be useful to explore the way in which Seferis handles 
its effect on the surrounding space. 

Seferis emphasises an antinomy, a contradiction: ‘Tepmatovoa 
xai Sev mepmtatovoa’, the birds were both 'zeroóueva and 
uapuapwuéva’, the ether was ‘Oaumwuévoc’. The antinomy extends 
to the female figure, the vision, which is said to be sumultaneously 
in motion and at rest, *xopóc akivntoc’. The identity of the female 
figure has been explored extensively," but one may agree with Beaton 
that the way the figure is described suggests Aphrodite. Although 
Krikos-Davis is sceptical, this view is, at least, strengthened by three 
elements. The first two are in the poem: ‘Tuipa n koi tnc éAaume 
gav to deyyapt / KAL zíoTEva TWG O ovpavóc Htav n urtpa / 
rov tny &yévvnoe'. The reference to *ovpavóc' as the womb clearly 
indicates the birth of Aphrodite from Uranus' genitals when thrown 
into the ocean." The second is that the figure is rising; '£avakoírata 
TO OWUa EKEivo v’ avepaívev. The third element is one of Seferis’ 
diary entries, where he clearly associates Aphrodite with dance: 


111. Vayenas 1979: 295, Karantonis 1980: 181-82, Beaton 1983: 29-30, Krikos- 
Davis 1994: 152. See also Giannakopoulou 2000: 304-309. 

112. Burkert 1985: 154. The same idea is expressed in Mavilis' sonnet ‘Képxvpa’. 
See Mavilis 1990: 68. 
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To k&ro-x&ro THC ypadric n pita rov xopoó Eivar otnv Adpoditn, 
oto ai00noiaxó odua, otnv abpodiora Kivnon avtie TNG kouuidc 
Tov omapater...3 


However, the word ‘oSnyrtpa’ (30) points clearly to the Virgin, so 
the vision is, like Sikelianos' bear, a composite figure which represents 
both erotic and unconditional love; two aspects of the feminine 
reminiscent of Sikelianos' view of the female. Moreover, the word 
‘oSnytitpa’, used as an epithet for Artemis in Sikelianos’ *'"Yuvoc 
otnv Op0ía Aptéu1sa’, appears only here in Seferis.'* 

The suspension of time is the main direct result of the appearance 
of the vision, expressed through the antinomies discussed before." 

Inspired by Sikelianos’ ITéoxa rwv EAArvwv, Seferis uses the 
same source (the Protevangelium Jacobi) but, while Sikelianos makes 
a rather limited use of Joseph's vision, Seferis goes further. As the 
female figure is rising, the motif of hostility, lacerating and wounding, 
the masculine side of life, is introduced: ‘kat TN xrvzoóoav uE 
«ovrápia..."!5 The idea is intensified with the existence of the spindle 
(34), the Bovxévrpa (37) and the thorns (52), all phallic symbols.'? 

The world returns to its former state with only a brief reference 
to an erotic memory: ‘kdpdo1 uéca ora PUAAG, XEIALA vyPa’; it 
seems that the world around is in a state of stagnation and sterility 
as the male side of life seems to dominate the site and indeed the 
island of Aphrodite, if one is to refer to the political element of 
HusepoAóyio Kataotpdéuatoc I’. Seferis ends *"Eykoun! with the 
appearance of the serpent — a polysemous word-symbol — creating 
a lexical ambiguity. 


113. Seferis 1973-1986: VI, 177 (Kvpiaxń, 12 Iovviov 1955). 

114. Sikelianos 1992-1997: III, 78-88. 

115. Savidis (1961: 404), draws attention to the Protevangelium Jacobi and on the 
fact that Sikelianos used the same source in IIoxa rov EAArjvov. The motionless 
image created by Sikelianos is quite interesting to compare with the one in Seferis, 
as they are both heralding a divine apparition (Sikelianos 1992-1997: IV, lines 53-56). 

116. As in 'Iepá& O8óc', the Crucifixion seems to be alluded here. 

117. An intriguing confirmation that Seferis now consciously invokes Sikelianos is 
the use of another word from ‘“Yuvoc otnv OpO0ía Apréu1507, the word fovkévrpa. 
Like o8nyr(tpa, it is a word found only once in Seferis (Sikelianos 1992-1997: III, 
84, line 142, I, 120, line 956 etc.). 
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The main themes connecting the two poems can be easily detected. 
The opening scene in both poems takes place at dusk, and in both there 
is a description of sunset, highlighting its colours. Both poetic subjects 
are in a solitary wandering, often conducive to a spiritual experience. 
The dominant element, therefore, in both poems is mystical experience. 
On their way, both meet with people about their normal business, 
representing another reality, which in ‘’Eykwyn’ is used to highlight 
the ceasing of time, a common motif in both. The words uoípa and 
Xopóc — with its verb forms — connoting negativity in both poems, 
convey the predicament of the composite figure."* The most significant 
analogy, however, is the vision. In both cases, the main figure is an 
archetype of the Mother-Goddess combined with the Virgin, an aspect 
clearly mentioned by Sikelianos and hinted at by Seferis. 

The idea of transformation, unification or rebirth, suggested in the 
last stanza of both poems, is another common characteristic. In 'Iepó 
O8óc' the cyclical movement indicated by the repetition of the first 
stanza and the transition from light to darkness with the eventual 
descent into darkness constitute the process which suggests a 
unification and a final rebirth, conveyed with the phrase ‘Oa "prev. 

In *^Eykoun' the appearance of the serpent amid antinomies!? is 
rather intriguing as it illustrates a significant duality: a serpent inspires 
both awe of the sublime and fear of the inhuman; as a killer it signals 
destruction but as it renews its skin periodically it is life and resurrection. 


118. Sikelianos 1992-1997: V, 41 (uoipa, line 1) and 43 (va xopéyet, lines 59, 
66). Seferis 1981: 267 (o tpoxóc tnc uoípac, line 20), 268 (Xopóc, line 31). 

119. Motifs of freshness and eroticism (*apdpuara amd oxivo / kópþoi uéca ota 
vAAG...’) are juxtaposed with sterility and despair (andyvwon, ac oreyvoóigovv, 
Aiootó xoptTápi). According to Seferis’ diaries, the encounter with the serpent was 
a real incident which might have startled the poet to deeper levels of thought (Seferis 
1973-86, VI, 155.) 

120. In many cultures, myths and rites the serpent is revered as symbolic of nature's 
divine life and is frequently related to the feminine force. In early Greek culture, 
particularly the Minoan period, the serpent is connected with the Goddess, and its 
healing quality is stressed in the practices of Asclepios and Hermes. In Indian religion 
the Kundalini serpent is related to the sexual power which is transformed into life 
force and wisdom. In Christian thought the serpent is ambivalent: in the Old Testament 
it is identified with Satan but in many early Christian rites — including the Gnostics 
— serpent worship was associated with a restoration of Paradise and release from the 
bondage of time (see Cooper 1982, Campbell 1991: 150-159). 
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Vayenas has pointed out that Seferis’ deep communion with ‘Iepa 
086c’ springs from the idea of av&oraon indicated in the poem. 
This idea corresponds with Seferis’ own vision of rebirth, enhanced 
in HuepoAóyio Kataotpwuatoc I’ by Sikelianos’ posthumous 
assistance.” The lexical item $181, of course, might not have come 
straight from Sikelianos, although the fact that in his poetry the word 
is most frequently used as a symbol of transformation, wisdom and 
rebirth cannot be ignored.'? It is significant, I believe, that Seferis 
uses this complex word-symbol at the end of the poem and, indeed, 
the end of HuepoAóyio Kataotpwpatoc I. The serpent heightens 
the ambiguity and a future uncertainty — in the poetics of Seferis 
or perhaps in the island itself — but also becomes a harbinger of 
hope for healing and rebirth. 

In *"Eykoun' Seferis does borrow lexical items from Sikelianos, 
but only a few from 'Iep& O8óc' itself. Here, Seferis focuses more 
on the mystical character of Sikelianos’ poem and, manipulating words 
or word-symbols, creates a new, more allusive kind of poetry. 
Recreating the profound world of 'Iep& O8óc' in a different time 
and place, Seferis could also walk along the Sacred Way. 


4. The Secret Whisper... 
Tpia Kpvpá IIoifuara 


Kopor tov avacacuot, ro téAe1o Pddo...” 


The collection was published in December 1966, and the word kpuda'™ 


121. Vayenas 1979: 201 — 202. 

122. In AAa$pofckicroc alone the word appears twelve times, indicating 
transformation. The young Seferis had already used the word oi: as a mystical symbol 
in poems influenced by Sikelianos. Compare Sikelianos: ‘wc To dí&t / mov Byaiver 
OAC an’ To vróua Tov / Kot pe To SEpua vedtato’, or ‘6Aa T? &bnka Tiow 
uov / Toc adver éva vtbua To pidi’ (Sikelianos 1992-1997: V, 52, and I, 87.) 
with Seferis: ‘v’ aþpńoovue TH yepaouévn appwdotia / TovKauLGO tov adroave 
Ta ða... (Seferis 1981: 38). In ‘Epwtikdc Aóyoc', section IV is a dramatic account 
of the coupling of serpents, representing here the mystical marriage of male-female, 
leading to creation (see also Beaton 1991, 78). 

123. Sikelianos 1970: I, 40 (1. 243). 

124. Kpvddc, amókpvboc are keywords in Sikelianos. Example: ‘Le ópec xpudéc 
OAV VO TAVE KPOVOTAAAL...’ (Sikelianos 1992-1997: I, 109) or 'Meíve, oov Aéet 
«pujrj þwvý...” (ibid. IV, 19) and Azókxpudboc “OdAvumoc or evyvouocóvn 
amókpobn... (Sikelianos 1992-1997: III, 59 and 62). See also Vogiatzoglou 1993: 70. 
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in the title prepares for the pervasive mystical element in the collection, 
which finds expression in various ways. Tpía Kpvọá Motirfuara, 
‘highly allusive''5 and extremely dense, represents the distilled essence 
of Seferis’ entire oeuvre. It is ‘ma nepiðiápaon’ through Memory, 
where the poetic subject attempts a dialogue with the shades of his 
various masters, like an extended set of variations on ‘Mvýun B^. 
Polyphony is a dominant element in this, Seferis’ final attempt to 
achieve a desired unity on two levels: the spiritual-religious and the 
literary. 

Although I agree with Williams that Eliot is an important figure 
in Tpía Kpv$dá Houara, I believe that the dominant presence 
here is in fact Sikelianos, detectable at two levels, not mutually 
exclusive: at the literary level, in lexical sets derived from Sikelianos 
and recontextualisations of specific lines from him; and at the religious- 
spiritual, in word-symbols of esoteric significance, conveying the 
particular essence of Sikelianos' poetic personality, his Orphic 
dimension. The focus on this aspect of Sikelianos' personality first 
becomes obvious in the architecture of the book. The organisation 
of the poems is based on the symbolic numbers three and seven, 
while the titles 'TI&vo oe ma xeurovicrikn axtiva’ and ‘@epivd 
HAtootdou’ suggest the celestial cycle.?5 Moreover, there is a 
suggestion of dramatic structure in Tpía Kpvd$d IIoirfuara: the 
prologue in the first poem, the main action in ‘Ext Xx«rvrjc' and the 
solution in the last poem, culminating in section IA', which represents 
a catharsis and a prophetic-didactic finale. 

These three structural devices form a framework which points to 
the influence of Sikelianos' poetic personality, while, in their detailed 
lexical configuration, the poems embed features from Sikelianos. 
However, here Seferis is more ambiguous than ever before and the 
‘familiar compound ghost’ is so carefully wrought that it is difficult 
to isolate that part which is Sikelianos. 

Within the poems themselves, reference to Sikelianos can be 
observed in ‘IIdvw ose uia xewuiovidrikn axTiva’, Section B’, 


125. Williams 1997: 233. 
126. Maronitis 1984: 140-41. 
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which closes with ‘to xióvi oxémace Tov Kkóouo', a metaphor 
traditionally connected with death. The interrelation between the terms 
x1óvi and okézaoe in a single line is reminiscent of Sikelianos’ 
almost identical lexical configuration closing Mýrnp Oso: 


KL Qc OTabpwoES TA xÉpia Gov ora orýðn exrávo uóvn, 
Kt úpa Tuv dpa o O&varoc oe oxétale oa xióvi.” 


Seferis' prior use of the same line to describe Sikelianos' fight with 
death forms additional evidence of the origins of the lexical set." 
Another combination is 'Mikprj avon,’ the opening line of Section 
ET’ which recalls *uikpoóAa avon,’ also in Mrtnp Oeov. The 
phrase signifies the awakening of a new life, God's breath of creation: 


MixpovaAa vor, tov Tpóro odpó ora TéAaa TOV ONKÓVEL 
[...] 
Mixpovaa zvorj, and Ta Pabicd Ta 10KLpATa epuévn,...'? 


Similarly in Seferis, ‘uıkpý avon’ indicates the revival of inspiration. 
Demonstrating once more the significance the poem had come to 
hold for Seferis,? ‘Iepa& O8óc' appears again here, but in a different 
way. In the last lines of Section A' Seferis, drawing keywords from 
Sikelianos’ poem, recontextualises the first lines of ‘Iepa& O8d6c’: 
Compare Seferis' 


avatntác [...] rn Adyxn 
tny opicuévn, va Tpvmrjoer Thy kapbiá cov 
yia. va tnv avoiger oro dc 


with Sikelianos’ 


ATÓ TN véa mAnyt mov p’ évoi£ev n poipa 
éuraiv' o rjuoc, 0appoóca, orny xapbiá pov... 


127. Sikelianos 1992-1997: IV, 41. It seems interesting to note that Seferis, as early 
as 1939, expressed admiration for the mystical quality in Sikelianos’ Mríryp Beov. 
His description of the poem intriguingly forecasts his own future attempt to create a 
cryptic poem (Seferis 1974a: I, 156, note 2.) 

128. See p. 224 and n. 17 above. 

129. Sikelianos 1992-1997: IV, 21. 

130. See pp. 241-252 above. 
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This poem is thus definitely in a dialogue with ‘Iep& O8dc’, and 
perhaps with Sikelianos himself as, by using Sikelianic key-words 
in specific combinations, Seferis revives the dead poet’s spirit. 

In ‘Ent Zxnvric’ the suggested element of drama is again 
reminiscent of Sikelianos, as the last three lines connect the poem 
with ‘Mvriun B^. In this poem, the hour of death has come with 
the imminent ‘renowned murder’. Indirectly the scene alludes to the 
intermingling voices of 'Mvrjun B^, Sikelianos’ association with the 
performances in Delphi and his ideas about tragedy. The section 
recreates the Nekyia of *Mvrjun B^ as the ‘zepidvvyo doviKd’ 
implies the vóoroc-O&varoc equation, analogous to ‘’ASn¢ Kat 
Atévvooc eivai To 1810’. 

Section I” is the first poem in which the figure of Sikelianos, in 
its Orphic dimension, becomes overtly prominent. The two parts of 
the poem form a polarity: the first represents the world of technology; 
the second, the world of the spirit.’ It is the second part that alludes 
directly to Sikelianos, with characteristic lexical sets and related 
imagery. 

Three key words set up an immediate external bond: dapdyyt, 
avdepn, TpLavTa&pvAAo (póðo). In Seferis’ poetry the word þapáyyı 
appears only here, while it is frequently used in Sikelianos, sometimes 
linked with an image of fire." The adjective ‘avcéepn’ is also frequent 
in Sikelianos from AAagpoioxiwtoc onwards, but rare in Seferis.'? 
Yet, the most significant word closely connected with Sikelianos’ 
poetry, poetics and even personality is tptavt&mvaAdAo (pddo).! 

In the religious-mystical and poetic tradition, the rose is a highly 
complex symbol representing the unification of opposites. It was the 


131. Detailed analysis in Williams 1997: 248. 

132. Kokolis 1975. ‘Kot Aauzdbiatav ta Bpvoovépia / oto Bvbd Tov 
$apayytos...' (Sikelianos, 1992-1997: III, 183. See also ibid. 103 and IV, 14 and 
again Sikelianos, 1970: I, 40, line 249). 

133. *&oniéc ota avyveda, oav A101 aveBpvtot, / oXoéva KpvdoKatyovtac / 
aváspn xvpkaid...' (Sikelianos. 1992-1997: III, 96.) Williams maintains that the 
word originates in Kalvos’ evaépioc; however, considering the word's particular 
poetic cadence and the surrounding keywords, Sikelianos is the more likely source. 
See Sikelianos, 1992-1997: I, 187 (lines 117, 135). 

134. See p. 223 and n. 11 above. 
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symbol of Orphism on which Sikelianos based his personal mythology. 
Orpheus was the poet-singer manifesting the connection between the 
word and music; he was also a mystic whose creation reveals the 
divine Logos, and by his descent to the underworld he became a 
unifying force between the world of matter and the world of spirit, 
the divine and the profane. 

Sikelianos considered himself an Orphic poet. Like Yeats, he 
understood the rose as the ‘transmutation of life into art’, and O 
Aigópaufoc rov Póðov encapsulates his beliefs. At the beginning, 
Seferis did not fully understand the depth of Sikelianos’ Delphic Idea, 
but in ‘Mvýun B^ and later in Tpia Kpvpá Houara, he appears 
to have given full weight to Sikelianos' Orphic quality, although he 
does not refer to it openly. 

In a synthesis where Seferis attempts to unify diverse aspects of 
his own work, he brings Sikelianos into central focus, for a significant 
reason: Sikelianos' poetic quest had involved the amalgamation of 
seemingly contradictory elements, thus itself became a symbol of 
unification. It is no accident that in Tpía Kpv$á Ioifuara it is O 
Aigópaufoc rov Póðov, more clearly than any other of Sikelianos’ 
poems, that is condensed, with its keywords carved like a hieroglyphic 
script signifying the older poet. 

Thus, in Section I’, for the first time, the rose, accompanied by 
the words dapcyyl, dwt and aváspn, all of them characteristic 
of Sikelianos’ voice, appears as an overt allusion to Sikelianos. 
According to the mystical tradition, words, with their sonority, have 


135. In his preface to Avpikóc Bíoc he talks about the poet as ʻo Iointtic, o 
Ltoxaotrc, o Mvotikdc’ and in his special preface to AAadpofoxicroc he starts 
with an Orphic saying and then: ‘To maA16 opdixó pntó [...] oro Boc anotéAEcE 
yia péva, kt amd 7&vra,, TO 710 EuhvTO xai mo MHyatio Sóyua oroó ovvdSevoe 
kai mov Sev éxawe ToTE va ovvodever [...] AKÓUQ KAL OTIG OKOTELVÓTEPEG 
OTLYMEG uov, THY yoxrj uov K’ iDtaírepa aKépia THv zopeía pov otn Zon’ 
(Sikelianos, 1992-1997: I, 18-19). 

136. Yeats 1962: 267 (from 267-292). Sikelianos calls the Rose ‘tne áyiac 
ovuuerpíac T’ OAvumio Sapo’ (Sikelianos 1970: I, 27) and he believes that all 
ancient Greek art was based on this dynamic Symmetry (ibid. 28), of which symbol 
is ‘to exatdpvadro Póbo'. 

137. Seferis 1973-1986: VI, 63. 
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the power to bring to life what they depict, and Seferis, by using the 
older poet's words, invokes his physical presence. 

The last poem, ‘Oepiv6 HA100TáGvV', is concerned with the final 
path leading to catharsis and ultimate transcendence. Sikelianos' 
presence grows especially powerful as the Rose now develops into a 
dominant element in the most emblematic sections of the poem, 
Sections B’ and IA’. In B’ Seferis, reworking a whole section from 
O Ai0ípauBoc rov PóOov, directly invokes Sikelianos, recalling 
perhaps the moment Sikelianos offered him two roses.'? 


To peyáAo TptavtópoAAo 

Htave 7Távra. edd 

oTo mAEvps oov fa0:& péca otov ómrvo 
õıkó Gov xat &yvooro.'^ 


We notice that all the key words from the relevant passage in O 
Ai80paufoc rov Póðov are here, standing out like some cryptic 
writing which, if deciphered will manifest Sikelianos-Orpheus. 
Sections T’, A’, and E' depict withering and desolation, signifying 
‘the dark night of the soul’ which leads to a new awareness, while 
the last Section IA’ comes as an answer to the Fires of St John. 
The poem conveys a powerful message: every living thing reaches 
a point where extinction by fire is a necessity and a relief.” The 
extinction occurs katapeoruepa, the first keyword leading to 


138. Me pia $onié o’ Eva $apiyyi cav Tpravtapvado / kar pia OdAacoa 
avaepn ora. móðia Tov Oot (Seferis 1981: 279). The lines also suggest Revelation, 
4: 6. 

139. See p. 223 and n. 11 of this article. 

140. Seferis 1981: 294. Compare with: ‘Ka1 va: £Kotuócovv r(ovxa, [...] Kat 
utjte / 6ópv oro rAd Xov, und’ n Aópoc uóvo / oto xépi Lov eidape, KaTAMANKTOL 
6Ao1, / mOcuévo oro orí(8oc Lov va adiyyeic / Eva exaTópvAAo pEyaAo Póbo 
| TOV, oc avámveec, avámvee AEG Lali Lov.’ See also the whole section, pp. 38-41 
(Sikelianos, 1970: I, 38, lines 175-184). 

141. Seferis 1981: 109. 

142. The element of fire is also present in Eliot's Little Gidding, as Williams observes 
(Williams 1997: 296). However, rather than alluding to Little Gidding, I believe that 
Seferis used (perhaps in a more dramatic way) the same source as Eliot: the Heraclitean 
ideas of the periodic conflagration of the world as a catharsis and preparation for 
rebirth. 
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Sikelianos in this section, as in his poetry a miracle, an epiphany 
usually occurs at high noon.’ The last four lines, with the centifoliate 
rose, expressing a sudden illumination, recall the communion between 
Orpheus and the Sun in O Ai8ópaufoc rov Póðov. Compare Seferis’ 
‘trovTo To peonpépt zov KapddOnke o rjAtoc / oTnv Kapdia 
Tov sxatdépvaaov póbov, with Sikelianos’ *ep&vn o ‘HAtoc, Kor, 
To uarouévo / Póbo avaokóvovrac unzpootá Tov, dpyioec 
état: «Akó Lov To aíyua eív', HMe, koi 81K6 Xov / eivat To 
Pó8o...»* 

In Tpia Kpvdd Iloiíuara — the final Seferian nekyia — the 
poet, poised for his descent, reveals his own Orphic aspect. The poems, 
a reassessment of his earlier work, end up metamorphosed, acquiring 
an Orphic mystical essence, but in the form of modern poetry. Seferis 
now consciously uses all the key words that point to Sikelianos, 
challenging the reader to decipher them.'5 

Beaton has made two important observations: first, that the object 
of the quest in Tpia Kpv$od Ioiríjuara is Logos, and secondly, 
that the poems are 'a synthesis of the pagan, Hellenic and Christian 
concepts of logos as the first principle of the universe'."5 These 
Observations, in my view, confirm the powerful presence of Sikelianos, 
who was well known for his convictions about the integration of 
pagan, Hellenic and Christian religious elements." Moreover, the 
word Aóyoc is a chief element in Sikelianos' poetry, representing 
the main quest of the poet.'* 


143. In ‘Ta&idedw ue To Aióvvoo', for example, the epiphany of the god takes 
place katapeorpepo. (See also Vogiatzoglou, 1993: 72-73, note 18.) 

144. Seferis, 1981: 306. Sikelianos, 1970: 40, lines 232-235. Although, as Williams 
says, the closing lines of Section IA' could be reminiscent of those ending Little 
Gidding, the rose in Seferis is not connected with fire, but directly with the Sun, as 
in O AiBópaufoc rov Póðov, in which Orpheus, the Sun and the Rose appear closely 
associated. 

145. For Seferis's idea about the cryptic quality of Mýrnp Oeov see p. 254 and 
n. 128 above. 

146. Beaton 1987: 146. For Sikelianos and Logos, see p. 236 above. 

147. Sikelianos could be the most significant ‘absent signifier’ in Tpía Kpvod 
Ioiíuara. 

148. See Sikelianos 1970: 55, lines 673-683, and also ibid: 12. 
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In Tpia Kpvpá Houara the spirit of Sikelianos acquires an 
almost physical presence. Among all lexical items affirming Sikelianos’ 
voice, it is the Rose that becomes a central focus and a symbol of 
his poetic qualities. Seferis, like the consummate artist he is, has 
made the older poet’s word stand for the poet himself. 


* * * 


Seferis’ poetic relationship with Sikelianos is an intriguing one. It 
consists of two main phases. In the first, Seferis was negative towards 
Sikelianos the man, though attracted by his poetry; the second, which 
begins from World War II, was marked by a gradually developing 
friendship, ending with Sikelianos’ death which so deeply moved 
Seferis. ‘Tov ovvatdavtnoa apy& otn Cw. Aéw mwg To broítiuo 
"péz& va rav ðıkó uov’, Seferis admits in his obituary for the 
older poet.” It is possible that Seferis felt a kind of guilt, since it 
was he who had created a barrier between the two of them initially. 
For, although there was an affinity between the two poets, their 
starting points and their development had been different. 

From a very early age Sikelianos had known what the purpose of 
his life and poetry would be, as the confident manner of 
Adagpoioxiwtoc, a poem that later played a significant role for 
Seferis’ poetry, shows. Seferis, on the other hand, had to study for a 
particular professional career, even though his desired path was poetry. 
Yet Seferis adopted the principle of an apparently unemotional, austere 
poetics, and accordingly his early attitude to Sikelianos was negative. 
But, despite Seferis' preference for an austere manner in his early 
work, Sikelianos' poetry still runs through much of the younger poet's 
work. AAadpoioxiwtoc became one of Seferis’ main sources of 
linguistic inspiration, and the presence of Sikelianos can be detected 
as early as Xrpodj. 

However, after Sikelianos died, his presence in Seferis’ poetry was 
metamorphosed. Starting with “KiyAn”, Seferis becomes ever more 
conscious of two facts: first, that Sikelianos was a mystic-poet who 


149. Seferis, 1974a: II, 98. 
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attempted to convey his experience with the only instrument he had, 
the word; and secondly, that in his poetics words were resonating 
entities, each one with a different sound but in harmony with each 
other and with the poem. 

With Tpia Kpvpá Ioiríuara, the summing up of his own poetry 
and poetics, Seferis consciously recreates Sikelianos’ words in order 
to invoke his physical presence for a final poetic dialogue with the 
poet who had said ‘H udvn ué0080 eiv’ o Oa&vatoc’.'* Embracing 
the dead poet’s words, however belatedly, Seferis not only entrusts 
Sikelianos’ poetry and poetics to a new generation, but fulfils his 
friend's wish to complete his lifelong purpose: ‘Eexvovoa tov Kaipd 
Kat kaprepoóca kdzoio onucd& [...] yya va £avayeuíoet TO 
tívoi POV THY Tpoocpovri TWG To Épyo pov SEv TEAELWOE, KAL 
TWG TO TaUa Tov “AAadhpoiokiwtov” Se yivetat, kántora uépa, 
Oa To ExTAnpdow...’%! 


London 
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‘The slow fire that burned bridges’: 
the breaking of the political 
verse in Cavafy 


VASSILIOS LETSIOS 


Abstract 


For T.S. Eliot, ‘the ghost behind the arras’ refers to ‘some simple metre’ 
typographically dislocated and dimly heard if not openly seen. This paper 
examines in some detail the ways in which C. P. Cavafy appropriates the 
predominant Modern Greek verse form, the ‘political verse’ (politikos stichos), 
in new contexts and asks what they contribute to the understanding of the poet’s 
poetics. It will be argued that the most dominant ‘ghost’ is Palamas’ H $Aoyépa 
Tov Baci (1910), mirroring the poet’s attempts to communicate his response 
to the demise of the ‘Great Idea’ of national expansion. 


In 1936, Theotokas, one of the leading novelists and playwrights of 
the Generation of the 1930s, describes Cavafy’s relation to tradition 
as follows: 


Tupa o KaBdaone ta éxave óAa tabula rasa. Xraurnos 6,11 ywórave 
NPIV an’ avtdv, karápynoe 6Aovg Tove NOINTIKOÚG KAVÓVEG KAL TO 
eidn Tov Tointikod vohove zov Eépaue, ddae uia véa Kar peyarvttepn 
Tointixy edevOepia. Av o Marauác civar n oóvOson tov mapaddcewv, 
o Kaßáns etvai to omdod rovc. Eivai n otyavrj þpwtiá nov éExawe 
Tic y&pupec (Theotokas 1936: 760). 


Cavafy’s tendency to ‘break’ with tradition is particularly apparent, 
as I hope to show in this paper, in his appropriation of the political 
verse. My objective is to show that a particularly decisive formal 
innovation in Cavafy is a renewed engagement with the political 
verse. By ‘breaking’ of the political verse, I refer not to occasional 
variations of the metre for local effect, but to decisive transformations 
that affect both the form and the content of twentieth-century Greek 
poetry. By examining this, we will discover that some of the most 
concealed rearrangements of the political verse in some of the most 
notable of Cavafy's poems reappropriate the associations that the 
inherited metre bears. 
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In the first decade of the twentieth century Palamas and Sikelianos 
began to innovate within the political verse itself (Roussel 1938; Roussel 
1939; Garantoudis 1995b), and thus sowed the seeds for further 
unsettlement (Letsios 2003). The most renowned innovator, however, 
is Cavafy, who embeds the political verse in freer forms. Cavafy breaks 
the political verse once and for all: from then on, the observant reader 
of Greek poetry has had to be alert at once to the typography of the 
poem and to its rhythm. Later twentieth-century Greek poets adopt 
Cavafy’s techniques such as the spreading of the political verse over 
at least two lines, and this appears to be one of the most widespread 
innovative uses of the political verse in twentieth-century Greek poetry. 

Theotokas’ association of Cavafy’s attitude towards tradition with 
Palamas is significant: the breaking of the political verse is one of 
the means through which Cavafy ‘burns the bridges’ with Palamas’ 
appropriation of the epic. Panagiotis Agapitos discusses contrasts in 
the handling of Byzantine themes in Palamas’ ®Aoyépa and a selection 
of Cavafy’s poems (Agapitos 1994). In Agapitos’ words, 


One obvious difference between Palamas and Cavafy is the latter’s approach 
to composition. His poems are always short, individual scenes, firmly focused 
on one episode, one person or one feeling. In contrast to Palamas who, inspired 
by one episode, uses it as a nucleus to a huge canvas, Cavafy, inspired by a 
scene of the past, takes it over as a whole. Subject and poet stand on equal 
terms. Cavafy does not assume the role of the prophet; he is the individual 
reader responding to a given text that moved him deeply (12-13). 


Such contrasts are often mirrored by the latent appearances of the political 
verse in Cavafy and therefore can be seen as an aesthetic manifestation 
of the poet’s tendency to unsettle Palamas’ sense of the epic. 

The nineteenth century in Europe was the age of the nation state 
and territorial expansion, and therefore Palamas’ tendency in Greece 
was to be expected. However, Cavafy appears to adopt a different 
attitude towards the relation of poetry to this goal of the nation state. 
The appropriation of the political verse in both form and content in 
the poetry of Cavafy can be read against the following lines from 
the SAoyépa (Palamas 1910): 

TIAd@w £avá rnv totopia, Eava cac avaoraivo, 

IIóAn 0soQóAaxTn, x’ coéva avTaua, Pará rnc 

(p. 31, Il. 2-3) 
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In Cavafy’s hands, the political verse no longer embraces Palamas’ 
nationalistic implications. Instead, Cavafy relates the political verse 
to various appropriations of the anti-epic in an attempt to disengage 
the political verse from its ‘stock responses’ (Richards 1978: 16). 

This non-heroic perspective in the political verse may be read in 
the light of Palamas’ characterisation of Cavafy’s poetry as ‘reportage’ 
in 1926 (Yalourakis 1963: 1585). First, however, I shall briefly refer 
to the dialogue between Palamas and Cavafy of the years 1922-1930, 
which is highly relevant to the younger poet’s attitude towards the 
political verse, the metre that Palamas so extensively used. In 1922, 
Palamas comments on Cavafy’s use of metre: ʻo otTixoc Tov 
arsEavtpivot Kaßáon [...] oa va vrpénerot yratt wetTpiétatr 
KAL OO VO TAN, OO vet KAL KAAG, va Eeyivn and oTixoc’, whereas 
in 1924, with a grudging kind of admiration, he describes Cavafy’s 
use of the political verse as ‘UxovAo Eexa&pdwya’ (Palamas [n.d.]: 
14.473; Palamas [n.d.]: 12.306). 

In 1924, Cavafy’s response to Palamas is: ‘O IIoAapóc [...] eive 
uEyáAoG Avpikóc mointüic [..] na Tov Kafaon Sev rov apécer 
n AvpiKfj roino’ (Yokarinis 1954: 339). In 1926, in turn, Palamas 
says of Cavafy's poetry: 


MáAAov yia peroprát, uotátovv Ta ypadta& tov, Aeg xat jpovríCet va 
pac 8óoc&t pexopta&l and tovc atdvec! [.] Eívot pepik& amd ta 
onuevóuará TOV ALTA TOU TAV va uoidcovv oKitoa Sev, TOU 
TPSKEITAL Va yivovv Kad TpayovSia. Ma 70v o epyirnc rov T’ adrivet 
udvo oe oxéd1a... (Yalourakis 1963: 1585). 


The above statement is significant for Cavafy’s deviation from Palamas’ 
sense of relation of poetry to song. By rearranging the customary 
form of the political verse, the poetry of Cavafy avoids adopting the 
‘stock responses’ to song. Cavafy's poems do indeed give the 
impression of ‘oxitoa 15euv’ and *oxéO1a'. In 1930, when asked 
about the statement quoted above, Palamas replied: ‘Ae Ovuduon av 
avTfj firav n TpayuatiKh uov Exdpaoic. Iod anró avtá óuoc 
uoi&Covv oxeðiáouata Tov 7áve va yivovv toinua’ (Yalourakis 
1963: 1587). Palamas undermines the generic implications of Cavafy's 
poetry because it moves away from metrical verse, which is the 
essence of poetry according to the older poet. 
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Palamas’ parallel of Cavafy’s poetry with ‘reportage’ is disapproving 
and can be compared with Palamas’ association of history with the 
epic in the dAoyépa. Unlike the dAoyépa, which refers to some of 
the most euphoric moments of Greek history in an approximately 
150-page poem, Cavafy's historical poems are so brief and understated 
that, for Palamas, they are like *peroprát armó rovc oióvsc'. 
Through a detailed discussion of Cavafy's reworkings of the political 
verse, I hope to illustrate the poet's attempt to reconsider the epic 
after the style of the ®Aoyépa. 

However, in Theotokas’ metaphor, Cavafy is a ‘slow fire’: indeed, 
the breaking of the political verse is consistent but comes to the 
surface only after a close reading. The latent form of the political 
verse and the underlying thematic connections in Cavafy’s poetry are 
an indirect deviation that justifies Theotokas’ characterisation of the 
poet as ‘slow fire’. The emergence of the breaking of the political 
verse in Cavafy is crucial, given the fact that, at the time, the political 
verse was undoubtedly the most commonly used and established verse 
form in Greek poetry. 


* * * 


On the invention of free verse in English, Donald Justice maintains: 


The invention [of free verse] deserves commemoration. We must put up our 
plaque, however, not anywhere in New York or London, not even in Boston 
or Dublin, but in — unlikeliest of places — Crawfordsville, Indiana, somewhere 
in the environs of Wabash College. The year was 1907. The poet was more 
or less improvising, we may suppose, in the character of the old poets whom 
he had recently studied with such fondness and aptitude (Justice 1991: 156). 


Justice refers to Pound's poem ‘Cino’: ‘here the iamb was first broken 
in a way decisive for twentieth-century poetry’ (158). Justice’s 
argument with regard to the breaking of the iamb by Pound is 
reinforced by Pound’s later line ‘(to break the pentameter, that was 
the first heave)’ and the relevant criticism (Pound 1960: 553). Unlike 
Pound, Cavafy’s poetry does not contain textual references to the 
breaking of the political verse. In fact, none of Cavafy’s critical essays 
refer systematically to the poet’s subversive designs on the ancestral 
metre. However, some of his essays and reviews contain, here and 
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there, indications that illustrate the poet’s will to loosen the monotony 
of the iamb. In 1904, for example, Cavafy refers to a tendency to 
rupture existing forms: *vztápxei uovórovoc ouaAórnc THY oroia 
civarı KaAÓv va omávei Kaveic’ (Kechayoglou 1977/78: 367). 

Cavafy's 256 poems are written almost entirely in iambic lines (Agras 
1933: 756; Mackridge 1990b: 129). Despite this, as Vrisimitzakis puts 
it in 1927, ʻO 1aufixóc Tov pvOudc akoAovOsí óAovc avtToóc 
TOUG uarávðpovG, TEG sinuosités TNG oKéwewc Tov’, and this is 
perhaps a characterisation authorised by Cavafy himself (Vrisimitzakis 
1975: 60). In the years 1930-1942, Agras, Vlastos, Theotokas, Seferis 
and others consider his metric innovative (Agras 1930: 519-520; Vlastos 
1933: 1424; Theotokas 1936: 712; Seferis [1942] 1992: 320). Consider, 
for example, Zervos' comment in 1932: ‘Mia ywevtopouavtiky 
TEplypadn, Obadrepy ornv ékþpaon xot oe &xapo Padrpévn 
dexaTevTAcLAAABo Tov orpepAó vero ue 1aupiKÓó TAXA tpómo 
OE LEPLKOLG OTLXOUG TOV TEAELOVOUV OE LOVOLKWE OJTOKDOUOTIKÓ 
avopoiokardAnkra TpoTAapoEvTova’ (Zervos [1932] 1963: 1422). 
In the last two decades, critics such as Sofia Skopetea and Alexandros 
Argyriou have identified Cavafy's technique as the crucial step that 
led to the development of free verse (Skopetea 1983: 718; Argyriou 
1990: 694). 


* * * 


The term ‘political verse’ needs to be properly and precisely defined. 
The political verse is formed of two hemistichs of eight and seven 
syllables respectively, divided by a strongly established caesura after 
the eighth syllable. The caesura is used to divide the line into distinct 
cola, and is normally followed by an important break in meaning. 

The metrical pattern of the political verse is described as ‘iambic’: 
the obligatory stresses and the majority of the other significant stresses 
fall on even syllables (L. Politis 1981: 225; Garantoudis 1989: 100- 
101; Mackridge 1990a: 203). The sixth or eighth syllable and the 
fourteenth syllable must always be stressed (=‘metrical stresses’). 
However, the number and the position of stresses in a political verse 
may vary. Mackridge, for example, gives an example of a political 
verse from the Greek oral tradition in which both the sixth and the 
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eighth syllable are stressed: 'TeuíCovv ta Bovvá dwvéc xoi ra 
AayKadia SaKpva’ (Mackridge 1990a: 203). 

The degree of flexibility in the placement of stressed and unstressed 
syllables is shown in rather more detail in Deliyannaki's examination 
of the permissible positions of stress in the verse of Epwrtdxpitoc. 
Statistics show that the majority of lines in Epcróxpiroc are stressed 
on even-numbered and initial odd-numbered (=first and ninth) syllables 
(Deliyannaki 1995: 17). However, according to Deliyannaki's analysis, 
non-initial odd-numbered syllables may also bear a stress: ‘as a matter 
of fact, any syllable in an iambic fifteen-syllable line may be stressed, 
except for those following a metrical stress in either hemistich’ 
(Deliyannaki 1995: 20). 


* * * 


For present purposes, the ‘political verse’ may be defined as phrases 
that can without forcing be read as whole political verses or hemistichs 
of political verse embedded in a variety of newer forms: freed verse, 
free verse, and the prose poem. The aim is be alert to metrical units 
that are also sense units and which, as we shall see, often carry with 
them particular genre associations. This emphasis on the syntactical 
and grammatical status of each metrical unit and sub-unit is inseparable 
from the fundamental formal characteristics of the political verse, in 
which the caesura customarily, although not invariably, coincides with 
a significant syntactical juncture. 

In this paper, then, our preoccupation is with lines and hemistichs 
of political verse that are most naturally regarded as units of sense. 
My basic approach has been to go a stage further than studies such 
as Mitsakis and Kechayoglou's which have taken striking particular 
cases (Mitsakis 1980; Kechayoglou 1982), and to examine metrical 
and sense units of political verse with an allusive impact in poems 
in which we would not expect to find the inherited metre. Then I 
discuss these selectively, showing how metrical features are connected 
to a multiplicity of allusions and themes. 

One of the main aims of this paper has been to show why the 
reader's ear should register phrases as parts of the political verse in 
their particular context. To illustrate this, it is necessary to provide a 
clear indication of those ways in which a poem may exploit and 
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adapt the political verse. Accordingly, for the poems discussed, a 
notation system has been adopted. Full political verses that are 
recognisable sense units are highlighted in bold; eight-syllable (initial) 
and seven-syllable (final) hemistichs have been italicised. 

I should now turn to the further formal characteristics of the political 
verse that have to be defined at the outset. According to Garantoudis 
in his review of Lavagnini’s edition of Cavafy’s ‘unfinished’ poems, 
Cavafian fifteen-syllable lines that lack any caesura in no way recall 
the sense of the political verse that has been formed by the entechni 
and demotic traditions alike (Garantoudis 1995a: 210). For Garantoudis, 
it would be a misuse of the term to call some of these verses ‘political 
verses’ (Garantoudis 1995a: 211). The political verse in which the 
eighth syllable is not at the end of a word is not classified as a ‘political 
verse’ in this paper, and I have italicised such cases accordingly. 


* * * 


The majority of Cavafy's 154 canonical poems sporadically embed 
the political verse: a majority of the poems contain one to three 
political verses. However, the use of the inherited metre is more 
significant for the understanding of Cavafy's poetics than bare statistics 
might suggest, especially when we become aware of how Cavafy 
uses visual effects to conceal the political verse. As Savidis observes 
in 1964, in some of Cavafy's poems ‘ta oztiK& oroixeía eívoi 
TOOO opyavikd, WOTE VA AMOKAELOVV eiTe EV OAW EITE EV uépei 
tnv Tpohopikr avayvwon’ (Savidis 1964: 57). 

One of the main innovative uses of the political verse concerns 
lineation: Cavafy tends to spread the political verse over at least two 
lines. Again, Cavafy often abolishes the caesura (the eighth syllable 
no longer coinciding with the end of a word). The abolition of the 
caesura by Cavafy is deliberate, as indicated in the following passage 
that refers to the folk song ‘Lapavta maAAnKapia and TNV 
Acipadera’: *Aev éxei Tapa va KatapynGet n Touń thc epbóunc 
ovAAabric, kar 8a zapovoiaoc0eí Evac xaAóc otíxoc ue HXOV 
onuavrikóc Owxpopsrikó' (Papoutsakis 1963: 113). Finally, a 
characteristic technique that Cavafy uses is the political verse as 
clausula, as noted by David Ricks (Ricks 1987/89: 67). 
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With the exception of poems with the appearance of prose in poets 
such as Embiricos, Mastoraki and Ganas, Cavafy introduced all the 
types of innovative use of the political verse in twentieth-century 
Greek poetry. Cavafy is therefore the prime innovator in the adjustment 
of the political verse in twentieth-century Greek poetry. 


* * * 


The breaking of the political verse in Cavafy concerns both form 
and, as we shall see, content, which is reinforced by his statement 
‘To uétpov mpémer va &íve nÁVTOTE OXETIKOV ue THV iðéav’ 
(1924) (Yokarinis 1954: 339). As Pound said: ‘Rhythm MUST have 
meaning. It can’t be merely a careless dash off, with no grip and no 
real hold to the words and sense, a tumty tum tumty tum tum ta’ 
(Pound 1951: 91). Peter Mackridge’s article, ‘Versification and 
signification in Cavafy’, conveys some basic facts of Cavafy’s 
versification, pinpoints some of the problems and sketches some 
fruitful areas for further investigation (Mackridge 1990b). Mackridge 
observes the coexistence of both obsessive care and deliberate disregard 
for strict form in Cavafy’s poetry. He argues that the potential monotony 
of interminable iambs is avoided through seemingly unsystematic use 
of synizesis, elision, hiatus, syncopation and cut of the political verse 
into pieces accompanied by punctuation within the line. However, 
his most important contribution is to highlight that versification can 
be used to suggest additional ramifications of meaning to the reader; 
indeed, Mackridge gives convincing examples that show why Cavafy 
occasionally departs from metrical rules. 

Cavafy’s rewriting of the political verse can be associated with the 
poet’s political consciousness, even if this must be described with 
some care. In Savidis’ words, ‘dev Ota0érovue Kavéva Osrikó 
OTOLXELO yia Ta þpovýuata Tov avOpurov Tov zéOave TEPiTOV 
éva ufjva npiv ard Tnv andme1pa SoAohoviac tov Bevitérov. 
Mac BeBoudvovv Toc rav Kovoravnvikóc — ua dev Eépw ma 
Tt onuaiver avtd, órav akoóo To 1810 yra Tov BápvaAn ń órav 
0vucuoi tov KapvwtaxKn’ (Savidis 1985: 106). Cavafy is considered 
a deeply political poet by Savidis: according to him, in the years 
1919-1933, Cavafy published 69 poems, half of which ‘uetadivovv 
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THV TOAITIKT (6x1 816A0v THY KOUMATIKH) aícOnon Tov moin] 
(Savidis 1985: 107). Such ‘political sense’ is crucial for the 
understanding of Cavafy’s poetics: ‘ya Tov AAe£avOpivó n atouKkh 
aíc8non r&Aik& TavtiCetar pe TNV 10TopiKrj. AnAadr ue rnv 
aícOnon xov uac Kdávei va fAémovue tny Iotopia cc Tny 
IloAwiki( Tov xtec, Kar tny IIoAirikr( oc tnv Ioropía tov 
a pio' (Savidis 1985: 110). 

In the context of a growing interest in the understanding of the 
poet's relation to history, the political Cavafy has been long discussed 
(Vrisimitzakis [1926] 1975: 40; K. Th. Dimaras (1933) in Savidis 
1985: 112; Sareyannis in Savidis 1985: 112-113). Stratis Tsirkas, who 
generally challenged Malanos and Avgeris' view that Cavafy is not 
a political poet (Tsirkas [1971] 1984), emphasised two chronological 
phases of political Cavafy: 


Eto ‘OeppomvbAEc’ [1903] o $vAertouóc ex«bpatórav u’ éva nOiKÓ kavova 
OTWIKO K1 omeAmoyuévo, SHAGSH apiorokparikó. ‘Eto. ka0pepriCórav 
N TPAYUATIKÓTNTA UÉOQ OTN OVVEÍÖNON evóc TpoTOKAQGOGTOU TOU TOV 
TOoMopkoóce n Tapakun. Ero ‘200 z.X. [1931] o kavóvac Tov 
þvàstiouoú tov éxer adei. Lvvowiletar atic AgEeic ‘twv 
OTOXAOTIKUV 7pocapuoyóv'. Eivar To KaOpéptioua tac véac 
APAyUaTLKGTHTAG OTH avvEeidnon Tov "10TopiKOÓ', dmwo TNV 
TapovoiaCovv Ta Topiovata piac NEÍPAG QANOXTNUÉVNG oro GovpoLTO 
Tov Biov rov. Miotever PAMOTA wc n véa onTIKT TOV tows eivat 
avórepn anró rnv TAaAG (Tsirkas [1958] 1994: 211). 


On this, Malanos and Seferis, who generally adopted contrasting 
perspectives towards Cavafy (Beaton 1983), stated two of the most 
characteristic views. Malanos maintains that ‘Epwtupevoc, o 
Kapdone ési two Sev Elva TAaTPLOTNHC, aAA mvaetikdc. Kar 
A€yOVTAG PvAETIOUG, EVVOEL ma TAT PH oamzokaráoraon rnc 
EAANVLKTIC þvàńc’ (Malanos 1957: 58). Seferis, on the other side, 
believes that Cavafy’s allusions to specific historical events reflect 
particular aspects of the poet’s recent or contemporary reality: 


VAÁPXEL OTO ELKOVOOTAO! TOV Hac Setxvovv ra Toata Tov KaPadn, 
KOTL TOU AvTLOTOLXEL HE TOV Kanuó Tov Baérovue otn SypoTIKt 
rapadoon yia rnv Kataotpodr tnc marae SdEac (rov Éw éro1 yia 
va eiuar obvtTouoc) Kat tov exopaCetat té00 ovxvá, of OptAove koi 
oe Tpayovdia, ue Tov yvópipo exeivo Tóvo Tov METPNLEVOD KAIL 
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vropovetikod Oprjvou (Xnpaiver ovpavóc, onuaiver n ync, onuoívovv 
TA ETOvpávia...' Kat Tóca GAAG). AAAG o Kafádbnc avrixe orn Aoyía 
Tapé5oon Ta ocvoumAÉyunara TNG Onuorikíc Sev nmTopeí va Ta 
Xpnomororrjoer: Ta atoxpover n 1S100vyKpacia Tov’ yt’ avTÓV o 
woxoAoyikóc xóupoc IIóAn, AdSpravotmoAn K.t.A., avtikabiotatar anró 
Tov yoxoAoytkó «óufo: lpavikóc — Mayvnoía — IIóóva — Aevkóretpa 
— Atia tnc KopivOov. Koitake tic nuepounvísc, ov mov TIG Eépetc té00 
KaAUTEpa and uéva, Kal Ba Tapatnpraeic órt n Exdpaor rov avri 
apxiver and To 1915 mepizov, SnrAadr ue tnv peyaan e£Ovixri kpíon, 
yia va TeAet00€1 UE TO TÉAoc TNG CwÁG rov (Seferis [1948] 1984: 255). 


Seferis’ theory of a modern ‘psychological junction’ can be associated 
with Savidis’ article *Kpíoiuec uaxec Tov eAAmnvicuoó otnv 
Toínon tov Kaban’ (1983). Savidis argues that Cavafy can be 
seen as a poet of crucial battles of Hellenism against the Persians, 
the Romans, and the Turks, emphasising the fall of Constantinople 
(Savidis 1985: 341-355). 

Seferis’ theory of a modern ‘psychological junction’ can be applied 
to this category of Cavafy’s poems. Cavafy’s obsession with the defeat 
motif, elaborated in section II below, can be associated with modern 
defeats of the Greeks such as the 1897 defeat and of course the 1922 
Disaster. Indeed, some of Cavafy’s poems such as 'IIópOev' (written 
in 1921 and unpublished until 1968), and 'IIpoc tov Avtioxov 
emupavii' (1922) have been discussed from this point of view (Kokolis 
1983; Savidis 1985: 354-355, 349-350). 

On 'Yzép tnc Axoikrüc EXoumoAiTeíac mTOoAEurcavtec' (1922), 
Seferis' comment is well known: 


Kau Tote, 10 ótn dopa, ovAAoytornka TWG TO Tonua ELXE ypadet ora 
1922, ori; Tapauovéc TNG uikpaoiaTiKrc KaTaoTpodrc’ oxsbóv 
aovvetdnta Tove pEetéppaca: 


Eypódn ev AdcEavipsia umd Axaov: 
to Éroc Tov TO 'EOvoc Kateotpaon. 


Aev fjrave ma o Kafdone mov mryaive va pooKoAAnOsí orny EAAnviky 
Av00Aoyía, mddvtac éva xdoua ardvwv’ Sev r(rav évac TExvovpyóc 
woxpov Kal roxaíov zapvaootkóv TopTpaitwv’ TAV évac obyxpovdéc 
uov 70v BprKe Tov tTpdm0 va Exdpdoel TA ovvoaio0rjuari Tov LE TH 
ueygàúrepn Svvatr ovvrouía kat évtacn (Seferis 1984: 226). 
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Nevertheless, how precise and indeed credible can such judgements 
be? With reference to the same poem, this is how Seferis responds 
to Savidis’ objection: 


‘Ooo yia. To etiypayya tov Axaiod To íbio ypaderc: ‘Evid apdypati To 
Toínua sÓnuocieóTnke otic 2 SeBpovapiov, n Kkatactpopr — róoo 
azpoobókntn, yia pac ebd orny AAeEdv5peia — éywe uováxa Tov 
A$yovoro, 85nAaór émeita and entá oAókAnpovc urvec'. Tny 
nuepounvía, 2 PeBpovapiov, rnv r(Ecpa, kaOdc ro 5nuocteóo, aAA 
Se ue orau&rnos. ITtoreóewc oofapá xoc Ga karamavópovv TOTÉ va 
ypaww uta oAókAnpn pEAETH av eBaciCóuovva uóvo kot uóvo oe ma 
nuspounvía; Av ro zoínua eixe Snuootevtet éva xpóvo Apt, Ba rirav 
yia uéva To 1810. Tiati to Kópio onpeio Tov ovvravtiOUuoD Kar tnc 
KPITIKÝG Tov zapóvroc yıq tov Kain eivai npiv an’ 6Aa to Tov éroc 
Aa8ópov, ro Éroc TNG KaTavTLAG (Seferis 1984: 256). 


*I[IápOev' too can be read from this point of view: according to X.A. 
Kokolis, ‘madi oto "Yzép Tnc Axaixüác XvpumoAiíac 
ToAeunoavtTes” éxouue GAAO éva moínua Tov Kaban mov 
ovvdéeTar ue TNV "rpayuarikr karaorpopr Tov EAAnviouoó 
tnc Mikpaoíac «ot tov IIóvrov' (Kokolis 1983: 71). 'IIpOev' 
belongs to the category of Cavafy's poems that display, following 
the pattern of vers libéré, structures that embed the political verse 
(1899-1921) (Cavafy 1993: 108): 


AvTÉc tec pépec bispata 5nporiká tpayovdia, 
yia. T’ OAA TOv KA&brÓv KAL TOVG 7OAÉUOUC, 
zpáyuara ovuzaOnnkd wá pac, TpaxKika. 


Aiáfata kar ta zévOuia ya Tov xapó rnc IIó Anc 
5 *IIrjpav rnv Idan, zrjpav rnv: 7rjpav tnv Ladovikn’. 


Kaa tnv ®wvr mov Exel Tov 01 Óvo EyéAvav, 

‘CepBa o Paoidc, ðeğiá o maTpidpxnc’, 

axovoOnke K’ exe va 7zéyovv ma 

‘nd&wte namddec TA XapTıá kar KAcioTe Ta PayyéAta’ 
10 mýpav tnv Món, atipav tnv: 7üjpav tny LaAovixn. 


‘Opwc ar’ T’ GAAa mo TOAD pe áyyite To dopa 

TO TpaneCotvrov pe rnv rapáčevý Tov yAdooa 

xat pe rnv Atay tov l'patkóv Tov gakpivóv exeívov 
Tov tows. ÓAo motevav nws Ga oo8oóue akópun. 
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15 Ma aAoipovov poipatov movi ‘amai tnv IIÓAnv Éprat 
ue oto ‘ptepovav’ ae xaprív zepiypauuévov 
Kt ovdé orqv dumedAov Koved’ undé oro mEpiBdAr 
emtyev Ko. exdvewev otov kurapío' rnv pilav’. 
Ot apxtepeic Sev bóvavraa (Á Sev GEAovv) va bapácovv 


20 'Xépac vide I1avíkac ev’ avróc ro maipvet ro xaprí, 
«at To d1aPaCer Kı oAopóperat. 
*Yit! avayvo0' aT’ avakAaíy' oT’ avakpoúy’ rnv kápbiav. 
N’ ao sude, va Bi euác, n Pouavía mápOsv'. 


Cavafy's work on a folk song reader for schools (1921) inspired 
*'IIápOev', as the verb of the first line of the poem indicates: ‘ábata 
Snuotika tpayovsb1a’. The subject of 'IIápOev' is the fall of 
Constantinople (1453) and Trebizond (1461) and therefore the use 
of the political verse is to be expected: it would be almost peculiar 
to write about the fall of Constantinople in any other verse form. 
Indeed, in form, the poem is conventional: only eight out of the 
twenty-three lines of the poem do not form full political verses (we 
have half lines of a political verse instead) (Mackridge 1990b: 141). 

The theme of the fall of the City may be read in parallel with the 
development of the epic in the ®Aoyépa, particularly because Palamas’ 
epic develops the ambition of the recapture of the City: 


ZSavakoiiroov, Asíyavo, KAL KALE, KL ac koiuiáoat, 
va Ppoúue rnv matpiba uas Eava, K’ cov To uvrjua 
TO TPITO, TO KQAT|TEPO, OTN Avtpwuévn IIÓAn! 

(p. 28, 1i. 8-10) 


The connection is suggested by the reference ‘Pwuavia’, which 
Palamas frequently uses (e.g. p. 66, 1. 28 and p. 32, 1. 2). The use 
of ‘Tparxdv’ and *Tpaikikóe (13, 3) contrasts to Palamas’ systematic 
use of the words ‘Pwutdc’ and *Pouiooóvn' instead of 'Tpoikóc', 
which is used only once (p. 147, 1. 13). The use of the word ‘aoua’ 
instead of *'rpayoSv ('rpayoóbi rov npwwv’) (p. 8, 1. 28) is 
another response to Palamas' contribution of song to the production 
of the epic. Instead of ‘86&a tnc Pwuaviac’, 'IIápO0sv' emphasises 
the defeat theme (‘n Pwyavia mápðev’) in the poet's attempt to 
reappropriate old notions of the epic. 
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The poem not only refers to the fall of the City but also produces 
discouragement through the allusion to the song of Trebizond: ‘rov 
towe óAo mloTevav Toc Oa oo000ue akóun’ (14). However, even 
this implication of hope is challenged in Cavafy's poem: paragraph 
3 develops the *oAoiuovov' and the grief that the final lines of the 
poem indicate: *avakxAaíy", ‘avaxpovy’ rnv Kapdiav’ (22), 
*aoiAA j^, ‘Bau’ (23). 'IIápOev' is a response to Palamas’ quest in 
the spirit of the song of Aghia Sofia, *ró1 ue xpóvovc, ue Katpotc, 
TAL Ok cac eivar’ (N.G. Politis 1969, hereafter ‘P’ followed by 
the number that refers to the particular song in this volume, 2). 

Indeed, there are numerous references to Aghia Sofia in the $Aoyépa 
and this is later challenged in Gatsos’ Auopyóc during the German 
occupation (1943). However, the poet who perhaps most 
characteristically reappropriated the line *TóAi ue xpóvovc, ue 
Kaipoóc, TAAL Sika cac Elva’ is Aristotelis Valaoritis in his attempt 
to support the ‘Great Idea’. Consider, for example, the question ‘16te 
0a vá 'pOci nás va pac pper with reference to Athanassis’ 
ascending ring in AQav&oric At&koc (1867). The reference ‘yia t 
&0Xa Twv KAeprÓv' (2) reinforces the connection with Valaoritis 
and the older poet's appropriation of kleftic themes in poems as the 
above mentioned. 

The connection with Valaoritis is also suggested by Savidis’ parallel 
reading of Cavafy with Valaoritis, in the light of the obsession of 
both poets with history. In the introduction to Valaoritis’ dwreivóc 
(pub. 1891), Savidis claims that ‘yra tnv cOvikr) ovveíónon Kar 
tny zoiqnikri aío0non rov Barawpitn (óroc xoi Tov Kapódon), 
oAókAnpn n EAAnviky Iotopia eívot oóyxpovn', which backs 
up Seferis’ theory of Cavafy's modern ‘psychological junction’ 
(Valaoritis 1970: 44). Savidis' analysis shows that the theme of 
®wretvdc, the peasant revolution of 1357 in Lefkada against Giorgi 
Graziano, reflects a heroic act of the people of Sfakia against the 
Leucadian aristocrats and finally against the English in September 
1819 (Valaoritis 1970: 51-52). Likewise, some of Cavafy's historical 
poems mirror the poet's recent or contemporary political context. 

That said, the two poets employ history in a very different manner 
and with a different effect: ‘O Kafódnc pac mA det yia tny apyń 
$0op& rov Aauzpoó e£AAnviouoó — o BaAacopírnc pac uu cet 
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ya ma AQMP tov ottyuń — mav cavaAauTH órov 
avapàéystar’, in Nanos Valaoritis’ words (N. Valaoritis 1998: 27). 
Heroic acts of the Greeks against foreign rule from the recent heroic 
past, and predominantly the Greek war of independence, fascinate 
Valaoritis. Valaoritis uses the supernatural element to support the 
‘Great Idea’. By contrast, Cavafy’s poems often relate to crucial 
defeats in Greek history. Cavafy mourns the demise of the ‘Great 
Idea’ only through indirect references and not in the ultra-patriotic 
spirit of the folk line ‘ma&A1 ue xpóvovc, ue Kaipotc, TAAL Bw 
cac eva. 

*[IápOev' both alludes to and departs from the traditional use of 
the political verse by Valaoritis and Palamas. The mourning theme 
in 'IIápO0ev' can be seen as an early appropriation of Modinos’ 
following testimony from the very year of the 1922 Disaster: 


Méca Xerteufpíov, 1922, síxe ovvreAeOTEÍ n xaraoTpojr Tov 
&€AAnvicuoó tnc Mikpác Aoíac, ro &eppíCoua xat o abavioudc. O 
Kafd&bnc Kxabiouévoc orn ovvnOicuévn Béon Tov oro oaAÓvi, 
okvOpwnrdc, auíAnroc xot meptAvmoc. “Huaotav uóvot. Eadovik& ue 
Tviyuévn þwvý Eéorace: ‘Eivar rpouepó avtd mov uag ovußaíver. 
Xavetar n Xuópvn, xavetar n Iwvia, xávovrot o1 O£0í..^ (...) Asv 
umdépeoe va ovvexíosei. X10 oc THC AduTac siða Ta Óókpva va KvAoóv 
010 pvTidwuévo mpd0wmd Tov. And TÓTE EÉpo kar sóc EKSNAdveTar 
Kar túc Sev exppdCetar évac ueycAoc Aévoc (Kokolis 1983: 73). 


Cavafy's thrinos in 'IIápOev' can be seen as an early thrinos for 
the loss of the ‘Great Idea’, recalling Seferis’ words ‘Av ro zoinua 
giye ÓnpooievTeí Eva xpóvo mpiv, 0a Htav yia uéva To id10’ 
(Seferis 1984: 256). The fact that the poem remained unpublished 
can perhaps be associated with the 1922 ‘Catastrophe’. 'IIápOev' 
refers so closely to contemporary events that its publication would 
have seemed a satire on the ‘Great Idea’. 


This paper, then, focuses on the function of the political verse in 
Cavafy’s poetry with the aim of highlighting the importance of the 
transformations of the inherited metre into new forms. It examines 
the breaking of the political verse in Cavafy and the ways in which 
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the poet applies the ancestral metre to new contexts. The breaking 
of the political verse in Cavafy informs many specific poems and 
reveals wider preoccupations and affinities with different traditions 
of Greek poetry. As we shall see in the following sections, Cavafy 
emphasises the creative potential of the political verse before the end 
of the nineteenth century and more systematically after the end of 
the Balkan Wars. 


I. The political verse and the anti-epic impulse 

In a large part of Cavafy’s early poetry, the political verse is embedded 
in fixed metrical frames. The combinations that Cavafy attempts are 
manifold. The poem 'Dünya güzeli', for example, a poem dated 1884, 
is in three eight-line stanzas, each consisting of six iambic lines of 
fifteen syllables, an oxytone fourteen-syllable and an oxytone six- 
syllable one. Again, in the poem 'Iv&ixrj eixóv' (1892), twenty non- 
rhyming iambic lines are structured as follows: two four-line stanzas 
of fifteen and ten syllables, a five-, a six-line stanza and a couplet in 
which the political verse is followed by a ten-syllable line (Cavafy 
1993: 20, 31).' Some of Cavafy's early poems are entirely formed in 
fifteen-syllable lines which can be either iambic, e.g. ‘Tw Xrepávo 
XKvAiton’ (1886) and *Atoviórnc' (1895), or trochaic, e.g. ‘O 
Beitaðés poc rnv epouévnv Tov’ (probably dated 1884) and '/Erroz 
KapdSiac’ (1886) (Cavafy 1993: 26, 59, 19, and 25). Significantly, all 
of Cavafy's poems that belong to the above two categories remained 
unpublished, and this can be considered as a sign of his dissatisfaction 
with the expressive possibilities of the political verse. 

Cavafy's breaking of the political verse is deep-seated in some of 
his unpublished poems. One characteristic example is the continuation 
of a sentence that forms a political verse beyond one line. This appears 
in poems such as 'Atoviórnc' (1895) (6-7, 8-9) and ‘H yaar’ (1897) 
(13-14, 17-18) (Cavafy 1993: 59, 65). This most strikingly appears 
in ‘XaAdaikr eik«óv', where the sentence that begins in line 11 and 
forms a political verse is completed in line 14 (Cavafy 1993: 62). 

The most characteristic of Cavafy's unsettlements, however, is the 
abolition of the caesura. The caesura in Cavafy's early poems can 


1. The fifteen-syllable line 13 is split between the third and fourth stanzas. 
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either separate a word from its accompanying proclitics and enclitics 
or not be located at the end of the word. The first type of abolition 
of the caesura first appears in 1885 (‘To Nuxópv) (7), while the 
second and more innovative type in 1898 (H vzowia’) (10) (Cavafy 
1993: 23, 72). The first type of abolition of the caesura appears in 
poems such as ‘Eto omitt TNG wvxríc' (1894) (*opíCovve rec 
aí0ovosc óAsc. Etnv mo ueycAn —) and 'Aioviótnc^ (1895) 
(‘uioovoe rec opayéc. IIoré Sev ékauve moéuovg’), while this 
is more extensively used in ‘O AexéuBpnc tov 1903’ (1904) (3-5) 
(Cavafy 1993: 54, 59, and 85). One has to allow for the possibility 
that the first type of abolition of the caesura, which typically seems 
to have no expressive implications, is the result of mere clumsiness 
on the part of the poet. 

The second, more radical and probably more conscious, type of 
abolition of the caesura can be detected in ‘Xtpatnyov O0&varoc' 
(1899) (*Méca - rov o&moev o d8óvoc rnc wc, Se1Aia’) (Cavafy 
1993: 73). Here, the eighth syllable does not mark the end of a word, 
while the line is cut in three by a dash and comma. The abolition of 
the caesura can be seen as the aesthetic outcome of ‘odmioev’, while 
‘Se1Ata’ develops the anti-epic in the line. The same technique also 
appears in poems such as 'IIooeiSovidra (1906) (2, 9), ‘27 Iovvíov 
1906, 2 p.u.’ (1908) (7), *EzávobSoc anró tnv EAAGSa’ (1914) (12, 
26), ‘Litt we kýrov’ (1917) (3, 13), and ‘Lvpedv’ (1917) (4, 16- 
17) (Cavafy 1993: 89, 91, 96, 102, and 104). 

The first of Cavafy's collected poems (Cavafy 1989) in which a 
systematic technique of abolishing the caesura inherited from a 
recognisable generic prototype appears is ‘Ta &Aoya Tov AxiAAécc' 
(1897), a poem which contains the poet's first significant appropriation 
of the political verse, as I hope to show below. The anti-epic character 
of the poem is of importance in relation to the year it was published: 
in 1897, the Turks defeated the Greeks and, in this context, the theme 
of the poem, the lamentation of an epic hero, is significant. 

‘Ta áAoya' belongs to a category of poems filed under the heading 
‘Apxatar nuépar (see also ‘IIpiduov Nvuxtozopia’, written in 
1893). The poem refers to the reaction of the horses of Achilles to 
the death of Patroclus (Iliad, 17.424-58). Maronitis discusses the 
poem from the perspective of its Homeric allusions, while Ricks 
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associates the poem with other literary sources too (Maronitis 1983; 
Ricks 1989: 91-97). Both analyses suggest the multiple ways and the 
extent to which ‘Ta &Aoya' deviates from the Homeric source. 

The political verse in the poem may be associated with the ‘lost 
spirit’ of Patroclus, and further parallels may be investigated between 
Cavafy’s early development of the anti-epic and the ®Aoyépa, which 
came out thirteen years later (203): 


Tov IIárpoxAo cav eíóav okorwuévo, 
zov TAV róco avdpeioc, Kai Óvvaróc, Kat véoc, 
&pxicav T’ &dAoya va KkAaíve Tov AxIAAMÉUC" 
n Qócic Twv n aOdvarr ayavaKTovoEe 
5 yia Tov Bavatov avtÓ ro épyov mov Bwpovae. 
Tivalav ra kejdAia TWV KAL TEG UAKPVÉG xoítec kovvooav, 
tny yn xrvzo(cav ue ra móða, Ka Opnvoíoav 
tov IIárpokAo mov evousdave cyvxo — apaviouévo — 
uta odpKa rópa TOTATÁ — To TveÓua Tov xapévo — 
10 avvrepáomoro — xopíc Vor — 
&& TO ueyáào Timote &morpayuévo an’ tn Cur. 


Ta B8&xpva cide o Zeve rev a0avárov 
aAóyov Kat Avzrifür. ‘rov IInAéoc Tov yáuo' 
sine ‘Sev Empem’ ÉTOL &okezra va k&ápuor 
15 KQAAITEpa va unv oac SivauE, GAoya uov 
Svotvxtouéva! Ti yupevat’ exet xáuov 
otnv dOAia avOpwrdtnta mobvai ro zaíyviov TNG poipac. 
Xe mov ovdé o Odvatoc pvadyet, ovdé ro yrjpac 
mpooxaipes avugopéc aac rvpavvobv. Xra Bdoavá rov 
20 cac éumAe£av ot ávðpwror.’ - ‘Opws ra bákpuá tov 
yia Tov 0avárov Tnv zavronví 
Tnv ovudopav extvave ra vo ra Coa ra Evyevij. 


Cavafy's interest in the appearance of a poem is demonstrated by the 
central alignment of "Ta &Aoyo'. Savidis notes that *apdórepec 
[otpopéc] aoAovOoóv oxEddv ro 1510 MEPITEXVO uerpikó oxriua: 
11-13-13-13-13-17-13/15-15-15-10-16 ovAAaféc' (Cavafy 1989: 
176)? However, while line 8 of the first stanza is a political verse, 


2. Excluding the fifteen-syllable lines, in this and the rest of Cavafy's poems that I 
discuss I deviate from Savidis' full metrical analysis as regards the number of syllables 
that a line contains. This is not to argue that the reader's ear should generally register 
such phrases as parts of political verse but rather to show how far/close a poem strays 
from the political verse. 
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in line 8 of the second stanza (=19), the traditional caesura would 
fall after the first syllable of the word ‘tupavvotv’. 

There is an emphatic use of the dash in the rewriting of the political 
verse (8-9, 20): most of the dashes of the poem are used in lines that 
adjust the political verse. The use of dash and the pause in the political 
verse reduce the volume, so to speak, of the inherited metre and 
emphasise the speechlessness of Patroclus’ corpse. Indeed, both 
Patroclus and the political verse are *cyvxov, ‘xwpic mvor’ and 
*adbaviouévov. 

The poem omits extended similes and other stylised descriptive 
devices such as catalogues of warriors, accounts of epic games and 
other ingredients of a long narrative poem. The epic genre usually 
includes a lament, but ‘Ta &Aoya' is limited to lamentation and the 
theme of the mourning of the horses. However, the theme of the 
mourning horses in political verse does not only relate to the epic. 
In folk poetry, a horse is often strongly associated with its rider. 
Consider, for example, the line: ‘Mavpoc s&íoot, uaópa dopeíc, 
uaópo kapoAikeóyeic?, in which the connection is made through 
the colour of the horse (P, 69). The association of the horse with the 
heroic is reinforced by the theme of the speaking horse that we often 
find in the akritic songs: an akritic horse is brave and supportive and 
sometimes advises the young rider (P, 70). 

The above parallel is useful given the fact that the mourning of 
Achilles' horses in the poem is not inspired by the corresponding 
passage from the Iliad (17.434-40). The horses of the epic mourn 
their rider in anthropomorphic fashion. Unlike in the Ziad, where the 
horses stood still as stone (‘GAA’ óc Te OTHAN uéve Euredov, Ñ 
T Eù TÓuDo") (Iliad, 17.434), in ‘Ta GAoya’ ‘tny yn xTvToboav 
ue Ta móða, Kat Opnvotoav’. In the Iliad, the heads of the horses 
bowed to the earth (‘oUSe1 Eviokipwavte kapata’) (17.437), 
while in Cavafy ‘TivaCav ta Kkeþáňa twv’, as if they were 
*uotpoAoytorpsc' (Ricks 1989: 96-97). 

The poem draws on an epic theme, but only one line is devoted 
to Patroclus’ heroism: ‘tov rav tódo avdpetoc, KaL Svvatdc, 
xai véoc’ (2), and in it the two seven-syllable hemistichs do not 
contribute to the completion of a political verse. By contrast, the 
political verse is identified with the ‘lost spirit’ of the corpse of 
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Patroclus: indeed, the bitterest words of the poem are contained in 
political verse (*cwvxo', ‘ahaviouévo’, oram, ‘xauévo’, and 
*avvmepaomioTo'). ‘Ta &Aoya' emphasises the lifelessness of 
Patroclus’ corpse and relates the motionlessness of the horses (as in 
the Iliad) to the dead Patroclus: ‘GAA’ óc Te OTHAN uéver čuneðov’ 
and therefore, the heroic spirit of the dead hero is lost (‘uta odpKa 
TÓpa TOTATÁ — TO TvevUa TOU xauévo’). 

The ‘lost spirit’ in political verse contrasts with the resurrection 
of the dead hero in Valaoritis’ patriotic AQav&orc Aidkoc and, 
during the Second World War, in Elytis’ ‘Agua npwikó kat zévOuio 
(1945). Instead, in Cavafy's poem the spirit of the dead hero is not 
regenerated (^ro mvetua tov xauévo’). To borrow from the title of 
Elytis’ poem, ‘Ta &Aoyo' begins and ends with the *zévOiuo', 
dislocating the ‘npwtk6’ into one single line. 

Interestingly, Cavafy's poem shows some connection with the 
$Aoyépa. The SAoyépa is dedicated to Pallis ‘tov xpóvia ðoúňsve 
TOLG awpeyadractove dsexamevTacbArAaPove rnc Dudábac' and, 
through such dedication, Palamas considers the ®Aoyépa the Iliad of 
Modern Greece (Dimaras 1985: 368; Ricks 1986: 49). The association 
of the ®Aoyépa with the Iliad is best seen in the passage below (74): 


H 86&a cov s&ívat mo moat oto xdideua rov Múðov 
Ki 600 Sev eívoi otn ovr tnc Ioropíac: «ot Ager 
15 tnv apxovriá cov n 8óEa cov, Tavápxoia, orov EAAávov 
TpoToypauuévn ro xpvoó BiBAio «i and tnv dpa 
tn uaKpivý Ttov o Kévravpoc o a8ávaroc, n Bpton 
káðe copias xot uovoikríc, xot Tov Ogdv kauápı, 
TOv ÉÜpeye ue Tov adpó xat Tov 7ovAt0Ó To yóAa, 
20 HE TO uvaàó Tov J10vrapiob, xat ue opiikii pa Apa 
TOV AVTPELWLEVWV T SVELPO, Tov Ápwa TOV yiouíCer 
tnv Diá8o. cov, 'Ounpe, rov Tpayovdidv tpayovsr. 


Cavafy's bleak indications of Patroclus' lifeless corpse contrast to 
Palamas' patriotic allusion to the Iliad. 

Cavafy's anti-epic impulse is clear in Zeus' monologue. The political 
verse offers a rational but specious explanation of Zeus' attitude. The 
abolished caesura (19) is hardly detectable and therefore not persuasive, 
and indeed Zeus does not persuade the horses at the end. Zeus' speech 
is restrained, like the arrangement of the political verse. His pessimistic 
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expressions, such as ‘d0A1a avOpwrdtnTa’ (17), ‘To maiyviov TNG 
uoipac’ (17), and ‘mpdoxaipec ovudopéc’ (19), are indications of 
the poem's anti-epic perspective. Zeus blames people: ‘Eta fáocavá 
Tov / oac éuTAcEav oi ávOporrov (19-20). 

Cavafy's association of the political verse with thrinos in an epic 
theme turned out to be unhappily timely in the context of the general 
mobilisation and, in April 1897, the outbreak in Thessaly of the 
disastrous ‘Thirty Day War’ with the Ottoman Empire. The ‘tavtotivt 
ovudopda’ (21-22) is a portent of the development of the ‘Great Idea’ 
of the territorial expansion of the nation. The mourning theme in ‘Ta 
áħoya’ can be associated with the historical context to which the 
poem relates. Backing for this can be found in the political implications 
of another of Cavafy’s poems that was inspired by the Iliad, ‘Tpuwec’ 
(Savidis 1985: 338). ‘Ta GAoya’ was first written in July 1896 but 
the fact that it was selected to be included in the EOvixóv HuepoAdyiov 
tov érovc 1898, which came out in December 1897 at a time that 
the Greeks were already defeated by the Turks, should not be regarded 
as accidental. The defeat of the Greeks by the Turks in 1897 and the 
post-1897 era inspired other of Cavafy's poems, in which the political 
verse is present, as we shall see in the following section. 


II. The defeat of the political verse 

In this section, I shall attempt to investigate the political verse in 
poems of Cavafy that relate to or imply a defeat. By investigating 
the relation between the political verse in Cavafy's poetry and the 
theme of defeat, I will demonstrate the importance of the poet's 
reappropriation of the epic connotations of the political verse in a 
post-®Aoyépa context. To illustrate this, I will discuss poems written 
after the beginning of the Balkan wars (1912) that embed the political 
verse. In contrast with Palamas' focus on Basil's euphoric era, the 
political verses in the poems that I shall discuss pointedly refer to a 
non-heroic era: the period after 146 BC during which all of Greece 
was under Roman rule. 

The poet's attitude towards the political verse and folk poetry in 
the poems that I have chosen is more puzzling and perhaps more 
influential for other Modern Greek poets than *'IIápOev' (and which 
was in any case published only in 1968). In the poems below, I will 
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investigate further appropriations of the political verse: through 
intertextual allusions and interpretations, the political verse, by being 
‘behind the arras’, in Eliot’s metaphor (Eliot 1965: 187), puts the 
@Aoyépa in a new context. 

The use of the political verse in this category of poems often 
embodies a satirical perspective akin to that of Souris (1853-1919). 
Through publications in the newspaper Pwundc (1883-1918), Souris 
elaborated on everyday social, economic and political life. His poetry 
was praised by Xenopoulos (who also praised the poetry of Cavafy) 
(Xenopoulos 1963) and was criticised by Psycharis, Pallis and Palamas, 
which of course is important in relation to Cavafy's attitude towards 
the form and content of the epic (Souris [n.d.]: 1.21-22). 

The poem ‘AdAc&avipivot Paotreic’ (1912) refers to the regal 
début of Cleopatra's children, Caesarion, the son of Julius Caesar, 
and Alexander and Ptolemy, sons of Antony, in 34 BC. However, the 
political verse with which the poem ends (a clausula), relates to the 
defeat by Octavian at Actium (31 BC), which is the theme of the 
poem ‘To 31 z.X. otnv AAe£cvopeia'. Below I quote a passage 
from the poem to indicate the unsettling function of its concluding 
line (39-40): 


O AxéE£avbpoc - rov eizav BaouMéa 
tne Apuevíac, rnc Mndiac, xot rov IIápOov. 
10 O IIroAeuoíoc - rov etzav Baciéa 
tg Kiatkiac, rnc Xvpíac, xot rnc Qowíknc. 
O Katoapiwv arékovrav mo euzpootá, 
vtvpévoc oe wether rTp1avraduXM, 
oro orrjOoc Tov avOobéoun and vaxívOovc, 
15 n Cóvn rov bur oeipó campeipwv xx aueO oTov, 
devéva ra moðýuaTá Tov u’ &onpsc 
KopóÉAAec KEVTNUÉVEG ue poddxpoa uapyapirápta. 
Avróv rov EÍTAV miórepo and rovc uiKpotc, 
avTÓv Tov eizav Baouéa tov BaoiMéov. 


20 O: AdrcEavdpwot évio8av féfoia 
Tov rjcav Aóyta. avtad Kar GeatpiKa. 


AAA n uépa rjrave Ceoth KAL NOINTIKÍ, 
O ovpavóc éva yardlio avoixró, 
To AdcEavipivé T'ouváoiov éva 
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25 0piaufiKÓó karópÜoua rnc Téxvnc, 
TOV QUALKÓV 7] ZOAÀUTÉAE!G EKTAKTN, 
o Koicapíov óAo xápic K’ euopdiá 
(rnc KAgozárpac vióc, oua rov AayiSdv): 
K’ o1 AdcEavipioi érpexav ma ornv Eoprr, 
30 K evovaidCovtav, K’ exevonuotcav 
EAANVIKG, K’ QLYLTTIAKG, KAL TOOL efpaíika, 
yontevuévot ue T opoío 0éaga - 
u' OAo zov BéBaia rítevpav v átiCav avtá, 
Ti Koópia Asya foave avtéc oi Paorretec. 


The political verse is concentrated in the descriptive elaboration on 
Caesarion’s belt, in a style that recalls late Byzantine ecphrasis. The 
political verse is in single lineation (15) or spreads over two lines 
(13-14). The falsity and deceptiveness of the political verse 4s 
ecphrasis, however, contrast with the political verse as clausula: line 
34 is satirical and has a proverbial resonance. The clausula undermines 
the repeated phrases beginning ‘tov eimav’ (1l. 8, 10, and 19) and 
the use of the folk ‘motif of three’, according to which the third is 
the best (12-18), as *xoódiia Adyta’. 

The phrases ‘tng Apuevíac, rnc Mndtac, xot rov IIáp8ov' 
(9) and ‘tng Kiaikiac, rnc Xopíac, koi rnc Poiíknc' (11) in 
relation to the ‘xovdia Aóyia' may be read in parallel with the 
numerous catalogues of nations and nationalities in the BAoyépa. 
Consider, for example, the following example: 


Koi oAÓyioTot Kot oi mo Tpavot OuajevrevTéc rov Tévovc 
KAL OKOPTIOÉVOL KAL TaVTOU, OTIC TOAwEÍE; THC Opdknc 
an’ Ta OTev& Tov Aífavov, xt amd tnv Apuevia 

ora BikoeAa tho PoóueAnc xot otrov Mopia rovc Káyumovc. 
(p. 69, II. 5-8) 


The connection is indicated by the reference ‘Apuevia’ (the eastern 
frontier during the reign of Basil II was extended to Lake Van in 
Armenia). The various nations in Palamas are combined to create the 
‘Great Idea’ of Greece. In contrast to Palamas’ chauvinism, Cavafy’s 
poem proposes cosmopolitanism: ‘eAAnvikd, K’ OLYLATLAKG, KAL 
70101 epaia’ (31). The poem, then, supersedes Palamas’ ‘Great 
Idea’ of the political verse (/Aóyta avT& xot BeatpiKa’) (14) to 
claim for himself the power to transcend time and preserve memory 
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(eot Kat TointiKh’, 'Opiaupixó karópðwua Tnc Téxvnc’) 
(15, 18). 

In the poem ‘H uáxn rnc Mayvnoiac’ (1915), the political verse 
is used in a fixed metrical frame of nine rhyming couplets. The name 
Philip (4, 13) in relation to Macedonia (17) generates an expectation 
of Philip II of Macedon (382-336 BC), father of Alexander the Great. 
However, the poem refers to Philip V and raises the spectre of one of 
the biggest defeats of Macedonia, the battle at Cynoscephalae (197 
BC). Thus, the title of the poem is misleading because it refers to the 
battle of Magnesia (190 BC), when the Romans defeated Antiochus 
MI, king of Syria, and established supremacy in the Hellenised East. 
The poem is presented exclusively from Philip's perspective, but contains 
a mixture of direct speech (6, 18) and oratio obliqua (1-4) (34): 


'Exaos Tnv zaAná rov opuń, to OÓppoc Tov. 
Tov Kovpacuévov oópuaTóc Tov, ToU áppoorov 


oxedév, O0cxe Kvpiwc rnv $povríóa. Ki o eníAovroc 
Bioc tov Oa SiéAGer apépuivoc. Avrá o díAwurOC 


5 tovadgxiotov diareivetor. Azóyi kxóBovc matter 
éxei ópe&i va Biaokebóoe. Etro Tpané%ı 


BáATe TOAAG rpiavTÓoAAa. Tt av or Mayvnoía 
o Avtioxos koreotpópnks. Aéve TavoAsOpío 


énes’ &erávo otrov Aagpoó orpareóparoc ta TA r1. 
10 Mzopeí va ta peydAwoav’ óAa Sev Odvar aArfGera. 


Ei@e. Tiari aykaAd x’ ex0póc, joave pia þvàń. 
'Ouwc éva ‘Elbe’ civ’ apkeró. 'Iooc xióAac T0AÓ. 

O dA vrroc Tny eopríj Bépoia Sev 0' avafdarer. 

‘Ooo «1 av oTáOnke Tov Biov rov N Kémworg pEeydAn, 


15 éva KaA6 ðiatýpnoev, n uvńun S$16A0v Sev Tov Asie. 
Ovpárat zó00 otv Xvpía Oprjvncav, n sidos Avan 


&ixav, gav éyve oKovmidi n uáva rov Maxedovia. 
N’ apxioet ro rparéti. Aobvaor Tovg avaote, rn dwtayia. 


Five out of the nine couplets contain political verses in single lineation. 
The emphasis on Philip's party generates the mock epic, and indeed 
the political verse in the poem initially reflects Philip's festive mood: 
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‘andy Kópouc matter’ or ‘éxer ópe&i va d1acKedcoe1’. The 
completion of the political verse is thwarted in an allusion to the 
defeats in battle that these specific lines refer to (‘KaTEoTpadnKe’, 
‘TAVWAEOPIA’). 

Unlike in the ®Aoyépa, a historical narrative of the appraisal of 
Byzantium at the height of its glory under the Macedonian dynasty, 
in ‘H paxn tnc Mayvnoiac’, Macedonia is humiliated (‘oxov7idv’). 
The connection is indicated by the reference ‘foave uia pvan’ (11), 
which has some affinity with Palamas’ line: 


kat yAdooa uia, «at Déa ua, kat uia yoxri Eva Tévoc. 
(p. 63, 1. 4) 


The line beginning ‘éreo’ enávw’, in political verse, is the only 
line that refers to the battle. This of course contrasts with the extensive 
battle scenes in the ®Aoyépa and therefore, the function of the line 
in this particular context is mock epic. The line ‘Mmopet va ta 
ueyáAQoav: Ora Sev Odvar area’, significantly a political 
verse, is illustrative of Cavafy’s reappropriation of the inherited metre 
in relation to the epic. Cavafy questions the objectivity of Palamas’ 
epic (‘Aa Sev Odvar aA Octo) and by rewriting the political verse, 
the poet challenges Palamas’ appropriation of the epic. 

The locale of Magnesia in relation to the year of the battle at 
Cynoscephalae (197 BC) is significant: it implies the crucial defeat 
in the Greek region of Magnesia in AD 1897. The battle of Farsala 
(23 April 1897) was the last big battle of the war between Greece 
and the Ottoman Empire and is considered one of the most rapid and 
humiliating defeats in Modern Greek history. The battle of Farsala 
led to the fall of Volos, the capital of the region of Magnesia, on 25 
April 1897, which ushered in a period of introspection and self-doubt 
and the reappraisal of the ‘Great Idea’. 

The poem ‘Ev 76a tnc Ooponvrc’ (1917) is located in Osroene, 
a kingdom in north-west Mesopotamia (137 BC-AD 216) with a large 
Armenian population, and an admixture of Greeks and Parthians (78): 


AT' rnc Tafépvac Tov xavyá pac dépav mAnywpévo 
Tov diio Pénova xOsc zepí Ta ueoávvxra. 

AT ra. Tapó8vpa zov adQícauev oAvorxra, 

T’ wpaio rov oua oro xpeDBán dnte n aeAfjvn. 
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5 Etpe@a éva xpdua 660: Xópot, I'paikot, Apuévioi, Mrfdot. 
Téroiocz «i o Péuwv civar. Ouwc x0ec oav odtite 
TO EpwTiKd Tov zpóoomo n osAfjvn, 
0 vovc nac Tye otov MAaTwvikd Xapyidn. 


In the poem, with emphasis on lines 3-4, there is some verbal 
connection with the song ‘Tov KAétn ro kifoópr, to which Cavafy 
refers in his review of N.G. Politis' anthology (1914) (Papoutsakis 
1963: 112). The references *tapóOvpo' and *bóriCe' recall the lines: 


Kai c tn eid Tov fn uepi& v’ adrote Tapaddpr, 
va pzaívn o rjAioc To npu xot To 5pooió To Bpábv. 
(P, 43) 


The reference ‘uac dépav zAnyopévo' produces an expectation of 
a battle scene and more specifically of a wounded warrior brought 
back from battle. This line can be associated with Pallis' translation 
of the Iliad and lines such as ‘Ki’ écepve TÓTEG TO veKpó LEO’ otn 
OKvAT Oa p xn (Pallis 1904: P, 288). The two lines could be talked 
about in the same breath because of the emphasis on the defeated 
man. However, Cavafy's poem, unexpectedly, develops in a different 
direction: the protagonist is brought wounded from a tavern fight 
rather than a battle and the vivid description of his wounded body 
creates an erotic scene instead. The line ‘T’ opaío Tov oda oro 
«pepf n dont n oeArívn', in which the traditional caesura would 
fall after the second syllable of the word *kpefpcrv', is in the 
symbolist style, where an object is dimly seen and shortly crystallised 
into metre. 

‘The ghost behind the arras’ here again has an echo of Palamas: 
the line beginning *Xópoi, l'potkot' (5) echoes Palamas’ catalogues 
of nationalities with reference to Basil's victories. The connection is 
suggested by the reference to ‘Appévio1’, which, as previously 
indicated, is a reminder of the point to which the Byzantine Empire 
was extended during Basil II, e.g. ‘Aró T’ Apuévika fovvá x’ ioa 
ue T’ aKpOYIGALa’ (p. 49, 1. 29). References to the Syrians in the 
$Aoyépa are also numerous, e.g. ‘oTa fovvorómia tnc Xopiác" 
(p. 49, 1. 16). The mock-battle scene of line 1, then, can be paralleled 
with the Flute's encomium of Basil's fighting: 
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XapozoAéuasc. K’ é£ova otvawdOnkec x’ cov sioa 
Tov xapoaAAdpnc Ewtikde Seixvdcovv rov Aaot cov 
Kat Aiyo npiv Tov Xápovra mapadoOrc, yivdcovv 
Xápoc cot, xoi Maywves Tov Tpouaouévo Aad oov. 
(p. 30, 11. 25-28) 


Instead of Basil's heroic performance in battle, Remon's defeat in 
the tavern (‘uac dépav zAnyouévo?) has unexpected consequences. 
Instead of fighting for the expansion of a nation, the poem freezes a 
scene from everyday life in cosmopolitan Osroene: 'Eíue0a éva 
Kpápa ðw’ (5). Cavafy's list of nationalities does not contain battles, 
defeats and victories; instead, it is an indication of the peaceful 
coexistence of different nationalities. The transformation of Basil in 
the poem contains intertextual connotations: instead of a warrior, the 
wounded man is paralleled with Charmides, and Cavafy offsets the 
sensational against the epic: ‘to &poriKó Tov mpdowm0’ (7). The 
poem begins in a kleftic, epic manner but ends by drawing on Oscar 
Wilde's *Charmides' (Ekdawi 1993: 43-44). 

In *Evoia tov AAe£av8pov Báňa’ (1921), the appearance of 
the political verse was first detected and discussed by Ricks (Ricks 
1987/89: 67). The imaginary scene of the poem is set in the Hippodrome 
of Antioch, Syria, in the reign of Alexander Balas (150-145 BC). The 
poem begins with the favourite’s defeat in the Hippodrome: 'éxaca 
uia aoteía virkn’ (2). However, this minor defeat is of historical 
significance because Balas' kingdom lasted only five years, which 
means that Balas, and of course the favourite who boasts here, will 
soon fall (113): 


A bev ovyxíCouo zov Éozaoe uia pdda 
TOU ayakiov, kar Tov Éxaca ma aoreía vikrn. 
Me Ta Kad xpaotá, xoi uec ora epaía póða 
tnv vóxra 0a mepdow. H Avnóxeia ue aviíket. 
5 Etuat o véoc o mo 6o£aoróc. 
Tov Báňa ey n advvapia, o AATPEVTÓG. 
Avpto, va EG, 8a Tovv Toc 0 aydiv Sev Eyive awordc. 
(Ma av rjuovv akaAaío0nroc, xv av uvoriká To eixa mpootdée — 
OáfyaLav mputo, ot kÓAaksc, karı TO xovToÓ pov auátzu. 


The rhyme frame ababcccdd gives the impression that either a line 
is missing (d) or that the final couplet is a coda to the poem: the 
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bracket functions as a whispered aside. The reference ‘va sig’ 
implies the poet’s interest in the appearance of the poem: the word 
‘uvotika’ hints at the concealed embodiment of the political verse 
in the poem. The political verse in line 9 functions as clausula, the 
poem’s ‘punch line’: the alliteration of /k/ (‘KéAaKEec’, ‘Kat’, 
*kovTOÓ', ‘apcét’) is comical, a type of tongue-twister. The effect 
of ‘xovtod’ is metrical: the political verse is cut into three with a 
comma, and therefore the first half of the line ‘covtoaivev’. 

The theme of ‘apc.’ in the poem is crucial. In the poem, there 
is a verbal connection with Pallis’ translation of the Iliad: the word 
‘auáğr (lines 2 and 9) is used by Pallis predominantly for the word 
‘pua’. The word is a symbol of heroism in the Ziad, and therefore 
we have renderings like *rAovjuicuévo aude’ (3.262), ‘oxaħiouévo 
au &Ev (5.239) or ‘tov &E£to yio, tov oTéKovvtTav uéc' oro Ceuévo 
apu £v (4.366) and numerous others. However, the *kovroó auá&v 
is useless in battle and instead produces an association with Hephaestus: 
‘va onptadépver o “Hparotoc KovrooAaxaviacuévoc' (1.600). 

The use of the political verse imbues the poem with a rich historical 
colouring, since the theme is associated with a particular genre: the 
satirical Hippodrome verse. The use of the political verse in this genre 
is perhaps ‘its most conspicuous characteristic in the mid-twelfth 
century’ (Jeffreys 1983: 177, 179). Balas’ favourite is an anti-hero, as 
the meaning of the word ‘aSvvayuta’ (favourite but also weakness) 
implies. The least heroic line, the final one, is in political verse. 

In the poem ‘To 31 7.X. otnv AAc&avipera’ (1924), the political 
verse further reinforces the anti-epic sentiment through further possible 
allusions. The protagonist of the poem is a pedlar: the poem provides 
an apercu of a local market in Alexandria. The poem’s imaginary 
scene coincides with Cleopatra’s triumphant staged return to Alexandria 
to conceal from her subjects the defeat by Octavian at Actium (31 
BC) (131): 


AT’ THY uiKprj Tov, OTA mEpixwpa AAnoiov, KÓUN, 
«ot oxoviouévoc and To rateíbi akóum 


&Oacev o mpaypatevtric. Kot *Aífpavov!? kar ‘Képytl’ 
“Aptotov 'EAotov!' *"Apoua ya tov kóunl 
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5 orovc Õpóuovc SraraAet. AAA’ n ueydàn oxAoBon, 
K’ N povoikéc, K’ n TapEeAcoeic tod adivovv v’ akovoOet. 


To 7Aíj00c Tov oKkovvrá, Tov oépvet, Tov fpovrá. 
Kı 6tav ma TéAs&1a caotiopévoc, ‘Ti eivai n TpéAAa avTH;’ porá, 


évac rov pixvel xi avrovvob TNV ylyavTLAta wevTlia 
10 tov madatiods — mov oTtnv EAAGSa o Avtivioc vikd. 


The use of the homophonous rhyme in the political verse (3-4) is 
comic and naive, like the snatches of conversation overheard in a 
port market. The middle of the poem is emphatically loud (‘n ueyóAn 
oxAofon’, ‘K’ n novotkéc, K’ n TAPEAGOEIC’) and therefore, the 
political verse is no longer heard (‘tot adivovv v’ axovobei’) and 
effectively silences the political verse after line 3. 

The poem draws upon the theme of the ballad of the pedlar and 
the girl (^Nioc xapíGe: tn Cóvn rov yia éva þí’): the pedlar 
gives his belt to a girl to let him kiss her. However, before doing so, 
the young man dies of a snakebite. This connection is indicated by 
the use of the word ‘mpayyatevtrc’ (3). The opening line CAT 
TV LIKpt Tov, OTA 7epíxopa 7Anoíov, xóm") echoes the opening 
line of the song: 


Knvoópkoc vedc mpayuarevTfiz épxetar ‘Tov rnv zÓAw. 
(Ioannou 1989: 136) 


Cavafy’s poem, however, deviates from Gryparis’ adaptation of the 
song in the poem ‘O zpauatevttc’ (1919) (Gryparis 1967: 216- 
217). Gryparis’ poem is faithful to the theme of the song but in the 
end, the pedlar is driven insane by evil supernatural creatures. Unlike 
both the ballad and Gryparis’ poem, the pedlar in ‘To 31 7.X.’ is 
from a village and the abolition of the caesura in line 1 can be seen 
as an aesthetic manifestation of this: the traditional caesura would 
fall after the second syllable of ‘zepixwpa’. 

Most of Cavafy's poems discussed do not wish to possess the 
directness of 'IIépOsv'. Cavafy's satirical perspective allows us to 
draw parallels with the poet's contemporary reality, which suggests 
that his poems are not documentaries or snapshots whose themes are 
confined to a specific epoch. They have a wider resonance: the shadow 
of the epic Palamas haunts many of the examples cited. 
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III. ‘®wvat yAvxeíav: the ghostly object of nostalgia 

In the previous sections, I have discussed the anti-epic in the political 
verse in one of Cavafy’s earlier poems (‘Ta GAoya’) and in poems 
dating after the end of the Balkan Wars. To introduce the theme of 
this section, I quote the poem *ovéc' (1904, first written under the 
title ‘Bwvat yAvKeiar’, 1894) (187): 


ISavixéc $wvéc Ki ayamnpéves 
exeivwv mov meOcvay, fj EKEivwv mov evar 
yla aG xapévor oav Tove meBapévovc. 


Kánote uec ota éveipa uac opiAoóve: 
5 KÁTOTE pec OTHV OKÉyi TEG QKOÚEL TO UVAAG. 


Koi ue Tov fixo tov yia uia onyurí emorpépovv 
fixot and tny Tpórn roino tnc Coríc uag - 
ca uovoikij, riv vóxra, uakpovij, nov ofóve. 


I will use the concept of ‘ISavixéc Qovéc Ki ayamnpévec’ to parallel 
the political verse with the presence of a ghost, which we shall 
examine in this section. The sound to which the third paragraph of 
the poem refers can be paralleled with the resonance of the political 
verse. The political verse reflects *fjxot amd tnv zpóTn Toinon 
TNG Gori; uag’ since it concerns the traditional, the heroic and the 
romantic and indeed, as previously indicated, the ‘moditn Toínon' 
of Cavafy is predominantly in political verse. 

In Cavafy's poetry, the political verse becomes a ghostly object of 
nostalgia, which returns from the past transformed and with different 
thematic associations. The poem that I shall discuss is ‘Advn táþogç’ 
(1918), an apparent exception to the rule: the political verse is latent 
only insofar as it is so unexpected in Cavafy's oeuvre. The poem 
corresponds to an inscription on a tomb and its first-person narrator 
(*Povaí yAvksíav) is Lanes (Kot pe tov xo [rov] yia ma 
oTtyur ENLOTPEEL’). 

It has been suggested that Cavafy's ‘tomb poems’ have affinities 
with folk laments (Mackridge 1990b: 134; Ricks 1998: 76). The poem 
undermines the generic implications of folk lament: in most regions, 
laments are sung by women, while here, the narrator is a man, and 
the tone is not overtly mournful (76): 
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O Aávnc Tov ay&rnosc 5c) Sev civar, Mápxs, 
OTOV tópo TOV épxeco kat KAaIC, kat uévew; psc KI ipsc. 
Tov Advn Tov ayómnosc Tov Éxeic mo Kovrá cov 
ato oit. cov Órav kAeíscat Kar PAémEIc tnv eiwóva, 
5 mov avtt kíroc ðarýpnoev 6,7’ eixe rov v’ abi{er, 
Tov avTü Kanwc Statipnoev 6,1’ eixes ayamion. 


@vudoa, Mdpxe, nov áþepec and rov avðvrártov 
TO péyapov tov Kupnvaio mepibnuo Çwypábo, 
KAL HE TL KOAALTEXVIKTV EKEÍVOG Tavovpyia 
10 péatc eíbe rov pido cov x’ r0sAe va cac neioer 
Tov we YdxivOov së cravroc Érpeze va Tov Kaper 
(u' avtév tov tpóro mo 70A 0' axovovtav n eixóv Tov). 


Ma o Aá&vnc cov dev báveite tnv euopdiá rov érov 
xot orabepd evavTiwieic eire va mapovordoer 

15 óy1 &óAov rov Yákıvðov, óxi Kavévav áAXov, 
QAÀd rov Advn, vid rov Payeríxov, AAe£avópéa. 


In the poem, there are 15 political verses — as many as the syllables 
of the political verse itself. In line 16, the traditional caesura would 
fall after the first syllable of ‘Payetixov’. The line breaks into three 
through a double use of comma in untraditional positions (one in 
mid-synizesis) (Mackridge 1990b: 134). Savidis' point that this is the 
only one of Cavafy's canonical poems written entirely in political 
verse (Savidis 1984a: 96) needs to be coupled with the observation 
that in fact the last line of the poem cannot be classified as a political 
verse, because the caesura is abolished. The abolition of the caesura 
is significant: Cavafy, in the only fifteen-syllable poem he writes, 
returns us in the end to a textual, written notion of the poem — the 
ghost disappears. Cavafy's political verse as the ghostly object of 
nostalgia will inspire later twentieth-century Greek poets to reconsider 
the relation of their poetry to the recollection of the past. 


Conclusion 

In this paper, I have shown that through his appropriation of the 
political verse Cavafy is indeed, in the words of Theotokas, ‘the slow 
fire that burned bridges': he burns bridges with the tradition of the 
political verse — but slyly, through intertextual connections. The 
breaking of the political verse in Cavafy's poetry has implications 
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for both form and content. With regard to form, Cavafy uses the 
political verse in various ways that later twentieth-century Greek 
poets developed in different contexts; the political verse spreads over 
at least two lines, it is used as clausula, and above all the traditional 
caesura of the political verse is abolished. 

In content, the transformations of the political verse in Cavafy 
centrally concern the anti-epic approach and the reconsideration of 
the heroic. Through various intertextual allusions, some of the poems 
that I have discussed have a contemporary resonance. 'II&p0ev' is 
an adaptation of historical folk songs that refer to the fall of a city. 
However, the poet’s attitude towards folk poetry in *'IIápOev' is not 
resumed in other poems, even when they allude to folk themes. 
Indeed, the adaptation of the song of the pedlar in ‘To 31 7.X.’ is 
not a folkloristic one: unlike Gryparis' adaptation of the same song, 
it largely deviates from the theme of the folk pedlar. 

Cavafy's rewriting of the political verse is not folkloristic even 
when he writes a poem almost entirely in political verse (‘Advn 
TÓdoc"). Some of his poems have affinities with akritic themes (‘Ta 
&AXoya') and others with kleftic songs (‘Ev m6Aei tnc Ooponvric?) 
and folk ballads (‘To 31 z.X. otnv Adc&avSpera’). Yet poems that 
embed and adjust the political verse do not only recall folk themes. 
Some of the least folkloristic rewritings of the political verse show 
some connection with the satirical Hippodrome verse (‘Evvo1a tov 
AdAge&advipov Báňa’). The political verse in Cavafy also has a satirical 
perspective (‘AAcEavdpivoi Baotreic’). 

Above all, the breaking of the political verse deviates from Palamas’ 
notion of the epic in political verse. Pallis’ translation of the Iliad is 
echoed in various poems: the Aoyépa is echoed in most of Cavafy’s 
poems that I have discussed. Most of them are inspired by or refer 
to the defeat of the Greeks by the Turks in 1897 and in doing so, 
Cavafy ‘burns the bridges’ with other attitudes towards the heroic, at 
a time when the ‘Great Idea’ of national expansion was at its height. 


loannina 
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The Trouble with the Trinity: 
The context of a slogan during the 
reign of Constantine IV (668-85) 


DAVID TURNERT 


Abstract 


This article explains the context of the slogan aired by troopers of the 
Anatolikon in the presence of Constantine IV (668-85): ‘[if we] believe in a 
trinity, [let us] crown [all] three’. The number ‘three’ was of symbolical 
significance for the Anatoliks, reflecting the Holy Trinity (the antithesis of 
Islam), the original number of themes, and the usual number of co-emperors 
in the Heraklid dynasty. The ‘collegiate’ rationale of the themata conflicted 
with the rejuvenated imperial ideology of the emperor, who may have tried 
to dilute the power of the themata in 681, after the sixth ecumenical council 
had triumphantly defeated monothelitism and re-established the authority of 
a single emperor, on the pattern of Justinian the Great. At that point in time, 
the co-emperors were deposed and mutilated. 


Aims and Sources 

This article attempts to explain the curious slogan of protest recorded 
as having been used by soldiers of the Roman military province (or 
thema) of the Anatolikon during the reign of Constantine IV (668-85): 
‘if we believe in a Trinity, let us crown all three’.' The slogan refers 
to the three sons of Constans II (642-68): the senior emperor 
Constantine IV and the co-emperors Tiberios and Herakleios. It is 
argued below that the slogan reflects a spectrum of ideological 
differences between the senior emperor and the themata, that during 
the sixth ecumenical council (681) would culminate in the punishment 
of Anatolikon soldiers and the deposition and mutilation of Tiberios 
and Herakleios. 


1. Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1883-85) p. 352.15-16, and 
apparatus. See note 4 below. Early concerns regarding this passage are discussed in 
E. W. Brooks, “The Brothers of the Emperor Constantine IV’, EHR 30 (1915) 42-51; 
idem, ‘The Successors of Heraclius to 717’, in CMH, vol. ii (Cambridge 1913) 404-05. 
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This article maintains that Constantine IV strove to revive the 
autocratic ideal of Justinian I, which stressed the signal position of 
the unitary emperor. In contrast, the emperor Herakleios (610-41) 
and his immediate successors — but also Tiberios II (578-82) and 
Maurice (582-601) — appear to have based their own imperial ideal 
on the harmony of army, Senate, people and Church rather than the 
arbitrary subordination of these to the emperor. Constantine IV's 
autocratic ideal may have faced opposition from the themata, which 
as a consequence were partly reorganised between 681 and 687. The 
number ‘three’ played a symbolic role here: three emperors, three 
themata — Anatolikon, Armeniakon, Thrakesion —, three persons of 
the Trinity contrasting to the strict monotheism of Islam. It thus 
appears in rhetoric of the period, chiefly in the slogan mentioned 
above. The co-emperors were thus removed because their presence 
was inconsistent with the unitary image of imperial rule that 
Constantine IV wished to foster. 

Discussion will also involve two contexts during which our slogan 
was possibly aired: provincial unrest in Sicily and Asia Minor at the 
end of Constans II’s reign, and the Roman campaign of 681 against 
the Bulgars. Both these events, together with others associated with 
the sixth ecumenical council, have been variously interpreted in the 
literature.’ They are reinterpreted here within the context of the 
author’s argument. 


2. See works cited in the following note, especially John F. Haldon, Byzantium in 
the Seventh Century: the transformation of a culture (Cambridge 1990) passim. 

3. A doctoral dissertation on the reign of Constantine IV is to be submitted to the 
University of Athens by Maria Leontsini, who kindly read a draft of the present article. 
In general, on the events discussed below see: Maria Leontsini, 'Opnoxsvrikéc 
memov8oeic Kot yAwooky Siatvmwon Tov 7° aidva’, in The Dark Centuries 
of Byzantium (7*-9* c.) (National Hellenic Research Foundation Institute for Byzantine 
Research, International Symposium 9, Athens, 2001) 73-87; Warren Treadgold, A 
History of the Byzantine State and Society (Stanford 1997) 323-30; Walter E. Kaegi, 
Byzantium and the Early Islamic Conquests (Cambridge 1992) 218-20; Haldon, Seventh 
Century 67-70, passim; Judith Herrin, The Formation of Christendom (Princeton 1987) 
277-80; T. K. Lounghis, Aokíuio yra tny Koivovixrj e&&Ai£n orn Oidpkeia Tov 
Aeyouévav “oxotetviiy audvaov" (602-867) (Athens 1985) 12-13, 21-4; idem, ‘Some 
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The main Greek historical sources for the reign of Constantine IV 
are hardly satisfactory. Brooks called the period ‘with the exception 
of that of the Amorians, the most obscure in the history of the empire’. 
Both the Short History of the patriarch Nikephoros, and the 
Chronographia of Theophanes the Confessor (compiled and / or 
written at the end of the eighth and the early ninth century respectively) 
are at times hopelessly garbled, repetitive, or plainly wrong.’ Little 
light is shed by other, non-Greek sources.‘ The extant hagiography 
of the period is sparse, and no major work is of any direct assistance 


Gaps in a Social Evolution Theory as Research Directions’, in Dark Centuries 411-20; 
R.-J. Lilie, Die byzantinische Reaktion auf die Ausbreitung der Araber, Miscellanea 
Byzantina Monacensia 22 (Munich 1976) 69 ff.; Andreas Stratos, To Bu€dvtiov arov 
Z’ ava, vol. v, Kovoravrívoc A’ 668-687 (Athens 1974) 135 ff. (this account, 
henceforth Stratos vol. v, constitutes the most detailed published narrative survey of 
the reign to date); J.-L. van Dieten,. Geschichte der Patriarchen von Sergios I. bis 
Johannes VI. (610-715) (Amsterdam 1972) 117-30; Constance Head, Justinian II of 
Byzantium (Madison 1972) 28 ff.; Romilly Jenkins, Byzantium: The Imperial Centuries 
AD 610-1071 (London 1966) 42-50; George Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine 
State, trans. J. Hussey (New Brunswick 1969) 127-9; A. Kulakovskij, Istorija Vizantii 
II (602-717) (Kiev 1915) 228-52; John B. Bury, The Later Roman Empire, from 
Arcadius to Irene (395-800) (London 1889) vol. ii, 309-19, amongst others. For 
Constantine IV, see Prosopography of the Byzantine Empire 641-886, ed. J.R. Martindale. 
CD-ROM (London 2000) (hereafter PBE) Konstantinos 2; and R.-J. Lilie, C. Ludwig, 
T. Pratsch, I. Rochow et al., Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit. Erste 
Abteilung (641-867), 6 vols. (Berlin-New York 1999-2002) (hereafter PmbZ), no. 3702. 

4. Brooks, ‘Brothers ...’, 41. 

5. Theophanes, Chronographia, op. cit. English translation by Cyril Mango and 
Roger Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes the Confessor. Byzantine and Near Eastern 
History AD 284-813 (Oxford 1997) 491-506 for the reign of Constantine IV. On 
Theophanes, see A. Kazhdan (with Christina Angelidi and Lee F. Sherry), A History 
of Byzantine Literature (650-850) (Athens 1999) 205, with discussion of earlier theories 
on the Chronographia and bibliography. On Nikephoros, text, translation and 
commentary by Cyril Mango, Nicephorus, Patriarch of Constantinople: Short History, 
(CFHB vol. xiii; DOT 10 Washington D.C. 1990) with bibliography. All later chronicles 
and histories essentially repeat the versions in these two works. (e.g. George Kedrenos, 
Historia, ed. I. Bekker (CSHB) (Bonn 1838) 762 ff.). 

6. These are conveniently listed in the bibliography provided by Stratos, vol. v 
168-73. Two Syriac sources are also relevant: The Chronography of Gregory Abul 
Faraj bar Hebraeus, ed. E. Wallis Budge (London 1932) 100 ff.; Michael the Syrian, 
Chronique de Michel le Syrien, ed. and trans. J.-B. Chabot (Paris 1899-1904) book 
ix, chapter x, in vol. ii, 454-8. In general, Andrew Palmer (trans.), The Seventh Century 
in West-Syrian Chronicles: translated texts for historians (Liverpool 1993). 
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to historians of the specific period, with the possible exception of 
the collection of miracles associated with the patron saint of 
Thessaloniki, Demetrios.’ 

We are, however, fortunate in having one authentic and contemporary 
source of prime importance: the acts and associated documents of 
the sixth ecumenical council (Constantinople IIT) held in the domed 
chamber of the imperial palace between November, 680 and September, 
681. Scholars have long realised the importance of these acts as a 
source for political, social and ideological — as well as theological 
and ecclesiastical — history. * 

To the written sources we may add the testimony of the Roman 
coinage, a valuable but at times notoriously difficult tool for the historian. 
Our understanding of the reign of Constantine IV may be broadened 
by analysis of the types of and changes in the reign's coinage.’ 


The Revolts of Saborios (667/8) and Mezizios (668/9) 
The accounts of the two rebellions discussed below are important for 
this article because: 1) they include some of the earliest evidence for 


7. At least one of the Miracles of St. Demetrios may date to the period in question, 
see John of Thessaloniki, Miracula S. Demetrii, ed. P. Lemerle, Les plus anciens 
recueils des miracles de S. Demetrius vol. i: Le Texte (Paris 1979); vol. ii: Commentaire 
(Paris 1981); vol. i 208-21, vol. ii 128-36, on the attack made on Thessaloniki by 
*Perboundos', probably in the mid 670s (?). The episode in the same collection (vol. 
i, 222-32, Fifth Miracle) involving the Romano-Slavs of Kuver may also date to the 
very. end of Constantine’s reign, see Elias Anagnostakis, "IIEpio?otoc Aadc”, in 
Dark Centuries, 325-46. 

8. J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio. (Florence 1759-98 
ff. reprint; ed. L. Petit and J. B. Martin, 1901 ff.) xi, cols. 189-922; ed. R. Riedinger, 
Concilium Universale Constantinopolitanum Tertium. Concilii Actiones i-xi, in Acta 
Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, 2" series, vol. ii/1 & 2 (Berlin 1990). See also 
R. Riedinger, Die Prásenz-und Subskriptionslisten des VI oekumenischen Konzils 
(680/81) und der Papyrus Vind.G.3, in Abhandlungen der bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. K1., N. F. Heft 85 (Munich 1979). All references to the 
acts of the council below are provided with column numbers of the Mansi edition, 
which are to be found included in the Riedinger edition. Nevertheless, the latter edition 
was used for all quoted excerpts. 

9. Most notably Philip Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection and in the Whittemore Collection, vol. ii, Phocas to Theodosius II, 
602-717, Part Two (Washington D.C. 1968). More generally on the monetary history 
of the period, see Michael Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy 
(Cambridge 1985) 619 ff. with bibliography. 
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the existence of major protagonists in the pages that follow: the 
provincial armies, or themata, and the imperial field army of the 
Opsikion; 2) they highlight the friction between rival military groupings 
in the empire, a rivalry that Constantine IV was to exploit; 3) the 
‘revolt’ of Mezizios does not necessarily involve a show of widespread 
dissatisfaction with Constans II. 

In the autumn of 663, Constans II relocated his immediate court 
from Constantinople to Sicily.” Theophanes suggests that Constans 
was greatly hated by ‘the Byzantines’ — evidently the people of the 
city of Constantinople." The emperor had ordered the murder of his 
own brother and co-emperor Theodosios in 659/60, and in the same 
year proclaimed his sons Tiberios and Herakleios as co-emperors to 
join their eldest brother, Constantine, who had been proclaimed in 
April of 654. Constans, Theophanes tells us, had also become unpopular 
because of the trial that led to the exile and death of pope Martin of 
Rome (653/4), and that of the Chalcedonian Church father Maximos 
the Confessor (656), who was later mutilated following a second trial 
in 662.” The latter events were, of course, associated with the official 
imperial line of silent acceptance of monothelitism, which Constans 


10. Andreas Stratos, To Bu€dvriov arov Z’atdva, vol. iv, Kovoravrívoc I’ 
(Kovaravc) 642-668 (Athens 1972) chapter 9 (henceforth, Stratos, vol. iv); on 
Constans’ Italian sojourn, see P. Corsi, ‘Le spedizione in Italia di Constante II: fonti 
e problemi’, in, Nicolaus 3/1 (1975) 160-97, 3/2 (1975) 343-90 (unavailable to the 
present author). 

11. Theophanes, AM 6160, 351.17. Cf. Lounghis, Aoxiuio, 21-2, who identifies the 
‘Byzantines’ here with a specific elite group with influence in the city, including 
Theodore of Koloneia. I see no good reason for such an identification, but it cannot 
be ruled out. Cf. F. Winkelmann, ‘Zum byzantinischen Staat (Kaiser, Aristokratie, 
Heer)’, in eds. F. Winkelmann, H. Kópstein, H. Ditten, and I. Rochow, Byzanz im 7. 
Jahrhundert. Untersuchungen zur Herausbildung des Feudalismus [ = BBA 48] (Berlin 
1978) 180 ff. 

12. Theophanes, AM 6160, 351-2 and apparatus; Stratos, vol. iv, 127 ff. On the trial 
of Maximos, see John F. Haldon, ‘Ideology and social change in the seventh century: 
military discontent as a barometer’, Klio 68 (1986) 139-90, especially 173 ff.; idem., 
‘Ideology and the Byzantine State in the Seventh Century. the "Trial" of Maximus 
Confessor’, in From Late Antiquity to Early Byzantium (Proceedings of the 
Byzantinological Symposium in the 16^ International Eirene Conference, ed. Vladimir 
Vavtínek, Prague 1985) 87-92. 
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had effectively sanctioned by signing the Typos of 648.? Theophanes 
had already suggested, outside the context of the above, that Constans 
had alienated important sections of Constantinopolitan society by 
suggesting the move of the imperial family from Constantinople to 
Syracuse." 

Some modern historians, influenced by Theophanes and Michael 
the Syrian, have suggested that Constans’ move to Italy took place 
because the emperor was unpopular in the capital. It hardly seems 
likely, however, that an unpopular emperor would have abandoned 
the capital, leaving his family and heirs in the charge of retainers. 
That the emperor had been encouraged by the recently concluded — 
albeit tenuous — truce with the Arabs to concentrate on Western 
affairs seems more likely an answer.'® Nevertheless, it would be 
reasonable to assume that the substantial number of troops he took 
with him represented a force that, originally at least, he regarded as 
potentially loyal in the event of adversity. As we shall see, these 
troops were drawn mostly from the recently reorganised provincial 
army, or thema, of the Anatolikon (the old army of the magister 
militum per Orientem) and the army of the imperial presence (the 
old field army of the magister militum praesentalis), probably now 
known colloquially as the Opsikion (from the Latin Obsequium, or 
retinue). It appears highly unlikely that the Opsikion was considered 


13. On monothelitism, see in general van Dieten, op. cit; John Meyendrof, Imperial 
Unity and Christian Divisions: the Church 450-680 A.D. (St. Vladimir's Seminary 
Press, New York 1989) chapter 10, and esp. page 354 and note 56. 

14. Theophanes, AM 6153, 348, 351. See Stratos, vol. iv, 226, for discussion of the 
sources. 

15. Stratos, vol. iv, 206 for discussion of the sources; cf. Haldon, Seventh Century, 
312-3. 

16. On the truce, see Stratos, vol. iv, 195 ff. He dates the peace from 659 to 662, 
thus suggesting that Arab attacks continued after Constans had left Constantinople. 
But the political turmoil in the Caliphate can hardly have suggested to the emperor 
that there was any great immediate danger, even from the ambitious Mu ‘awiya. See 
for the Caliphal background, Hugh Kennedy, The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphs: 
the Islamic Near East from the Sixth to the Eleventh Century (London and New York 
1986) 82 ff. 
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a thema at this point in time.” It just may be that some units of the 
Thrakesion thema were also in Sicily." 

During Constans’ absence, defence of Asia Minor against the Arabs 
appears to have been left to the troops of the thema of the Armeniakon 
(previously the command of the magister militum per Armeniam)? 
but the troops of this command were not sufficiently powerful to 
keep Caliphal forces from wintering in Asia Minor in the mid 660’s.” 


17. On the Opsikion, see now J. Haldon, ‘Trouble with the Opsikion: some issues 
on the first themata’, (forthcoming) (many thanks to the author for allowing me to 
have a pre-publication draft); W. Brandes, ‘Philippos ó orparqA tnc Tob BaouUdkoó 
'Oytkíov. Anmerkungen zur Frühgeschichte des Thema Opsikion’, in C. Sode, S. 
Takacs, eds. Novum Millenium. Studies on Byzantine history and culture dedicated to 
Paul Speck (Aldershot 2001), 21-39. See also note 36 and 37 below. In general on 
the rise of the themata, see John F. Haldon, Warfare, State and Society in the Byzantine 
World 565-1204 (London 1999) 71-85, with bibliography. For more detail, Haldon, 
Seventh Century, 208 ff., Eleonora Kountoura-Galake, St. Lampakes, T. Lounghis, 
A. Savvides, Vasiliki Vlysidou, Asia Minor and its Themes: Studies on the Geography 
and Prosopography of the Byzantine Themes of Asia Minor (7"-11" century) (in Greek) 
(Athens 1998) 11-34. Note also R.-J. Lilie, ‘Die zweihundertjührige Reform: zu den 
Anfängen der Themenorganisation im 7. und 8. Jahrhundert’, in BS] 45 (1984) 27-39, 
190-201; idem, * "Thrakien" und “Thrakesion” zur byzantinischen Provinzorganisation 
am Ende des 7. Jahrhunderts’, in JOB 26 (1977) 7-48. Thanks to John Haldon and 
Leslie Brubaker for allowing me to read a draft of their chapter on the theme system 
in their book Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era (ca 680-850): a history (forthcoming, 
Cambridge). Warren Treadgold, identifies Constans II as the founder of the theme 
system, see Byzantium and its Army 284-1081 (Stanford 1995) 21 ff. 

18. See note 95 below. 

19. It cannot be ruled out, however, that some Armeniakon troops were transported 
to Italy. A certain Samburrus is mentioned by Paul the Deacon (Historia gentis 
Langobardorum, ed. Bethmann-Waitz, in Monumenta Germaniae historica, Scriptores 
rerum Langobardicarum ei italicarum saec. VI-IX (Hannover,1878], v, 10) as having 
participated in a campaign against the duchy of Benevento, and Stratos has suggested 
that this officer may be the same person as Saborios, discussed presently. See T. S. 
Brown, Gentlemen and Officers: Imperial Administration and Aristocratic Power in 
Byzantine Italy, A. D. 554-800 (Rome 1984) 66, 67, and 275; Stratos, vol. iv, 220. 
Cf. Walter Kaegi, Byzantine Military Unrest 471-843: An Interpretation (Amsterdam 
1981) 165 and note 41, where he misquotes Stratos. The latter (vol. iv, 218, note 762) 
states categorically that the Armeniakon theme could not have been depleted to the 
detriment of the defence of Asia Minor. However, Kaegi (Unrest, 165, note 41) is to 
be preferred against Lilie, who has doubted the presence of the Anatolikon in Italy 
(Reaktion, 324, note 89). 

20. On the raids in general, see Stratos, vol. iv, 235-246; Lilie, Reaktion, 69-74. 
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Unrest amongst Roman troops in Asia Minor manifested itself in 
summer of 667 in a revolt in Asia Minor led by the a certain ‘Persian- 
born’ general Saborios (? Sapur), described as being the strategos of 
the Armeniakon.” Saborios apparently not only rebelled against 
Constans, but also sent an aide to request help from the caliph 
Mu ‘awiya, who is said to have willingly obliged with a large force 
on being offered the conquest of ‘Romania’. 

The koubikoularios Andreas” was sent by Constantine IV to parley 
with Mu'awiya in an attempt to win the caliph’s neutrality in any 
possible conflict with the rebel.” On the collapse of these talks in 
late 667, or shortly beforehand, Constantine IV — then stil! the junior 
emperor — appears to have sent an army from Constantinople under 
a certain patrikios Nikephoros™ to quell the rebellion and meet the 
Arab force. Saborios, however, died in a riding accident at his camp 


21. Theophanes AM 6159, 348-51. See also Michael the Syrian, vol. ii, 451, where 
the rebel is mentioned as Sabour Aparasitgan (Sapur Aprasit'gan); Eleonora Kountoura- 
Galake, ‘OEMA APMENIAKON’, in Asia Minor and its Themes, 113 ff., 373; Kaegi, 
Islamic conquests, 227 ff. and references therein; Kaeigi, Unrest, 166-9 and passim; 
Lilie, Reaktion, 71-2, 293; Stratos, vol. iv, 246ff.with further sources. P. Peeters, 
'IIacayvá8nc-IIepooyevr(c?, B 8 (1933) 405-423, identified an entry in Theophanes 
(AM 6143, 344) regarding a ‘patrician of the Armenians’ named Pasagnathes (said to 
have revolted against the emperor Constans in 651/2 and sent his son as a hostage to 
the caliph Mu ‘awiya) as in fact referring to the later revolt by Saborios. Most scholars 
appear today to agree with Peeters, see Stratos, vol. iv, historical notes iii, 276. 

22. Andreas, a eunuch, was a close associate of Constantine IV, and possibly one 
of the circle charged with looking after Constans’ family during the emperor’s absence 
in Italy. He opposed Constans’ attempt to move the imperial family to Sicily. See P. 
Niavis, entry ‘Av5péac’ in Encyclopaedic Prosopographical Lexicon of Byzantine 
History and Civilisation, ed. Alexis G. C. Savvides, vol. II (Athens 1997) 166-7; 
PBE, Andreas 1; PmbZ, no. 353. On the term koubikoularios, see ODB, 1154 with 
bibliography; R. Guilland, Recherches sur les institutions byzantines, vol. i (Amsterdam 
1967) 278 ff (on Andreas and his rank). 

23. Theophanes, AM 6159, 348 ff. 

24. Theophanes, 350. lines18-20 (‘6 òè Kovoraviivoc ... BorBe1av &mrooTéAAei 
Nixnddpov tov zatpíkiov per& "Ponoikfjc Suvapewe ... ‘) Nikephoros may have 
been the father of the later emperor Philippikos Bardanes, Winkelmann, ‘Byzantinischen 
Staat’, 207. See note 116 below; PBE, Nikephoros 1; PmbZ, nos. 5354, 5258. 
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in Hadrianople (north-west of Ankyra”) and his followers quickly 
joined the forces loyal to the emperors. 

The Arabs nevertheless wintered in the so-called Hexapolis region 
near Hadrianople to await reserves. In Spring of 668, the now large 
Arab army may have ravaged Asia Minor, reaching as far as Chalcedon, 
only to turn back into Asia Minor in summer of that year to capture 
Amorion.” Andreas finally retook Amorion in winter, massacring 
some 5,000 Caliphal troops and their retainers. The troops Andreas 
used (if indeed this reconstruction of events is accurate) must have 
included troops of the Armeniakon theme. We know that some of 
these units assisted Andreas while the revolt was still in progress, 
while others are said to have returned to legitimate authority on 
Saborios’ death." However, the ‘Roman’ army originally ‘sent out’ 
against Saborios under Nikephoros must have contained troop 
contingents from themata other than the Armeniakon. These troops 
may only be identified with: i) those units (? tourmai) of the Anatolikon 
that had not gone to Sicily, ii) soldiers of the former army of Thrace, 
now resident in western Asia Minor in the form of the Thrakesion 
thema, iii) units of the Opsikion left in or around the capital, and 
(much less likely) iv) excubitors (on whom, see below). It is 
unthinkable that Asia Minor would have been denuded of all troops 
but the Armeniaks, widely regarded by their fellow soldiers as fickle.” 


25. On the location of Hadrianople, see Stephen Mitchell, Anatolia: Land, Men and 
Gods in Asia Minor, vol. I (Oxford 1993) 91 and vol. ii, 127; Mango and Scott, 
Theophanes, 490, note 4, citing TIB vol. 7, 171-2. That Saborios should have died in 
territory of the Anatolikon while evidently preparing his rebellion and awaiting Arab 
help may indicate that i) he was initially successful in securing important roads and 
kastra, and / or ii) that he simply filled the vacuum left by the absence of the core units 
of the Anatolikon. Also, on the Hexapolis see Stratos, vol. iv, 248, note 872. 

26. Stratos, vol. iv, 246-57 and historical note xxiv for a discussion of the sources. 
I have followed Stratos' general dating of this event, even though the evidence is not 
watertight. Note, in particular, the account in the acts of the sixth ecumenical council 
(Mansi vol. xi, col. 576A) relating the difficulty that the patriarch Thomas (17 April 
667 — 15 November 669) had in sending his synodal address to pope Vitalian ‘31d 
TV yevouévnv, oc éníotao0s, tæv d0éov Xapaknvóàv &m[kesi]u[s]vov 
KaTadpouty Kal zapdioraoiv eic TÒ Seth xpóvov, ðv émeoxdanoev, Exnéuyot 
oOv« Íoxvos ...’ Stratos dates this problematic period to 668 (op. cit., 252, note 884) 
rejecting Grumel's unsubstantiated date of 667 (Victor Grumel, Les Regestes des actes 
du patriarcat de Constantinople, vol. I [Chalcedon 1932] 123). 

27. Theophanes, 350. line (‘rà TO Tobc "Pouaíovc eic dudvotav EADEiv’). 

28. See the broader discussion in Kaegi, Islamic conquests, 197-204. 
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The legitimate regime in Constantinople, therefore, did have the 
support of perhaps the majority of thematic troops, barring — at least 
before Saborios’ death — the main body of the Armeniaks. 

The details regarding the rebellion of Saborios need not detain us 
further. What is important here is that the situation on the eastern 
borders now demanded immediate action, and Constans’ absence in 
Sicily may have been regarded as a luxury the empire could ill afford.” 
Michael the Syrian states that troops stationed in Sicily were greatly 
upset at the thought that their Anatolian homelands were being ravaged 
by Caliphal forces.? More of a threat, however, to the Anatolikon 
troops in Sicily may have been the prospect of their position in Asia 
Minor being diminished by the ascendancy of the Armeniakon troops. 
In the context of the rivalry between the two themes evident in the 
sources, this possible anxiety on the part of the Anatoliks may help 
explain their subsequent actions. Reports of the disruption of 668 
may, therefore, have drifted back to Sicily, where events were taking 
a dramatic turn. 

In July or September 668, Constans was murdered in the bath 
house of the imperial palace in Syracuse, apparently after having 
been struck on the head with a silver bucket. In the first of two 
versions of this outrage in the Chronographia of Theophanes, it is 
said to have been executed by a disgruntled member of the household 
staff, Andreas son of Troilus, one of the imperial ministers 
(hypourgoi).*® This account states that, on finding Constans’ body, 
some officers of state made haste to hail a certain Armenian officer, 
Mezizios (or Mizizios), as emperor. The chronicler's second version 


29. Kaegi, Unrest, 165 ff. 

30. Chronique, book xi, chapter xi (ed. Chabot, vol. ii, 446). Cited in Kaegi, Unrest, 
163, 165 and notes. Michael implies that the emperor was ‘detested’ by some troops, 
at least, prior to leaving for Sicily. 

31. On the rivalry, see Kaegi, Unrest, 182-3, and Appendix 1. 

32. On the dates, see Stratos, vol. iv, 262 ff. who argues for 15" of July (269). 

33. Theophanes, AM 6160, 351-2. On the patrician Troilus, see Stratos, vol. iv, 124, 
131; PBE, Troilos 3 (see also Troilos 1 and 2); PmbZ, nos. 8524, 8525. He had been 
assigned the task of trying pope Martin and Maximus the Confessor in the early 650s 
(Relatio Motionis, PG 90, col. 120 ff.) Also, Michael the Syrian, book xi, chapter xii 
(ed. Chabot, vol. ii, 451). See note 101 below. 
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of the event, however, followed by certain later sources, states that 
Mezizios and his accomplices actually murdered Constans in the bath 
house, placing the act of regicide more firmly within the context of 
a general revolt in Sicily. 

Mezizios may have been a descendent of the nakharar Mžēž Gnuni, 
who had been much favoured by Herakleios.** According to one group 
of modern historians, with which the present author agrees, Mezizios 
was the count of the Opsikion, the main field army of the emperor.” 
Another group of scholars, however, believes Mezizios to have been 
the strategos, or general, of the Anatolikon theme.” 

Paul the Deacon, a Latin source, suggests that the Anatolikon troops 
opposed Mezizios’ proclamation.” They were certainly joined by the 
navy, which sailed from Sicily under its commander Severus as soon 
as possible rather than be associated with usurpation.? On the other 
hand, the sources suggest that Mezizios was supported by certain 


34. Theophanes, AM 6160, and other sources discussed by Stratos, vol. iv, 262ff. 
Some of these accounts state that Constans was dispatched with a knife (e.g. P. Peeters, 
*Une Vie Grecque de S. Martin', AB 51 (1933) 253). 

35. Stratos, vol. v, 13 ff. On MzéZ Gnuni, see Kaegi, Islamic conquests, 190, 201, 
and notes. 

36. John F. Haldon, Byzantine Praetorians (Poikila Byzantina 3. Bonn 1984) 179, 
194, 359, 450, and particularly note 377; idem, Seventh Century, 214; Brown, Officers, 
66-7 (described as commander of the expeditionary armies and leader of the Opsikion 
forces). See now Haldon, ‘Opsikion’. 

37. Mezizios is described as being 'cum exercitu Orientali' in the Liber Pontificalis, 
ed. L. Duchesne, (Paris 1884-92) vol. I, 346.5. See, Vasiliki Vlysidou, ‘QEMA 
ANATOAIKON’, Asia Minor and its Themes, 70-1, 351 note 1. The phrase, however, 
does not necessarily indicate that Mezizios’ was theme commander of the Anatolikon. 
In the present author's opinion, Haldon's interpretation (see note immediately above) 
is to be preferred, namely that the term army of the East may mean just that: the 
army from the East, now in Italy. But see the objections in T. K. Lounghis, ‘A Deo 
conservandum imperiale obsequium. Some notes concerning Byzantine Field Troops 
during the Dark Ages', Byzantinoslavica 52 (1991) 54-5, note 6. Prospography: PBE, 
Mizizios 1; PmbZ, 5163. 

38. Paul the Deacon, book v, 12. 

39. The bases of the fleet of the Karabisianoi, and the eventual naval theme of the 
Kibyrrhaiotai, were located on land originally part of the Anatolikon thema. See 
respective entries in the ODB, 1105, 1127 and Haldon, Warfare, 77. 
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prominent citizens and members of the clergy. He also appears to 
have proclaimed himself emperor and even minted his own coins in 
anticipation of acclamation in Constantinople.“ Nevertheless, the Exarchs 
of Ravenna and North Africa may both have sent troops to quell the 
rebellion;? pope Vitalian certainly did.? In early 669, they may have 
been joined by a large force from Constantinople led by the new 
emperor Constantine IV, then about nineteen years old. Mezizios was 
captured and beheaded, along with some supporters including Justinian, 
the father of the future patriarch, Germanos I.“ Theophanes tells us 
that Constantine gathered the troops, most of whom appear to have 
remained loyal to his father, and returned to Constantinople.” 


40. See discussion in Stratos, vol. iv, 262-9 ff.; idem, vol. v, 13-19. On local clerical 
dissatisfaction with Constans, see the alleged letter of pope Gregory II, in J. Gouillard, 
‘Aux origenes de l'Iconoclasme: le témoignage de Grégoire II’, TM 3 (1968) (= La 
vie religieuse à Byzance [London 1981] IV). Letter xii, 293, suggesting that certain 
bishops had provided Mezizios with support by suggesting that Constans was a heretic 
(i.e. monothelite). 

41. W. Hahn, ‘Mezezius in peccato suo interiit. Kritische Betrachtungen zu einem 
Neuling in der Münzreihe der byzantinischen Kaiser', JÓB 29 (1980) 61-70. The coins 
bear a mint mark for Constantinople. See Hendy, Monetary Economy, 421 note 216 
and plate 26/8. Many scholars agree that these coins are genuine, see Herrin, 
Christendom, 266, note 51 citing an informed assurance made to her personally by 
Philip Grierson. In addition to works already cited, see Kaegi, Unrest, 164-7; 
F. Winkelmann, 'Byzantinischen Staat’, 217. 

42. Stratos unreasonably rejects this possibility (vol. v, 16-17) probably in order to 
boost his theory that Constantine IV did, in fact, visit Sicily with an expeditionary force. 

43. LP, vol. i, 346. The event is included under the entry for pope Adeodatus. Also, 
the Sakra of 678/9, Mansi, vol. xi, col. 200D. 

44. Theophanes, AM 6161, 352, apparatus line 9 ff. It was at this point that Germanos 
was castrated, for protesting his father's execution. 

45. It is by no means certain that Constantine IV actually did visit Sicily in person, 
although later tradition appears to have maintained that he did. On the whole episode, 
see E. W. Brooks, 'The Sicilian expedition of Constantine IV', BZ (1908) 460-2, who 
contends that the emperor did not visit Sicily; cf. Stratos, vol. v, 13 ff. and the sources 
discussed therein. The present author was originally highly sceptical that Constantine 
IV did, in fact, lead an army to Sicily. On reflection, however, the murder of an 
emperor (the first in eastern Roman history, if one excludes the executions of Maurice 
and Phokas following revolts) would have demanded immediate, effective and 
intimidating action, during which the emperor's absence would have been inconceivable. 
Constantine IV's entire reign was based, as we shall see, on establishing imperial 
authority as unambiguous and effective. Die byzantinischen Kleinchroniken, ed. 
P. Schreiner (Vienna 1975) Chronicle 14 (vol. i, 134) mentions Kwvotavtivog ò 
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As the senior co-emperor in the capital, Constantine must have 
been accustomed to the trappings and responsibilities of power, and 
appears to have been assisted by very capable men, including, as we 
have seen, the remarkable general Andreas, and in particular Theodore 
of Koloneia. A senator of Armenian stock, Theodore was a patrikios, 
and appears to have been particularly close to Constantine IV, probably 
acting as protector in an unofficial capacity in the period just after 
Constans’ murder.“ He had been instrumental, along with Andreas 
the koubikoularios, in keeping the empress and co-emperors in 
Constantinople when Constans had summoned them to Syracuse. 
Theodore no doubt assisted Constantine IV to consolidate his position 
in Constantinople following the revolts in Asia Minor, Sicily and 
Constans’ murder. By 681, Theodore appears to have been one of 
the highest officers of state, mentioned as count of the Opsikion in 
the acts of the sixth ecumenical council." A man curiously passed 
over by many modern historians (there is no entry for him in the 
Oxford History of Byzantium), he appears to have dominated the 
political scene as a loyal and effective retainer. 


tod Avppaxíov, ó ebosféoraroc Kai apadtatoc. There is no indication what this 
refers to, but it may echo a long-standing local tradition in southern Epirus that 
Constantine IV ‘Pogonatos’ had founded the see of Pogonion in the region, as well 
as two monasteries (Bostas and Molybdoskepastos), as penance for the arrogance with 
which he and his troops reportedly treated the region on his return to Constantinople 
from Sicily. See Opnoxevtiky Kat HOnkr EykvkAorauóeía (Athens 1963) iii, 964. 
Thanks to E. Kountoura-Galake for this information. Constantine IV, of course, was 
not known as Pogonatos, an epithet used for his father. This tradition may, however, 
indicate that the emperor visited the region on his return via Dyrrhachion. 

46. Herrin, Christendom, 215-16 correctly places Theodore within the context of the 
Anatolian families that were making their presence felt in high office during the seventh 
century. See also Haldon, Praetorians, 194, 359 (2) and note 1092. Haldon, as far as I 
can see, makes no identification of his Theodore (vi) (? comes of the Opsikion) with 
the historical figure of Theodore of Koloneia. Nor does Stratos, vol. iv, 124. T. Lounghis 
accepts a possible identification (T. Lounghis, ‘OEMA OWIKION’, in Asia Minor and 
its Themes, 167); Bury, Later Roman Empire, vol. ii, 309 recognises Theodore's important 
role, but identifies him as the ‘captain of Coloneia'. Cappadocian Koloneia, one of the 
aplekta, was probably Theodore's hometown. See PBE, Theodoros 3; PmbZ, no. 7312. 

47. Mansi, vol. xi, col. 209A-B; see PBE, Theodoros 48; PmbZ, no. 7345. He appears 
as count of the Opsikion and hypostrategos of Thrace. See Lounghis, OWIKION, 167, 
391, passim; R. Guilland, ‘Patrices de Constantin IV à Théodose III', EAAnvik& 23 
(1970) 287; Michael the Syrian, ed. Chabot, vol. ii, 447 (*...un soldat qui avait le rang 
de comte, qui s'appelait Theodorus, et qui était de Colonia des Arméniens.") 
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It may be that Theodore received the rank of count of the Opsikion 
immediately after the execution of Mezizios. In other words, he took 
the place of the dead usurper. This may be significant. First, it shows 
that the post of count (komes) of the Opsikion must have been regarded 
as one of the highest in the empire, being given by a grateful young 
emperor to the man who evidently saved him and shaped him. Second, 
it would indicate that Mezizios' rank had been equally exalted in the 
eyes of Constans II. If this is so, then it would be natural for Mezizios 
to be regarded as a representative of the murdered emperor (if indeed 
the emperor had really been killed by the son of Trolius), since the 
traditional members of the court and Church who could act as regents 
(the patriarch, dowager empress, co-emperors) were not immediately 
at hand. This would support the argument that Mezizios was not, in 
fact, originally at the forefront of the plot behind Constans — and 
also explain how he could have minted solidi so quickly. Although 
going against prevailing scholarly opinion,“ I believe that the regicide 
may have been an isolated criminal act, exploited quickly by parties 
with no real support outside Sicily. The Anatolian troops arriving 
home from Sicily in 668 or 669 were not intent on rebellion. They 
were, however, unhappy men anxious about their position in Asia 
Minor vis-à-vis the troops of the Armeniakon. 

Nevertheless, military discontent against Constantine IV is suggested 
in an incident involving the troops of the Anatolikon recorded by 
Theophanes as having taken place in AM 6161 (668/9). 


A problematic passage in Theophanes (AM 6161) 
Just following on from the account of Mezizios' revolt and Constantine 
IV's ‘return’ to Constantinople, we read (Theophanes, 352, line 7): 


xol KATAOTHOAG rà £oTÉpia ET THY KovoravnivoózoAiv (ppunosv, 
Kat Pacirever Tv ‘Pwuaiwv peta Tifgpíov kai 'HpakAsetov, TOv idiwv 
aberddv. 

AM 6161 "Pouaíov Baoited¢ Kwvotavtivoc étn i^ 

a’. 18’. p. 


48. Cf. for example, Stratos, vol. v, 13 ff.; Kaegi, Unrest, 166; Haldon, ‘Ideology 
we’, 182-3. 
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Tovtw TG éte1 EBaotAevoe Kwvotavtivog obv roic adeAgoic abtod. 
KO &mEotpáTEvoav Xapaknvoi Kal 'Ajpikrv Kal nxuaAdTEvoav 
yiaradec T^, Gc dao. ot 8 Tod O£nuaroc t&v dvaroAikóv HABov v 
XpvcozóAei Aéyovtec Str “sic Tpidba motevouev’ To)c Tptic 
otéwwpev”. érapáx0n 8& Kwvotavtivoc, 616r abtoc pdvoc fv 
EOTEMPEVOG, ot SE GSEAHOL abro? obSeuíav aEiav eixov: Kal GmoOTEIAAC 
Osó8epov tov Tatpixiov [tov] KoAwvetac étpomdoato attot¢ 
émaivéoac abtotc, kai tAafe rà Tpwteia abTOv Tod elceAOEiv £v TH 
KOAEL Koi PETA THC OvYKATTOV PovAevoaobal xoi Totfjoot TO BEANUAa 
aviv. evOéwe SE 6 BaciAebc TotTouc &boópknoev &vrurépav &v LvKaic. 
koi rotto iBóvrec xol KaTALOXLVbEVTES dmfjA0ov Ev ddUvN eic rà dia. 
6 òè BaciAebc Tobc áàbeMpobc abtod &ppivokórnoev. 


* Theophanes tells us that Constantine ruled together with his 
brothers Tiberios and Herakleios. 

* Then comes the regnal date for Constantine IV as senior augustus 
(1) for the caliph Mu'awiya (14) and for patriarch John of 
Constantinople (2). The year is clearly 668/9.” 

* There follows a statement that Constantine ruled in that year 
with his brothers, repeating the information from the last sentence. 
There follows an entry on further Arab invasions of North Africa, 
which may also be referred to in non-Roman sources for circa 670.” 

* The next entry (if indeed it may be so called) contains a string 
of related information, but appears confused and patched together 
from various sources. The first indication of this is the ‘&c $aow', 
which should belong to the first sentence of this entry rather than to 
the preceding sentence, where it appears in de Boor's edition of the 
text. In de Boor's edition of Anastasius the Librarian's frequently 
trustworthy Latin translation, the equivalent phrase 'porro hi,' does 
indeed introduce the new sentence and, in general, the entire entry." 
A translation of the rest of the entry follows: 


49. Stratos, vol. v, 135 ff. Mango and Scott, Theophanes, 491-2. On the textual 
problems, see Brooks, ‘Brothers ...', 46-7 and below. 

50. Stratos, vol. v, 24 ff. 

5]. Anastasii Bibliothecarii Historiam Tripertitam, ed. C. de Boor (= Theophanes 
Chronographia, vol. ii) 222. l. 16. 
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‘[As they said], the [soldiers] of the theme of the Anatoliks came to Chrysopolis 
saying '[if we] believe in a trinity, [let us] crown [all] three’. ? Constantine 
was disturbed [at this] because only he [had been] crowned, his brothers not 
having a single dignity. And he sent Theodore the patrikios [of] Koloneia to 
make as if he would praise them, and [Theodore] took their leaders to enter 
the city and take counsel with the Senate and to realise their desire. Then the 
emperor impaled [the leaders] in Sykai*?, and seeing this and much disgusted, 
[the troops] left in sorrow for their own [lands]. The emperor slit the noses 
of his brothers.’ 


Although nowhere explicitly stated, the passage gives the impression 
that the events took place within the context of the return of emperor 
Constantine IV and his troops from the alleged Sicilian expedition. 
Chrysopolis, after all, was a mustering station for the troops of Asia 
Minor, and one would expect them to disembark there from Sicily on 
the way back to their home units.“ In the aftermath of the events of 
668 and 669, the military and political leadership of the empire must 
have been subject to purges of some sort. Theodore and/or Constantine 
may have been suspected — rightly or wrongly — of wishing to tamper 
with the status quo of three emperors. The soldiers of the themata may 
have staged some kind of demonstration (it need not have been violent) 
in favour of maintaining the three emperors. Just as there is a Trinity 
in heaven, so the trinity of emperors should be preserved on earth. 

Most scholars agree that the events referred to under AM 6161 
took place in 680/1, within the context of military unrest either just 
before or during the sixth ecumenical council.” Their main argument 
is that the regnal dates of the co-emperors given in the Acta of the 


52. Note that the de Boor edition's eic Tpiáða miotevouev is translated by Anastasius 
(op. cit., 222, 1. 17) as ‘si in trinitate credimus’ (which de Boor suggests in the 
apparatus to the Greek text may have been translated from ‘et tp1d5a motedopev’). 

53. On Sykai (later Galata) see Raymond Janin, Constantinople byzantine (Institut 
Francais d'Études byzantines / Paris 1964?) 466-7. 

54. Alternately, one may argue that they arrived at Chrysopolis from Asia Minor, 
where they chose to protest to the emperor. Cf., for example, Bury, Later Roman 
Empire, vol. ii, p. 308-09; Vlyssidou, ‘OEMA ANATOAIKON’, 71. On Chrysopolis 
(a suburb of Chalcedon). 

55. See note 2. Cf. Brooks, ‘Brothers ...’, 48-9, and idem, ‘Successors’, p. 405-6, 
where some oversights occur. 
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sixth ecumenical council suggest that they were crowned in the middle 
of 659; and that evidence from the same acts and coins indicates that 
the co-emperors were removed in 681, after the final session of the 
council in September.” It is therefore pure nonsense for Theophanes 
to suggest that: i) the co-emperors had not been crowned, and had 
no imperial dignity, and ii) that they were mutilated in 669 (i.e. made 
ineligible to rule) when coins were being issued and state documents 
promulgated in the names of all until September, 681. Theophanes 
does, in fact, re-mention the deposition of the co-emperors in AM 
6173, the 13th regnal year of Constantine IV (i.e. 680/81), which is 
the correct year. He or his compiler was obviously less than careful 
in arranging the scanty material for this part of the text. 

The magnitude of the mistakes in our entry, however, appears to 
point to some good reason for the confusion. Nothing can be certain. 
Some manifestation of military opinion (? demands, ? displeasure) 
appears to have taken place at Chrysopolis in 669, which may well 
have involved troops returning from Sicily, most of whom — in 
Theophanes' words — were soldiers of the Anatolikon theme. The 
formula '[if we] believe in a trinity, [let us] crown [all] three’ was 
chanted, perhaps, in the presence of the emperor or Theodore of 
Koloneia, or both. In the sources, this disturbance came to be associated 
with accounts of the much wider unrest in 680/1, when troops of the 
Anatolikon may well have repeated the slogan and were subsequently 
humiliated by the emperor, while the co-emperors Tiberios and 
Herakleios were deposed and mutilated. The events related above for 
the most part belong almost certainly to 681, as Brooks and Kulakovskij 
demonstrated independently in 1915. Therefore, they should wait for 
discussion later on in our narrative. 

The arrangement of three co-emperors may be said to have been 
something of a tradition for the Heraklid dynasty. Herakleios the 
Elder had sent both his son and his nephew to liberate the empire 
in 608-10 from the tyranny of Phokas." Herakleios the emperor 
(610-41) had attempted to arrange that his sons from different marriages 


56. See, amongst others, Stratos, vol. v, 135 ff.; Grierson, Catalogue, pp. 512 ff. 
57. Haldon, Seventh Century, 41 ff. 
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share the empire, an arrangement that led to the disastrous ‘year of 
the four emperors’ in 641/2.* It should be remembered that Herakleios’ 
last wishes did not fail in and of themselves. They fell victim to 
numerous circumstances, not least his incestuous marriage to Martina 
and the designs of Valentinus the general. Furthermore, Herakleios 
may have been emulating the emperor Maurice (584-601), his evident 
hero in whose name he received imperial legitimacy from the Senate 
and the people of Constantinople. Maurice — who could be called 
the posthumous Godfather of the Heraklid dynasty — had drawn up 
a will in 597 which would have divided the empire up between his 
sons.? In 642, Herakleios’ son, Herakleios Constantine had associated 
his own son, Constans II, in his rule by making the army swear 
loyalty to him.® Constans in his turn may have had his brother, 
Theodosios, murdered, but he raised his three sons to the dignity of 
co-emperors.*' Constantine IV does not seem to have felt comfortable 
with this tradition. For him, just as there was one God, there had to 
be one emperor. 


Constantine triumphant 
The reign of Constantine IV may be interpreted as one of triumphant 
posturing in front of both God and humankind. Like his iconoclast 
successors in the eighth century, Constantine IV was determined to 
restore the prestige of the imperial office, and used anti-monothelite 
Orthodoxy to serve this purpose. These events were preceded, however, 
by the lifting of the Arab blockade of Constantinople in 678, a crucial 
point in Constantine's reign and in the development of his image of 
himself as a new Justinian. 

Constantine and Theodore of Koloneia were preoccupied for most 
of the 670's. Arab raids in the Aegean and then the ‘blockade’ of 


58. Ibid, 51-3. 

59. The History of Theophylact Simocatta, trans. Michael and Mary Whitby (Oxford 
1986) viii II. 8-11, and note 68. 

60. Haldon, Seventh Century, 52. 

61. It is significant to remember how drastic and cruel Theodosios’ murder appears 
to have been regarded by contemporaries accustomed to power struggles and their 
gory outcomes. See Theophanes, 347, 351. 
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674-8 had threatened the capital itself, but with the help of Greek 
fire and the Theotokos, the decisive naval battles of Kyzikos and 
Sylaion repulsed the Arabs. A celebrated thirty-year peace between 
the Caliphate and the empire was proclaimed in 678/9, with the 
Romans dictating the terms for the second time since c. 658. The 
death of Mu ‘awiya in 680/1 left his weak but well-intentioned son, 
Yazid, to renew the treaty, now including clauses calling for the Arab 
evacuation of garrisons stationed on Rhodes and Cyprus.” 

The sources indicate that the Roman triumph made a great impression 
on the peoples of Europe and western Asia. Delegations from the 
Khazars, Lombard dukes and the Avar khan arrived to offer their 
congratulations.” Such glory (unknown to anyone under about 65 
years of age at the time) was expressed most exquisitely in the 
documents of the sixth ecumenical council of 681, called to turn the 
page on monotheletism in much the same way as the emperor had 
turned the page (so it must have seemed at the time) on the Arabs. 

For the purpose of this article, it is important to keep in mind the 
triumphal mood of the precise moment. Just as Herakleios appears to 
have regarded himself as a new Constantine and a new David,“ 
Constantine IV regarded himself as a new Justinian. He named his son 
(born 669) after that great emperor, and ordered that on his death his 
own body should be interred in Justinian's mausoleum. During the 
sixth ecumenical council, he was hailed as the New Justinian, the New 
Marcian, the New Constantine and the New David. The popes Agathon 
and, later, Leo II outdid the most enthusiastic rhetors in lauding the 
victorious philochristos emperor, ‘bathed purple in the blood of the 
Nazarene'.5 His coinage is, for the most part, explicitly based on 
Justinian's not only in the military apparel he wears in the portrait 


62. In general, see Lilie, Reaktion, 72-83, 99 ff. on the Roman ‘offensivpolitik’ after 
680. 

63. Theophanes AM 6169, 355-6. 

64. In general, see Marlia Mundell Mango, ‘Imperial Art in the Seventh Century’, 
in New Constantines: The Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4"-13" centuries. 
Papers from the Twenty-sixth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, St. Andrews, 
March 1992, ed. P. Magdalino (Aldershot 1994) 122, passim. 

65. Anaphora of Leo II to Constantine IV, Mansi, vol. xi. 
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busts but also in the very denominations minted.® The care given to 
disseminating this imagery on the copper coinage, which had a larger 
circulation than the gold, indicates that the emperor wanted his message 
to spread widely.” Even the mosaic panel of the emperor, his brothers 
and retinue erected in the church of St Apollinare in Classe in Ravenna 
consciously imitated those of Justinian and Theodora in San Vitale.® 
These delusions of grandeur should be kept in mind here while we 
continue our analysis of the events surrounding the military unrest 
associated with the deposition of the co-emperors. Nearly all the modern 
literature has associated this unrest with the arrival of the Bulgars under 
Asparuch on the southern bank of the Danube. 


The Roman campaign against Asparuch’s Bulgars 

The Bulgar war of Constantine IV took place in the middle of 681. 
Following Kulakovskij, there is no proof for hostilities in 679 and 
680. Its importance is twofold: i) the Bulgar victory threatened to 
blur Constantine’s triumphal vision of his reign and authority, ii) the 
defeat of the Roman forces may have hastened the emperor’s moves 
against what he may have interpreted as a dangerous challenge to 
his authority from the themata, symbolically represented in the persons 
of his co-emperor brothers. The army units involved in the debacle 
were exclusively drawn from the themata, and not from the imperial 
Opsikion. On the other hand, modern historians have perhaps 
exaggerated the Bulgar victory and the emperor’s humiliation, and 
by doing so have failed to see the conflict in its most telling context: 
the ‘triumph’ of the sixth ecumenical council, the proceedings of 
which were interrupted by the campaign. 


* * * 


66. In general, see John F. Haldon, ‘Constantine or Justinian? Crisis and identity in 
imperial propaganda in the seventh century', in New Constantines, op. cit., 100, 105, 
and passim. On Constantine IV's burial, Philip Grierson, ‘The Tombs and Obits of 
the Byzantine Emperors (337-1042)', DOP 16 (1962) 30, 32. 

67. See Grierson, Catalogue, 514-5, 517 ff.; Yorka Nikolaou, ‘Coin circulation in 
the Aegean islands during the seventh century', Graeco-Arabica (Athens, forthcoming). 

68. See V. von Falkenhausen, 7 Bizantini in Itali (Milan 1982), pl. 9; T. S. Brown, 
*The Church of Ravenna and Imperial Administration in the Seventh Century', EHR 
94 (1979) 1-28 
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Just as Constantine IV was making preparations for a Church 
council to discuss monothelitism, news may have arrived of the 
appearance of a large wave of Bulgars under a leader named Asparuch, 
one of the five sons of the legendary khan of Old Great Bulgaria, 
Korvat. Perhaps some 50,000 had amassed on the northern bank of 
the Danube delta after having fled the advent of the Khazars in the 
regions north of the Black Sea. Theophanes, indeed, records that the 
emperor was informed of how the Bulgars had ‘suddenly’ encamped 
or settled ‘beyond the Danube in Oglon'.9 Despite protests of friendly 
intentions, they posed a threat the emperor could not afford to ignore, 
and an attack was decided.” 

Theophanes' entry for AM 6171" states that the Roman fleet sailed 
up the Black Sea coast to a point north of the Danube delta, a marshy 
region where the river splits into three main tributaries. A land army, 
including troops from ‘all the themes’, marched through Thrace and 
up to the south bank of the Danube. The Bulgars withdrew to an 
almost inaccessible part of the delta” and waited. Constantine also 
waited for ‘three or four’ days. The Bulgars would not budge, and 
he retired to take the waters in Mesembria because of a serious attack 
of gout. The emperor left forces behind and departed, joined by five 
ships (dromons) and ‘his own people’.” Theodore of Koloneia may 
well have left the field on one of the ships, given his status as one 
of the emperor’s ‘own people’, which probably designates, as I would 


69. Theophanes, 358, lines 12-13, ‘6m é£&&mva £0voc puTapdv Kai axddaptov 
éxeiBev to} Aavovfíov eic tov "OyAov &okrjvooev...' i.e., they settled beyond 
the north bank of the Danube. On Oglon, see Gyula Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica: 
Sprachreste der Türkvólker in den byzantinischen Quellen (3" ed. reprint, 1983) vol. 
ii, 213; Mango and Scott, Theophanes, 501, notes 15 and 16. 

70. In general on the campaign, see Stratos, vol. v, chapter 5; John V. A. Fine Jr., 
The Early Medieval Balkans: A Critical Survey from the Sixth to the Late Twelfth 
Century (Michigan 1983, 1991) 66-73; G. Cankova-Petkova, ‘Uber die Bildung des 
bulgarischen Staates’, Beitrdge zur byzantinischen Geschichte im 9.-11. Jahrhundert, 
ed. V. Vaviinek (Prague 1978) 473 ff. 

71. See the discussion in Stratos, vol. v,107 ff. 

72. Theophanes, p. 358 line 22 speaks of an óxópopa (earthwork fortification, 
perhaps). See Nikephorors, Short History, p. $36, line 7-8, and commentary on 196. 

73. Theophanes, 358 lines 29-30, * ... koi THV olkeíov adTOD avOparwv’. 
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argue, the imperial retinue of the Opsikion, of which Theodore was, 
I also argue, the komes. After all, five dromons together could carry 
up to over a thousand men, hardly the size of an intimate circle.” 

Although strict orders were given to the remaining strategoi and 
soldiers (laos) to continue the siege, Theophanes states that: ‘the 
cavalry [units] advertised the departure of the emperor and, overtaken 
by fear, copied that flight, [even though they were] pursued by no 
one’. The Bulgars, seeing the flight, left their fort and pursued the 
Romans, killing and wounding many.” Chasing them further, the 
Bulgars crossed the Danube, indicating that the original encounter 
with them had taken place on the north bank of the river or on the 
delta itself — a highly unusual tactic not attempted since the campaign 
Maurice launched in 601/2. Subsequently, a humiliating agreement 
(pakton) saw the emperor of Rome, who had just defeated the armies 
of a previously indestructible Caliphate, paying annual tribute to a 
heathen who traced his line back to Attila the Hun.” 

When exactly did these events take place? Theophanes entry is for 
AM 6171, the eleventh of Constantine’s reign, the 24th (and last) of 
Mu ‘awiya’s, and the second of the patriarch of Constantinople, George. 
All dates correspond to 680/1.” In the acts of the sixth ecumenical 
council, moreover, the presbyter Constantine of Apameia, addressing 
the fathers during the sixteenth session (ninth of August, 681), states 
explicitly that the Bulgarian debacle had taken place ‘this year’.*Some 
modern historians, however, have been unwilling to accept a date of 


74. ODB, 662 Dromon. 

75. Leontsini, ‘Opnoxevtixéc memo1OroErc ...’, 86, note 79 implies that some 
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78. Mansi, xi, col. 617B. See Mango’s commentary and notes in Nikephoros, Short 
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681 for the entire campaign.” Kulakovskij states, correctly, that a 
more precise dating of the Bulgarian debacle can be made.” 

The acts of the sixth ecumenical council clearly indicate that 
Constantine IV was absent from the proceedings from the end of the 
eleventh session on 20 March to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
sessions on 16 of September, 681. On March 20, and after having 
followed all of the sessions up until that time, the emperor begged 
to be excused because he had to deal with matters of the ‘Christ- 
loving polity’.* The council itself recessed on 26 April following the 
fifteenth session, and reconvened on 9 August with the sixteenth 
session. The emperor appointed representatives to take his place while 
absent: Constantine, patrician, ex-consul and kourator of the Hormisdas 
palace; Anastasisos, patrician, ex-consul and topoteretes of the count 
of the excubitors; and the ex-consuls Polyeuktos and Peter.” 

The period from late March to August would have been sufficient 
for the campaign as recorded by Theophanes.? The war of nerves 
between the Bulgars in their fortification and the Romans took ‘three 
or four days'. It may be reckoned that the flight and massacre took 
no more than one week at the most. For men, ships and beasts to 
traverse the six or seven hundred miles from Constantinople to the 


79.. Cf. Lilie, ‘Thrakesion’, 19, and idem Reaktion, 99-100, 215 who dates the 
campaign to 680. Dimitri Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth: Eastern Europe 
500-1453 (Cardinal edition / London 1974) 92; Ostrogorsky, History, 126 (who dates 
AM 6171 as 679/80). See also, Stratos, vol. v, 113, note 440. 

80. Kulakovskij, vol. iii, 249; cf. Stratos, vol. iv, 128. See also Mango's comments 
in Nikephorus, 196. 
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82. Ibid., and beginning of session twelve. See Lilie, "Thrakesion', 8 and passim. 

83. Many historians appear to think of the Bulgarian attack as a long drawn out 
affair. There is no good evidence to show that this was the case. Fine, Balkans, 67 
repeats the date of 681 for the treaty, but claims that Asparuch had crossed south of 
the Danube in the late 670's. 
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mouth of the Danube would have taken probably no more than one 
month.™ All in all, at the most conservative reckoning an army could 
be prepared, march, fight and return in this particular region within 
four months. The Roman army, during Constantine’s absence from 
Constantinople, had more than five months at its disposal. The 
campaign of John I Tzimiskes in similar terrain and more difficult 
military circumstances lasted from mid-April to mid-July, 967: a mere 
three months.*5 

Perhaps some modern scholars have been misled by Theophanes’ 
dramatic and long account of the rise of the Bulgars into thinking 
that the latter’s appearance was far more drawn out than it actually 
had been. Theophanes is virulent about the Bulgars in his text, but 
he may have been writing in the middle of the great war with Krum 
and his successors (809-16). It appears that the last pages of 
Theophanes’ Chronography express the bitterness of an author, now, 
rather than a compiler, and his disgust for the Bulgars is manifest." 
Furthermore, the same or similar sources were used by the patriarch 
Nikephoros for his own History, where the opprobrious epithets used 
by Theophanes for the Bulgars are absent." 

The defeat of the Romans by the Bulgars is widely regarded today 
as a decisive moment in history: the first time the Romans had agreed 
to grant formal independence to territory in the Balkans and, indeed, 
south of the Danube.* But the ‘pact’ which Constantine signed with 
Asparuch is, in fact, no different from many similar agreements — 
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regarded by Constantinople as short-term — signed with the Avars, 
amongst others, in the past. There is no evidence to show that 
Constantine thought he was witnessing the birth pangs of the Bulgarian 
nation; no reason, in fact, to doubt that he regarded the incident as 
embarrassing and troublesome; something that could be managed or 
would simply go away in the future. After all, there appears to have 
been a tradition that Constantine’s great-grandfather had stood as 
godfather to Asparuch’s own ancestor, Korvat.® In less than a decade, 
Justinian II would waive the pact aside nonchalantly before invading 
*Sklavenia'.? It is important to underscore that Constantine need not 
have been overly burdened by the Bulgarian debacle of 681, even 
though the fate of the wounded and humiliated troops must have 
contributed to the events examined below. 

Where were the troops who fought in the campaign drawn from? 
The Armeniaks and Anatoliks were, at this time, recognised as specific 
armies or themata, and so in all likelihood was the Thrakesion.?' The 
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Opsikion army was far closer to the person of the emperor than were 
the themata, no doubt because of its institutional affinity with the 
armies of the emperor’s presence, from which it developed. During 
the Bulgarian campaign, it appears to have served as the personal 
field army of the emperor under its own count. As such, it probably 
joined the imperial retinue in the retreat to Mesembria, rather than 
stay and fight with the forces left on the Danube. Theodore count of 
the Opsikion (identified in this article with Theodore of Koloneia), 
was the most senior military officer present at the sixth ecumenical 
council. Since he is absent from the council at precisely the same 
time as the emperor, then it must be assumed that he was with the 
emperor on the latter’s ‘business’, namely the Bulgar campaign.” 

Theophanes’ statement that all the themata marched into Thrace 
implies that Thrace was not yet regarded as a thema.? There is no 
evidence for any thema outside Asia Minor at this time.“ The old 
army of the magister militum per Thracias, which in the 630's appears 
to have been moved to western Asia Minor rather than back to Thrace, 
may have been subject to the Opsikion command while operating in 
Europe.” Thus three themata existed, all of them, of course, based 
in Asia Minor. 
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We know from Theophanes’ account of the Bulgar debacle that all 
the themata were sent into Thrace and that ‘strategoi’ (plural) were 
left in charge of the army when Constantine retired to Mesembria. 
If Theodore of Koloneia was officially addressed as count, then the 
only strategoi that could have been left behind were of the Anatolikon, 
the Armeniakon (the oi tou kaballarikow*) and the Thrakesion. Given, 
however, that many of the Armeniaks would logically have been kept 
in Asia Minor to protect the empire from any sudden reversal of the 
peace treaty with the Caliphate, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
majority of the Roman troops involved in the debacle were Anatoliks, 
and thus they appear as the only theme to have taken part in the 
possible protest at Chrysopolis later on.” Therefore, the plural strategoi 
must, I think, indicate a general meaning of senior officers rather 
than thematic commanders. The count Theodore of Koloneia is, after 
all, informally described as strategos by Constantine of Apameia 
during the sixth ecumenical council.* Otherwise, the plural can only 
signify the presence of a strategos of the Armeniakon thema, with 
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limited units, alongside his counterpart from the Anatolikon. As we 
have seen, if Thrakesion units were present, they probably fought 
under the command of the Opsikion. 

One more point must be settled. In the acts of the sixth ecumenical 
council, an incident is related involving a monothelite presbyter named 
Polychronios. He is said to have claimed that he could restore life 
to a dead body to prove his Orthodoxy. We shall return to this 
significant incident later. It took place, however, during the fifteenth 
session on or around 26 April, over two weeks after the emperor had 
taken his leave and just before the council went into recess. The 
pathetic attempt at a miracle took place just outside the Great Palace 
(in the Zeuxippos baths), where the council was meeting, and in front 
of many (pleistos) of the philochristos laos, who jeered at the presbyter 
when his magic failed. These men should be identified not with 
thematic troops, but with the elite guard units of the excubitors, who 
by this time were associated with the protection of the palace, where 
they had their headquarters.? It will be remembered that an ek prosopou 
of the emperor at the council at this precise moment was Anastasios, 
topoteretes of the count of the excubitors. 


Evidence from the sixth ecumenical council 
Historians have long recognised the link between unrest in the thematic 
armies and the abandonment of monothelitism during the sixth 


99. On the excubitors, see Haldon, Praetorians, 136 ff. and 161 ff. and notes. Note 
372, 448-9 in particular, where the 687 iussio of Justinian II to the pope (Mansi, vol. 
xi, col. 738 A) is quoted to underscore that the palace units were regarded as quite 
distinct from the Opsikion units. The epithet pAilochristos is, in the same iussio, 
applied to the army in general (‘...et ab excubitoribus, insuper etiam quosdam de 
Christo dilectis exercitibus, qui inuenti sunt tam ab a Deo conseruando imperiali 
obsequio etc.' ). Kountoura-Galake claims that the epithet was later associated with 
the Armeniakon theme to refer to those Armenians who remained loyal to the Orthodox 
(i.e. Chalcedonian) emperor (see, ‘APMENIAKON’, 118 f£), but it was by no means 
confined to them. As Kountoura-Galake notes (ibid., note 33), it can be found at this 
time to mean persons or things closely associated with the person of the Orthodox 
emperor. John of Thessalonica uses philochristos for his city (Miracula, Prologue $4). 
The politeia itself is termed philochristou in the seventeenth/cighteenth session of the 
sixth ecumenical council, Mansi, vol xi, col. 681B. Also, Lounghis, 'A Deo 
conservandum ...’, 54-60. 
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ecumenical council (680/1). The council’s acts indicate that certain 
soldiers in both the themata and the Opsikion harboured pro- 
monothelite sympathies.’ Some, indeed, such as the stratelates Philip 
(see previous note) had an erudite interest in the doctrine. But most 
soldiers probably associated monothelitism with the dynastic tradition 
of the Heraklids, expressed in the Trinitarian motif of three themata 
and three emperors. The council, it is argued below, was conscious 
of this. Instead of deliberating the single or double will of Christ, it 
chose to impose dyothelitism as Orthodox and in the process humiliate 
the two most notable monothelite leaders: the titular patriarch of 
Antioch, Makarios, and his secretary Steven. To these men, a third 
person was added in the form of the elderly — and probably senile 
— monk Polychronios, who afforded the council light relief with his 
eccentric views, and conveniently served as the ‘third’ person of the 
monothelite ‘triad’, that the fathers denounced. 


100. See, for instance, Lounghis, Aoxíuro, 23-24, who states that the army had been 
dissatisfied with Constantine from before the Bulgar debacle; Kaegi, Islamic conquests, 
218 ff.; idem, Unrest, 183-4. A certain Phillip, stratelates of the Opsikion in 681 (see 
now Brandes, ‘Phillipos’) appears to have been a neighbour and friend of Steven, the 
right hand man of Makarios, patriarch of Antioch and one of the leaders of the 
monothelites who was anathematised at the sixth ecumenical council, Mansi, vol. xi, 
col. 593A-B. (On the title stratelates, see ODB, 1965. No specific rank appears to be 
implied by this term at this time, and it is frequent on contemporary seals. See 
R. Guilland, Recherches, vol. i, 385-92. Philip had been given or purchased a copy 
of the acts of the fifth ecumenical council). The bishop Makrobios of Seleukia bore 
witness to the frantic writing activity in Makarios’ house when the latter was still 
legitimate patriarch of Antioch, during the first reign of the pro-monothelite patriarch 
Theodore of Constantinople (September 677-December 679). Makarios had had, then, 
access to the patriarchal library and exploited this to produce the falsified letters of 
the patriarch Menas to pope Vigilius, which caused such a sensation at the council. 
That these forgeries had been passed on to the emperor aroused the special ire of the 
fathers and the civil archons. Furthermore, a few sentences later, we learn that the 
forgers had purchased a Latin (Romaiko) copy of the same acts for six solidi ... from 
the wife of the patrician Innocentius. Military men, therefore, and their spouses could 
at times, i) be approached indirectly to disseminate monothelite ‘falsified’ propaganda, 
and ii) could show deep interest in theological inquiry. See note 116 below. Interestingly, 
the emperor attempted unsuccessfully, at the end of the twelfth session of the council, 
to have Makarios reinstated to his throne on condition that he repent. His arguments 
were politely rejected, and another patriarch was chosen. 
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The theological debate over the dogma of monothelitism need not 
concern us here. Briefly, monothelitism suggested that Christ had one 
will, and that therefore the question of the number of His natures 
was irrelevant. This solution was intended to bridge the rift between 
monophysites and dyophysites. The Ekthesis, the document which 
established monothelitism as official Church dogma, had been signed 
by Herakleios in 638. In 648, Constans had issued the Typos which 
forbade all discussion of the matter, hailed Chalcedon as ecumenical, 
but failed categorically to denounce monothelitism. 

Constans, however, was little more than seventeen years of age at 
the time the Typos was promulgated in his name. His protectors or 
regents must have been instrumental in drawing up and issuing the 
document. These men certainly would have included the monothelite 
patriarch, Paul II (641-53), as well as important military figures." 
As such, the Typos must represent a collective rather than an imperial, 
anti-Western initiative. The Typos was opposed at the Lateran synod 
in Rome in 648/9 under pope Martin, where monothelitism was 
roundly denounced by Maximos the Confessor. This in turn resulted 
in the famous show trials of Martin in 654 and of Maximos in 655 


101. It just may be, given his important place in the trail of Maximos only seven 
years later in 655, that the patrician Troilus held such a position. After all, his son, 
Andreas, would hold a position of great trust in Constans' inner sanctum in Sicily — 
a trust that was betrayed, according to Theophanes' first version of the emperor's 
murder. Troilus is described as an Aypourgos of the emperor in 668 (see note 31 
above). If Troilus was one of the members of the regency council, then his presence 
at the trial of Maximos would make him not so much a representative and servant of 
the emperor, but one of the instigators — and a military man, at that — of the later 
monothelite settlement itself. See Bury, Later Roman Empire, 293, one of the few 
historians to underscore Constans’ youth when the Typos was published. On the 
patriarch Paul, see van Dieten, 76-103. 

102. Some readers might object that Constans had no pro-Western policy at all, 
pointing to the emperor's raising of Ravenna to autonomous archiepiscopal status in 
666. This act, however, was hardly anti-Western. It is no more dramatic than any of 
the many imperial initiatives in northern Italy during the long Tricapitoline controversy, 
which was then still raging. See in general Meyendorf, Imperial Unity, 235-45, 310-14. 
For a more detailed account of the origins of the Tricapitoline controversy, see R. A. 
Markus, Gregory the Great and his world (Cambridge 1997) chapter 9; T. S. Brown, 
"The Church of Ravenna and the imperial administration in the seventh century', 
EHR 94 (1979) 1-28. 
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and 662. Both confessors were only vindicated in 681, when the sixth 
ecumenical council (Constantinople IH) roundly denounced 
monothelitism.'? Significantly, however, records of Maximos’ trial 
indicate that the authorities were more interested in punishing treason 
rather than implementing monothelitism. The verdict thus served as 
a reminder to all parties involved, whether monothelite or not, that 
they had to obey the emperor's law. 

Constantine IV's stance on monthelitism during the 670's is not 
entirely clear.^' His legitimacy had been supported by pope Vitalian 
in 668/9 during Mezizios' usurpation. But for all the pope knew, the 
young emperor supported the Typos just as his father had done. The 
patriarchs John V and Constantine I do not appear to have sent 
synodika to Rome, as had their immediate predecessor Thomas III, 
patriarch in 668. The patriarch Theodore I (677-9, first reign), however, 
in conjunction with his close associate the patriarch Makarios of 
Antioch, had requested that all names of the popes since Honorios 
(who had been implicated in monothelitism) be struck from the 
diptychs, something Constantine IV was loath to accept because of 
the support his cause had received from Rome following Constans' 
murder. Theodore was deposed in obscure circumstances in 679, and 
his successor George appears from the outset to have supported a 
rapprochement with Rome. Nevertheless, it was Theodore who had 
suggested negotiations with Rome, and these eventually led to the 
summoning of a council. John Meyendorf, amongst others, has 
underscored how vague and ambiguous both popes and patriarchs 
could be on this question in the 660's and 670's.*5 Furthermore, the 
extant letters of the emperor, popes Donus and Agathon, and the 


103. On monothelitism, see note 12 above. On the theology, Jaroslav Pelikan, The 
Christian Tradition: a History of the Development of Doctrine, Vol. ii, The Spirit of 
Eastern Christendom (600-1700) (Chicago 1974) 62-75; Andrew Louth, Maximos the 
Confessor (London & New York 1996) 12-18, 54-6 and passim. There is at least one 
possible indirect reference to Maximos the Confessor in the acts of the council, see 
Mansi, vol. xi, col. 513A, session eleven, where a letter from Makarios of Antioch to 
a certain presbyter (Luke of Africa) is reproduced, concerning ‘tfic Tév Matunavóv 
véac oiptoews.’ For the broader context, Haldon, Seventh Century, 313 ff. and notes. 

104. Van Dieten, 114, 117 ff. 

105. Meyendorf, Imperial Unity, 369-71. 
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patriarch George suggest that the imperial line was originally one of 
sorting the problem out through negotiation rather than fiat.’ In the 
end, however, fiat prevailed. 

Following on from his triumph in 678 over the Arabs, the emperor 
settled the ecclesiastical problem on the pattern of Justinian, the only 
emperor to have summoned an ecumenical council (Constantinople 
II, 553) since Marcian in 451. It is quite probable that the act of 
holding an ecumenical council was as important to Constantine IV 
as the theological deliberations it involved. The elaborate courtesy 
Constantine showed to the papacy during the council helped to heal 
the rift between the sees of Constantinople and Rome, but it was 
also aimed at undermining political and / or military factions that 
supported monothelitism as the quintessential expression of the 
worldview of the Heraklid dynasty; that dynasty of the three emperors. 
For Constantine IV, the primacy of the pope of Rome was of little 
concern. What he wanted to stress was the notion of primacy per se. 
Thus we find the use of the epithet ecumenical for both the pope 
and the patriarch — an undoubted innovation that would have shocked 
pope Gregory the Great a century earlier" — as well as the highly 
stylised and flattering associations of his personal power and God- 
appointed role as emperor.’ 


106. Preparations for the council had begun probably in 678, perhaps before, with 
the exchange of letters with pope Donus of Rome and the replacement of the patriarch 
of Constantinople Theodore with George late in 679 (van Dieten, 125-134; Meyendorf, 
Imperial Centuries, 369-70). It may be that the pope was responsible for convincing 
the emperor that the council should be ecumenical. On the other hand, Constantine's 
original sakra to Pope Donus (Mansi, vol. xi, col.195-203, esp. 197E) as well as the 
letter of the patriarch George of Constantinople to the pope implies that Makarios of 
Antioch had not a little say in ecclesiastical matters at this precise time, a fact that 
seems to have been forgotten. 

107. Markus, Gregory, 91 ff. 

108. Constantine probably never proclaimed his son and eventual successor, Justinian 
II, as co-emperor. His second son, Herakleios, disappears from view completely after 
Constantine had symbolically entrusted both his male offspring to pope Benedict II 
in 684. Liber Pontificalis, 1:363. See Ernst Kornemann, Doppelprinzipat und 
Reichsteilung im Imperium Romanum (Leipzig 1930) 164-5; Head, Justinian II, 26. 
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Constantine was in no way ‘compromising’ with the see of Rome.'? 
Furthermore, his policy towards Rome continues a trend set much 
earlier on, by Justin II."° The emperor found a natural ally in the 
Western parts of his empire (as the popes never tire of telling him) 
in the ancient and apostolic see of Peter (as they also never tire of 
telling him). In the acts of the council, Latin words and phrases are 
banded about in order to impress on the now Greek-speaking people 
the glory of their Roman heritage."" In this, the popes now ally 
themselves with Constantinople against Antioch in the person of the 
endemountos patriarch Makarios and his followers, men such as 
Steven and Polychronios — men with access to soldiers (such as 
Philip the stratelates and Bardanes, later the emperor Philippikos) -, 
many of them, like the presbyter Constantine of Apameia, who found 
it easier to express themselves in Syriac or Armenian rather than 
Greek. These men represented a militant and in some respects military 
expression of monothelitism. 

One event which reflects the mood of at least part of the military 
prior to and during the council involved a presbyter-monk named 
Polychronios. This man took up the entire fifteenth session of the 
council, on 26 April, 681, having been summoned to the council at 
the end of the previous session (5 March) by the representatives of 
the emperor on the instigation of Dometios, bishop of Proussa. The 
fourteenth session had dealt with the ‘heretics’ Makarios, patriarch 
of Antioch, and Steven, both staunch monothelites. These men had 
been accused of doctoring codices and ‘papers’ in order to present 
arguments in favour of monothelitism.'? And yet the entire fifteenth 
session, which ended with anathemas against Makarios and Steven, 
concerned itself exclusively with the question of the eulabestatos 


109. Cf. Haldon, ‘Constantine and Justinian’, 103. 

110. Haldon, ‘Ideology’, 167. 

111. See especially Leontsini, *Opnokevrikéc mEzo10rjotic...' 

112. On the fascinating details of detective work during the council, see P. Lemerle, 
Le premier humanisme byzantin [Bibliothéque Byzantine, Études 6. Paris 1971) 81-4; 
W. Speyer, Die literarische Fälschung im heidnischen und christlichen Altertum 
(Munich 1971) 199. On the council's sessions, van Dieten, 134. 
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Polychronios; and included a bizarre spectacle at the baths of 
Zeuxippos.!'? 

The following session investigates the now present Polychronios, 
who is called upon to explain himself."* Polychronios proceeds to 
give a statement of faith written on a sheet of paper (chartion) in an 
envelope with a dedication to ‘Constantine the God-crowned and 
most wise great emperor', and that he would place this on a corpse, 
which would rise again as witness to the document's orthodoxy. If 
the miracle did not occur, then the emperor and the synod should do 
as they deemed fit. On being pressed by the council as to what, in 
fact, he held to be orthodox, Polychronios insisted that the truth 
would be learnt after the miracle had been performed. The letter, 
however, was opened and read to the council.'^ From it, we deduce 
that Polychronios had been at Chrysopolis, where unidentified men 
had urged him to take the monothelite cause to the emperor. These 


113. Dometios had, at the end of the fourteenth session, justified summoning 
Polychronios by claiming: ox: IIoAvxpóvióc mz zxpsopórepoc xot uovaxóc óuóppov 
brapxwv Makapíov kot Xrebávoo TGv oipetiKGv, ÈKEÍVWV Te ovviotdv tà 
doep DovAóusevoc 6óyuara ob perpíoc robc &xAovorÉpovc &marG Did Tfic 
&osBoOc abtod wevBobibackaAMac. Mansi, vol. xi, col. 601C. See PBE, Polychronios 
3; PmbZ, no. 6318. 

114. IIoAvxpóviov ... dtepaomitovta tæv Soyuárov Maxapíov Kai Xrepávov 
TÀv Svadehdv tivac tÀv toO duAoxpíorov Aaod Sa tie atalas abtot 
Siaotpégerv SiSaokadrtac, kai dore todtov axOrvai mapa TH ayia budv 
ovvddw, ddetAovta repi THC oixeíac &vakpiOfivo: miotewc ... Mansi, vol. xi, 
col. 605D-E 

115. Kovoraviívo TG Tavnuépo Kai Otoorémro. ueyáAo Paie. éyo 
IloAvxpóvioc óc Tapóv &ozátouoi Kal npookvvð. Kai STi eibov mAfjüoc 
avdpGv Asvxeovotyvtwv Kal eic TÒ uécov dvbpa, ob Thy apeTAv OunyrioacBot 
où S0vauat, yéAovtá uot Sti “véav zíonw KatacKkavdlel, onebaov Kal eur 
TÖ Paasi Kwvotavtivy’ wt 10105 véav moti uno KaTtadéEn”, ko £A0óvróc 
uov amd ‘Hpaxrsiac &v Xpvaordaet, Koi orávróc pow eic TO HALaKdv, Tv woel 
Spa EBSdun Tis "nuépac, cidov &vdpa þoßepòv Aevxeuovotvra opóbpa Kat 
Zatn Éuzpoo0év pov Aéyov OT “Ó uÀ óuoAoyGv Ev OéAnua Kai Ogavbpikr|v 
évépyetav, oùk goTi Xpiotiavéc”, ¿yà 5 sirov "roro Kai Kwvotavtivoc ó 
ooputatoc Paciredc mpowpicev, Ev 8éAnua Kai Geavdprxiv &vépyeiav," 6 òè 
Ébr “návv KarAd Kai Ogapéorcc". Mansi, vol. xi, col. 608D-E. 
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men (‘ ... dressed in white ... °) I presume to be soldiers on the basis 
of circumstantial evidence discussed below." 

The archons and the fathers ordered that Polychronios’ wish be 
realised outside ‘this sacred and great palace, in a public place, in 
the presence of us and of the /aos that is to be found there, for the 
information of the Christ-loving laos, that God may indicate to them 
the truth'. The archontes and the holy council, and a great many 
(pleistos) of the laos assembled in the mesaulion of the Zeuxippos 
baths, where a corpse rested on a silver-lined bier. Polychronios 
waited ‘for many hours’ for the miracle to take place. But the corpse 
refused to budge, as Polychronios himself eventually admitted. Then 
the laos had its own say: 'O obv mapav éxeios Aadc &vepónos 
Aéyov: TH véo Xíuovi àváO0sua, IloAvxpovío AaomAdvo 
àváðsua. 

The archontes and the bishops returned to the Domed Hall, and 
demanded Polychronios confess the dyothelite doctrine. But he 
adamantly would not deny the contents of his letter. The council was 


116. Interestingly, the monothelite leader Pyrros, prior to becoming patriarch in 638 
was hegumen of a monastery at Chrysopolis, founded by Philippikos, the brother-in- 
law of Maurice (Pyrros: see PBE, Pyyrhos 1; PmbZ, no. 6386). Maximos the Confessor 
had served as hegumen of the same monastery in the 610's. See PBE, Maximos 10; 
PmbZ, no. 4921; Raymond Janin, Les Églises et les Monastéres des grandes centres 
byzantins (Paris 1975) 24, and on Chrysopolis in general, 23-29. The monastery appears 
to have persisted in its monothelite ways. Steven, Polychronios' partner in adversity 
at the council, would almost certainly have had dealings with it — if indeed, he was 
not its abbot at one time (PBE, Stephanos 17; PmbZ, no. 6920). If so, it is interesting 
that he was the mentor of an Armenian officer named Bardanes (the son [?] of the 
patrician Nikephoros mentioned in note 24 above), who in 711 would depose Constantine 
IV's son, Justinian II, to ascend to the throne with the appropriate name of Philippikos, 
and attempt a monothelite restoration. See the report (Epilogos) by Agathon in the 
acts of the Fifth-Sixth Council, Mansi, vol. xii, 193-6. This is more proof of a military- 
monothelite connection. 

117. The name Polychronios was played on to refer to the monk's advanced age (‘6 
uovaxóc Tfj oikeía KaKkodokia Ewe yripovc évéuetve...’ Mansi, vol. xi, col. 609D) 
but probably also was used in irony by the /aos following the very long time over 
which the macabre event took place. See also Mansi, vol. xi, col. 700B, * ... 6 TOAAG 
XDÓv«o ovyynpácac tfj TOALG Tfjc aipéoewc’ , ibid, 700B. 
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quick to reprimand him."* Polychronios is finally anathematised as a 
laoplanos and apateonas, and ‘clearly a heretic’. The council continues 
to close the proceedings for the session, by anathematising Polychronios 
and ‘those who share his opinions’, namely the patriarch of Antioch, 
Makarios, and Steven. Before the archons rise to state ‘enough for 
today’, the council shouts out, referring to the three newly denounced 
‘heretics’, Ñ rp1àc Tobe TpEic kaOciAev.'? 

In these adventures of a poor old monk, I think we can trace a 
number of significant points. 


118. GAA’ eic TANPoOdhopiav tGv diAoxpíorov Aadv, HV anAsíoTOUG Èv TOIC 
Éumpoo0sev xpdvoic rimárnoav abtdc TE Kol oi Torov Opnódpovsc, 
Tapexoprcapev Thv ro1aóTnQv adtod avOdderav Kai pavidsdn «oi roAunp&v 
1póraow Onuooíq yevéoOar, Kai Tod émCntnBEvtoc map’ abdtod vexpod eic 
uécov axGEvToc 1apovoíq HUdv re xod rGv EvdoEOTATWV &pxóvtov Kal TAÁBOVG 
ToU diAoxpíotov Aaod, Kai kac Exeivoc mpoétetve TÒ ToLodtov abtod doebec 
ovvtaypa émteberkas xol mAcioTnv dpav, óonv abtdc &foóAsro, &moràc TH 
TOOTH VEKPG xol émyOvpicac Kad’ Eavtov črep Evdproev, Éoc ob abtoc 
eine ndtv 8óvao0o1 roiv, — mc yàp Av Kai &Bóvaro PrAaabnudv eic Ocóv 
Övváue émtedciv; — ovveidouev robtov óc AaoTAdVOV Kal &rarEGva Kol 
mpdoSnaov aipetixdv Táne iepatixiic ráEeóc Te Kal Aevrovpyíac yvuvoOfjvoa. 
Mansi, vol. xi, col. 609E-612A. The extant version of the Life of bishop Leo of Katania 
includes an incident specifically dated by the hagiographer to the reign of Constantine 
IV that may contain an echo of Polychronios’ public test of magic, ed. V. LatySev, 
Hagiographica Graeca Inedita (St. Petersburg 1914). Pages 12-28 include a purported 
letter of a governor of Sicily to the emperor Constantine and his son, Justinian (18- 
19) complaining that the antics of a magician, Heliodoros, were upsetting the populace. 
Heliodoros is summoned to Constantinople, where he is made to account for his actions 
in front of the emperors and the people near the hippodrome. Two shortened versions 
mention Leo and Constantine as emperors (Leo III and Constantine V, or Leo V and 
Constantine/Smbat) in Synaxarium Constantinopolitanae [= Propylaeum ad Acta 
Sanctorum quotquot toto orbe coluntur (AASS)|, November, cols. 479-80. A short 
Latin version of the Life exists in AASS, February 3, cols. 226-8. On these texts, see 
Hans-Georg Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich. 
Byzantinisches Handbuch 2/1. (Munich 1959) 799; David Turner, ‘The Politics of 
Despair: The Plague of 746-747 and Iconoclasm in the Byzantine Empire', Annual of 
the British School of Archaeology at Athens 85 (1990) 431 ff. I still associate the Life 
with a text that could be interpreted as supporting iconoclasm but now think that it 
may, indeed, originate in stories circulating in the late seventh century. See Khazdan, 
Byzantine Literature, chapter on ‘Leo of Katania'. 

119. Mansi, vol. xi, col. 612B. 
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* Polychronios evidently moves in military circles, since he is 
accused of corrupting many of the philochristos laos (implying 
‘soldiers’ in general!) in ‘recent years’; and he witnesses his ‘vision’ 
at Chrysopolis, a noteworthy military base. 

* Although Polychronios is accused of corrupting the soldiers, it 
appears that soldiers (? of the Anatolikon) urged him on to proclaim 
‘the single will and Theandric energy’. These members of the military 
were expressing their anxieties in theological terms. But Polychronios 
may have been humiliated in front of the ‘Philochristoi’ excubitors 
or even Opsikion reserves, thus complementing the rough picture we 
already have of rivalry between these units and the Anatolikon. In 
likening Polychronios to Simon Magus, his ‘heresy’ was associated 
with magic, and monothelitism isolated from the forum of polite 
theological discourse." 

* Polychronios was an old man, who evidently had something of 
a reputation as a champion of monothelitism. He appears to have 
been purposely selected for humiliation because he was, to say the 
least, slightly eccentric and could be exploited to ridicule the 
monothelite cause and its then most important leader, the patriarch 
Makarios of Antioch.'? More significantly, however, I think that he 
was selected also to make a ‘triad’ out of the monothelite ‘heresiarchs’ 
at the council, namely Makarios, Steven and now Polychronios. The 
council's final statement during session fifteen is clearly meant to 
recall, and rebut, similar calls from the army in support of a trinity 
of emperors: ‘ù Tp1àc Tobc Tp&ic KaBEiAEV’.'? Such an association 


120. See note 99 above. 

121. Comparisons with the iconophile treatment of the last iconoclast patriarch John 
the Grammarian are clearly apparent. See, for example, Kathleen Corrigan, Visual 
Polemics in the Ninth-Century Byzantine Psalters (Cambridge 1992) 27-8. 

122. In the Logos given by the council to the emperor, Polychronios is described as 
*viymóppova Kal Anprjoavtra yépovra TOV robe vekpobc Eyeípeiv ErayyeAAÓuevov 
Kol TH un êysípeiv yeAdpevov.’ Mansi, vol. xi, col. 665A-B. Romily Jenkins’ 
interpretation of these events, (see note 2 above) is, to say the least, misleading. Far 
from being an indication of the superstitious nature of clergy, administrators and soldiers 
at the time, they represent a farcical show, engineered precisely to denigrate the perceived 
‘superstitions’ of the monothelite opposition. In this, the council foreshadows the canons 
adopted in the Fifth-Sixth Council of 691/2 against ‘superstitious’ practices. 

123. See note 119 and text. 
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would have been readily made in the mind of anyone in the thick of 
affairs at that precise moment. 

Session sixteen of the council (9 August, with the emperor and 
Theodore of Koloneia still absent) begins with the monothelite 
presbyter Constantine of Apameia making his views known to the 
fathers. Constantine introduces himself, but at the very outset of his 
delivery rebukes the council for not having heard him earlier. Had it 
done so, ‘we would not have suffered what we have this year in the 
war with the Bulgars’. His attempts to address the council had failed, 
presumably before April 681. He suggests that disunity and a lack 
of understanding and love had prevailed in the Church. He mentions 
a wish that a meeting of unity (henotikon) could take place where 
monothelites and dyothelites could mix freely and without sadness.’ 
He had petitioned Theodore the strategos to address the assembly, 
but to no avail until now. Standing, now, in front of the synod, he 
stated that he would submit his confession of faith in Syriac, and the 
fathers could translate it into Greek (Graikisti). The council, however, 
stated that since he had delivered his appeal in Greek, he should 
submit his written confession in that language as well. They also 
asked for information as to how the proposed henotikon should take 
place. Constantine asks a few day's leave to undertake this task, but 
provides a verbal confession of faith, part of which is missing in the 
extant manuscripts. A theological interrogation follows, and it is 
established that Constantine's views are in agreement with the disgraced 
ex-patriarch of Antioch, Makarios. At this point the unfortunate 
presbyter is shown the door under a hail of anathemas.'?^ This took 


124. Mansi, vol. xi, col. 6177, * ... n0éAnca yàp amd àpxfjc eioeAO€iv eic tv 
ovvodov Kal rapakaAÉoat, iva yévnroa eiprivn, iva Tí mote Evwrikov yévntar 
tic uécov, koi un8& Exeivor BAiBwvtar unde &keivoi, Tovtéotiv ot Aéyovrec Ev 
0éAnua Kai ot Aéyovrec úo OgAr(uara." See van Dieten, 141. It does not seem 
likely that Constantine was in Apameia when he heard of the campaign, cf. Haldon, 
Seventh Century, 123. 

125. Leontsini, ‘Opnokevtikéc zezoi0rjoeic ...’, 86-7, implies that Constantine 
had demanded the creed to be written in Syriac, as well as Greek for the benefit of 
the soldiers. In fact, he simply wished to provide his own statement of belief in Syriac, 
to be translated by the council since he felt his Greek was not good enough. There is 
no direct evidence that he was specifically charged with representing military interests 
at the council, although I would guess that this may well have been the case. 
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up most of the session. The little remaining time involved a failed 
attempt by George, patriarch of Constantinople, to save his immediate 
predecessors’ memories from being anathematised. Eventually, he 
decided to accept the findings of the ‘majority’. George sat back to 
listen to the praises of Constantine IV: a New Marcian, a New 
Justinian, a New Theodosios. Then came a string of anathemas, and 
praise for the orthodox synod and the orthodox Senate. The sixth 
ecumenical council, as it turned out, failed to discuss the pros and 
cons of monothelitism. By now, the fathers opposed any faction that 
even considered debate. 

The context of Polychronios’ vision may be that of preparations 
for the Bulgar campaign of Summer, 681, discussed above. That of 
Constantine of Apameia's address may have been unrest at Chrysopolis 
in the wake of the campaign. I have already suggested that Constantine 
IV was perhaps not aware of the momentous nature of Asparuch's 
arrival with his Bulgars south of the Danube. He had just been flattered 
by exotic embassies congratulating him on his 'victory' over the 
Arabs. In 681, anything Constantine did he did from a position of 
perceived strength. Although the evidence is circumstantial, I suggest 
that Constantine exploited a series of parallel events (which may have 
included gout and suspicion of a plot in the capital"5) to silence a 
potentially greater enemy than the Bulgars: the monothelite troops 
of the thematic armies. 


The deposition of the co-emperors Tiberios and Herakleios 
In September, 681, the co-emperors Tiberios and Herakleios were 
deposed and their noses were slit. Their names appear for the last 


126. Stratos suspected the manner Constantine left for Mesembria. He hypothesised 
that a plot had been hatched in Constantinople, perhaps with the support of the 
co-emperors. Others have attributed the emperor's peculiar action to impatience to get 
the council settled before monothelite agitators stirred up trouble, both in the Church 
and in the army.In general, Stratos, vol. v, 108 ff., 123 ff., 139 ff. Stratos cites (139-40 
and note 548) later sources (Leo Grammatikos, Theodore Melitenos) which relate that 
the co-emperors were mutilated because of involvement in a plot, but this can hardly 
serve as reliable evidence. 
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time in the acts of the sixth ecumenical council in the final sessions, 
(seventeenth and eighteenth) on the sixteenth of the month, but not 
on the Horos issued just thereafter.” To examine the deposition, we 
must return to the problematic passage in Theophanes dated wrongly, 
as we have seen, to AM 6161. The troops of the Anatoliks at 
Chrysopolis, after voicing their Trinitarian slogan, were tricked by 
the emperor into allowing their leaders to enter the city to consult 
with the Senate about their demands. Constantine then executed the 
ringleaders and sent the remaining soldiers back to their homes (eic 
ta 181) in the thema of the Anatolikon. Theodore of Koloneia, 
komes of the Opsikion, helped to dupe the ringleaders. If these events 
indeed took place after summer of 681 (which all the evidence 
indicates they must have), then the Anatoliks involved must have 
been fresh back from their traumatic ordeal in Moesia. Brooks, 
however, dates this ‘revolt’ to the end of 681 or the beginning of the 
following year.’ Trouble appears to have been brewing, however, 
before the council finished its deliberations. 

Some Syriac sources, chiefly Michael the Syrian, Bar Hebraeus 
and Agapios'? have been discussed by Brooks and Stratos with regard 
to the passage in Theophanes under discussion. Michael the Syrian 
states that in 669/70, Constantine required that all his subjects recognise 
as co-emperors his brothers, whose busts appeared on the coinage. 
After having quelled the revolt in Sicily and challenged the strength 
of the Arabs, he attempted to bribe persons of authority to accept 
the deposition of his brothers and, instead, to acclaim his son Justinian. 


127. Brooks noted that the initial letters sent by the emperor to the pope Donus and 
the patriarch George do not mention the names of Tiberios and Herakleios. He regards 
these as personal rather than official missives, and points out that papal replies included 
the names of all three emperors. Brooks, ‘Brothers ...’, 50. On the other hand, the 
fact that Constantine's 'private documents' excluded the names of his brothers already 
in 679/8 may reflect an early intention to remove them eventually, or perhaps even 
disassociate himself privately from his ‘monothelite’ brothers. 

128. Brooks, ‘Brothers ...,’, 50. 

129. See note 5, and Agapius de Mendbidj, Kittab al-Unvan, ed. and trans. A. Vasiliev, 
in PO, vol. viii, 494. 

130. Brooks, ‘Brothers ...,’; Stratos, vol. v, 138 ff. who also cites the Greek sources 
of the Chronicle of 1234 (ed. Chabot, CSCO) 225, and George Monachus, ed. C. de 
Boor (Leipzig 1904) 728, which mostly repeats Theophanes. 
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A certain Leo is mentioned as being one of the ‘leaders’ of the soldiers 
(? Anatoliks) who opposed this development. Following Leo’s bitter 
harangue to the Senate, the emperor ordered that his tongue, hands 
and feet be severed. Right up to the execution of his sentence (whatever 
that may have been), he kept shouting (?) that if the Trinity rule in 
heaven, this must take place on earth as well.’ Brooks paraphrases 
the continuation of Michael’s entry as follows: 


Constantine then called the most prominent men (the Senate?) together and 
said to his brothers, ‘What do you term me? your brother or your emperor? 
If you term me emperor, I will call you my brothers: but if you term me 
brother, I shall know you for my enemies’; to which they answered, ‘We do 
not refuse to term you elder and superior brother, but we will never term you 
our emperor, since we are emperors with you.’ The senators, however, in 
whom they trusted for support, had been won over by Constantine’s presents, 
and they were deposed and he reigned alone.'? 


The passage sounds apocryphal (echoes of the tribulations of 
Maximos the Confessor, perhaps?)'* On the other hand, here once 
again we have a reference to: unrest amongst thematic troops (? of 
the Anatolikon); repressive measures on the emperor’s part; and the 
curious slogan invoking a trinity on earth as it is in heaven. Also, 
as Brooks pointed out, the Syriac sources at least recognise that the 
two co-emperors had been crowned, and thus represent a more accurate 
source than Theophanes.™ 

Why was Constantine IV angry with the weary soldiers? Because 
they had disobeyed his explicit orders while besieging the Bulgar 
fortification? Or had they indeed been involved in a conspiracy as 


131. Brooks, ‘Brothers ...’, 44-5; Kaegi, Unrest, 168 appears to accept this story as 
historical fact, citing Theophanes 352, and stating that Leo was the strategos of the 
Anatolikon theme. No such identification is made in Vlyssidou, 'OEMA 
ANATOAIKON’, who makes no mention of the episode, probably for good reason. 

132. Brooks, ‘Brothers ...', 45, quoting Michael the Syrian, book xi, chapter xiii (ed. 
Chabot, vol. ii, 455-6). 

133. Where the mysterious Leo comes into all this must remain a matter for conjecture. 
He may have denounced the Senate in 669 or 681. If he existed at all, he must have 
been one of ‘tà zpwteia’ who was tricked into the capital and impaled. 

134. Brooks, ‘Brothers ...', 45-7. Theophanes was acquainted with versions of the 
eastern sources. 
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some later eastern Roman chroniclers and modern historians have 
suggested? No concrete evidence can be put forward for a revolt. In 
the instance recorded in Theophanes and that in the Syriac chronicles 
represented by Michael the Syrian, the emperor seems to have been 
enraged by nothing more innocuous than our Trinitarian ditty. If the 
Syriac tradition has any credence, perhaps one of the leaders of the 
Anatoliks — Leo — was in fact introduced to the Senate, and railed 
against the emperor in front of them, stating that Constantine was 
but one of three emperors, and could not alter the ways of old by 
ruling in splendid isolation and reversing the policies of earlier 
emperors (i.e. monothelitism). All this is hypothetical, of course, but 
it seems to fit with the remaining evidence we have. In other words, 
there seems to have been some association in the minds of the thematic 
troops of the Trinity with the status quo of the Heraklid dynasty. 
Constantine IV's single-minded wish to emulate the autocracy of 
Justinian came in direct conflict with this Trinitarian metaphor. 

In order to find incontrovertible proof of their association of 
legitimacy with a Trinity of emperors, the Anatoliks — the lucky 
ones at least — had to reach no further than their coin pouch. The 
imagery on the coinage of the Heraklid dynasty before 680, including 
even the coins issued by Herakleios the Elder in Carthage prior to 
his son's expedition to Constantinople in 608-10, was primarily 
dynastic.’ Portraits of emperors and co-emperors frequently totaled 
three or, as in the late coinage of Herakleios, three on the reverse 
and a suitably bearded ‘Father’ figure on the obverse. The stepped 
cross (cross-potent on three steps), originally introduced by Tiberius 
II, the godfather of Maurice, symbolised the power of Christ, but a 
power based on the Holy Trinity (three steps). 


135. For an overview, see Philip Grierson, Byzantine Coinage, (Washington D.C. 
1999) 7-8, 13, 19-20, 26, 29-30, 38. 

136. The cross on globe was also a frequent motif. Note that what appears at times 
to be a cross potent on four steps can also be interpreted as a cross potent on three. 
The cross bar of the lower arm of the cross simply appears to be a fourth step. The + 
and T marks in the field on Class I folles minted in Carthage (Grierson, Catalogue, 
520) may just be another way of representing the stepped cross, given that the symbolic 
T (a tripartite sign and the first letter of the word triada) could stand in for the three 
steps. Grierson states that the T has no obvious explanation, and any suggestion on 
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Philip Grierson has established a chronological sequence for the 
extant coinage of Constantine IV based on the presence or absence 
of the co-emperors on the reverse.” 

Bar Hebreus states that ‘Constantine [c. 669] commanded that the 
Rhémaye should be subject to him and his brothers Tiberius and 
Heraklé equally, and the effigies of the three of them should be 
(stamped) on the dinars’.'* Grierson goes on to argue that Constantine 
later deposed his brothers, ‘but had to bow to a popular reaction in 
their favour; since there was a Trinity in Heaven, so the cry went, it 
was appropriate that there should be one on earth. They were therefore 
restored, but in due course, having executed the leaders of the 
opposition, Constantine deposed them again, this time cutting off 
their noses in order to prevent their return to power.''? 

This reading of events is based on an ingenious interpretation of 
Constantine's coinage. To quote Grierson: 


(1) at Constantinople the solidi are undated, but a new and much improved 
type of bust (Class IV) was introduced at the time of Constantine's assumption 
of sole power. This in itself throws no light on the date, but it is significant 
in the light of what occurred elsewhere; 


(2) at Syracuse a bust copied from the imperial Constantinopolitan design 
already appears on some solidi on which the brothers also appear; 


(3) at Carthage there are dated solidi of Class III, showing Constantine and 
his brothers, with indictional dates E (676/7), S (677/8), Z (678/9), H (679/80), 
© (680/1), and I (681/2). These dates are quite compatible with the deposition 
of the brothers in October or November 681. But there are also solidi dated 
O, with a bust copied from that of Class IV of Constantinople, on which the 
effigies of the brothers are not shown, and which must therefore have been 
struck after their first deposition. 


the present author's part must remain pure conjecture. On the other hand, Grierson 
also states that ‘elaborate double meanings seem often to have been welcome to the 
management of Byzantine mints' (ibid., 518). On the cross motif, see André Grabar, 
L'Iconoclasme byzantin (Paris? 1984) 150 ff. Watermarks on Egyptian parchment also 
included a cross or invocation of the Holy Trinity, see Stratos, vol. vi, 43. 

137. Grierson, Catalogue, 512-23. 

138. Grierson, Catalogue, 513, note 6. Trans. Wallis-Budge, Chronography, 101. 
Also, Michael the Syrian, Chronique, book ix, chapter 13 (ed. Chabot) 454. 

139. Grierson, Catalogue, 513. 
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The implication of this is clearly that Heraclius and Tiberius were deposed 
before the Council opened in the late summer of 680, and that Constantine’s 
Class IV was introduced at the same time. This would explain the existence 
of the Carthaginian solidi of the ninth Indiction on which the brothers do not 
appear: they would have been struck between September and November 680. 
There followed the reaction in their favour, so that their names appear in the 
Acts of the Council and their effigies on dated solidi of Carthage of Indictions 
© (September 680/August 681) and I (September 681/August 682) and on 
solidi of Syracuse on which they are associated with the ‘improved’ type of 
bust. Finally, after the close of the Council, they were deposed again before 
December 681. The only difficulty is that if the ‘improved’ bust of Constantine 
were introduced at Constantinople in 680, one would expect it to have been 
used at the mint on coins struck in 680/1 during the temporary restoration of 
the brothers, and no such coins are known. One possible explanation is that 
their effigies were not replaced on the coinage of the capital, in which case 
the terminal date 681 for the bulk of the joint coinage of the reign would 
have to be moved back from 681 to 680; the other is that such coins simply 
remain to be discovered. On the whole it seems best to adhere to 681 as 
marking the dividing line in the coinage of the reign, while recognising the 
slight element of difficulty which this involves.” 


Grierson associates the new bust of Constantine (which pays homage 
to the coin busts of the fifth and sixth century) to a ‘new’, ‘improved’ 
type. Indeed, the military imagery used to describe Constantine in 
the lauds of the sixth ecumenical council may be associated with the 
new coinage." But the ‘improved’ bust need not necessarily be 
associated with a new type cut to mark his sole rule simply because 
it appears by itself on some issues. 

The dated Carthage solidi present another problem. If the coins of 
the ninth indiction (September 680 — August 681) include the 


140. Ibid., 513-14. 

141. See, for instance, the Logos of the council to the emperor, Mansi, vol. xi, col. 
668B, where passages in Ephesians (6.14; 6.17) are alluded to, *xoipe, móc véa 
'"Póun KovoravrivoónoAiu;, 5e8o&aouévn T Tod Kpatove òvóuati, idov 6 
Baciretc cov moróraToc GAAG Kal avdperdTatoc, Kai AnwETaL TavOTAiav 
tiv CnAwtikyy adtod Sivapty, £vebócaro Oópaxa Sikaootvny KOL óciórnrao, 
mepiéBeto xópuOa dpdvnowy TÒ TGv &perGv okorevrtrjpiov ko Ovpgóv &veAdpero 
THY &xaragudxnrov 0sooéfeiav Tovto1c KaBomACduEVOV KaTid01 TODTOV TO 
BapBapov Kal cic 16 Ociov &AzíCouev dadomOvdov àxOrjoeroi tH SeomdCovTt’ 
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‘improved’ bust of the emperor, but not the brothers, then this, it is 
said, must be proof that the co-emperors were deposed — albeit for 
a short while — in 680/1. How can this be reconciled with the 
argument followed in the present article that the deposition of the 
brothers took place in the wake of the Bulgar debacle and at the very 
end of the sixth ecumenical council, and therefore could not have 
happened in 680? 

Grierson’s evidence shows that it is not impossible that Constantine 
removed his brothers from the coinage (perhaps tentatively first in 
the West, and only later in the East). On the other hand, if he did 
so he was killing a symbol, not necessarily deposing or mutilating 
his kin. Only when that symbol refused to die in the wake of 
disturbances in the capital in late 681 did Constantine proceeded to 
mutilate and remove the co-emperors themselves. I would therefore 
date the conversation between Constantine IV and his brothers 
recounted by Michael the Syrian (see above, note 132 and text) to 
the period between Constantine’s attempt to remove the brothers’ 
images from the coinage and their ultimate deposition. The troops 
of the Anatolikon may have been pleading for the co-emperors’ 
reinstatement when they made their protest (? at Chrysopolis). Is 
there any evidence of this unrest in the council’s (contemporary) 
documents? I think there is in the acts of the sixth ecumenical council. 

In the sentence that comes immediately after the denunciation of 
Polychronios cited in note 119 above, we read a passage of curious 
Greek that is obviously an attempt to use a series of puns or double 
meanings. Included in the general denunciations are: ‘kai m&vtTAac 
Tove Osparícavrac rj OeuaríGCovrac, fj OeuatiCerv toAuaSvtTac 
èv OécAnua xol uíav &m TAC oixovouníac Xpiotod thv 
&vépyetav.''? Are the themata being alluded to here in a play on 


142. See note 121 above, on possible evidence for an attempt to displace the 
co-emperors in c. 680. 
143. Mansi, vol. xi, col. 665B. 
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words? One of the meanings of Oeuatifetv is cited by Du Cange™ 
as divining the future from the stars, a context which would suit the 
anti-superstitious attack on Polychronios' antics. Other meanings 
(Liddell and Scott) suitably include 'to be arbitrarily assumed'. Here, 
we just may have a clear association of the themata with monothelitism, 
and this in the context of Polychronios, the eccentric old mascot of 
the troops at Chysopolis. 

One further piece of evidence may, I think, clarify the position of 
the emperor with regard to his armies and his power. What appears 
just another theological document, the edict issued by Constantine 
IV to his laos can serve as an appropriate full stop to this paper." 

The edict was set up in the third narthex of Hagia Sophia, ‘next 
to the so-called dikymbalon’. Only Constantine's name appears, and 
so the co-emperors had already been deposed. The edict is specifically 
directed to all the philochristos laos resident in Constantinople. 
Towards the end of the document, a directive is given, prefixed with 
the Latin Sancimus directing citizens not to espouse monothelite 
doctrine. The ‘division that once [afflicted] the philochristoi gives 


144. C. du F. du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae Graecitatis 
(Lyon 1688) col. 489, citing Constantine Porphyrogenitos, DAI, cap. 16. E. A. Sophocles, 
Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, ed. J. H. Thayer (New York 
1887 and 1893) includes ‘to collocate’, ‘to adopt, to assume as real that which has 
no existence'. It may be that mss of the acts of the council actually write the form 
*OcpnavítCovrac' for 'Oguaritovrac'. 'Oeuavitovrac' is, as far as I can tell, unknown 
in Greek texts, and appears to this author to be a play on the words thema and mania. 
Mansi and the 1761 edition of the councils made by Sp. Melias (IIpakrix& Twv 
Otkovyevikóv Lvvddwv, reprint ed. Holy Skete of St. Anne, Mt. Athos, 1986, and 
apparently not simply a copy of Mansi) read ‘OeuaviCovtac’, and this may have 
been corrected as a scribal error by Riedinger in his edition, without comment in the 
apparatus. (There are instances of spelling *mistakes' in the Mansi reading of the mss 
corrected in the ACO edition, but with no reference made in the apparatus). I have 
not been able to check the mss on this matter, and it must remain open. 

145. Mansi, vol. xi, col. 697-712. 

146. This ‘third narthex’ is described by E. Antoniades, Ex@paoic rnc Ayíac 
Xodíoc (Athens 1907-9) vol. ii, 156-8 as the North-East gallery, the dikymbalon being 
identified with the two saucer like vaults therein. A more likely identification, in the 
present author's view, is with the west gallery. This would fit more closely the letter 
of the edict's title, which states that the ‘so-called’ dikymbalon was near (plésion) the 
gallery. 
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way to concord’. If one is to be philochristos, one can only follow 
the line of the Orthodox. There is one Lord, one faith, one baptism 
and now one Church in God. Punishments for rejecting this Orthodoxy 
includes removal from holy offices for priests and disgrace for monks; 
demotion and confiscation of property for officials of state; and exile 
from the city for ordinary citizens. The latter directives appear to 
suggest that the philochristos laos Constantine is addressing may not 
be meant exclusively to be the army. Nevertheless, we can expect 
that plenty of soldiers read the document, and the emperor had them 
clearly in mind when he ordered it be drawn up. 

It would be understandable were the edict simply to repeat, more 
or less, the Horos of the council, which had been signed ratified at 
the end of the deliberations. The edict, however, is a very different 
document, and draws perhaps on allusions in papal letters to the emperor. 

Constantine stresses that not only had imperial authority been 
established by God, but also that the emperor is in a way consecrated 
by God, and is suspended between heaven and earth.” Constantine 
has been entrusted to preserve the faith unshaken. Christ the great 
king had given the emperor his sceptre. Highly theological in nature, 
the edict serves almost as a short manual of Chalcedonian Christianity. 
There is no room to analyse the document here, although this remains 
a desideratum. One significant point should be underscored, however. 

After recounting the various heresies over time, Constantine reaches 
the present, and mentions the trio of Makarios, Steven and Polychronios 
(‘he [who] grew old and grey in heresy’). The people had been misled 
and divided; to an extent that even barbarians had failed to achieve, a 
reference no doubt to the Bulgars. Constantine, however, following his 
predecessors (who escaped censure at the council) has now returned 
peace to the church, something that represented his chief priority. The 
emperor wished now to confirm the council’s Horos in this edict. 
Constantine’s summary of the creed begins with a long exposition on 


147. Mansi, xi, col. 697. One is struck by the language of imperial conceit in the 
acts, since it reflects language similar to that the popes themselves were to adopt in 
the following century or two. See also the general remarks by Peter Llewellyn, ‘The 
Roman Church on the outbreak of Iconoclasm’, in A. A. M. Bryer and Judith Herrin, 
eds., Iconoclasm (Birmingham 1977) 29-34. 
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the Holy Trinity. This passage not only sets forth the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, but does so in a manner which vigorously challenges the 
charge that Christians worshiped three gods. The Trinity must be 
considered as One in essence and only Three in its particular qualities 
or manifestations (idiotétes).'? If the context of the time is taken into 
account, this passage could a/so be regarded as an attack on those who 
associated the Trinity with imperial power, implying a division of 
power rather than insisting on the ultimate authority of an essentially 
unitary nature: the power of the emperor. Such, it would seem, were 
many of the soldiers, especially the Anatoliks. Their Trinitarian 
interpretation of imperial rule, and the monothelitism which accompanied 
it was a dangerous mixture with a great many implications. 


Conclusion and Ramifications 

The broader context of developments in imperial ideology during the 
seventh century have been discussed elsewhere. Eschewing a broad 
perspective, this article has homed in on a specific moment and certain 
events that underscored Constantine IV's assertion of imperial power 
on the model of Justinian. These events include the revolts of Saborios 
and Mezizios, unrest amongst troops of the Anatolikon in 668 (?) 
and 681 where the Trinitarian slogan was aired, the campaign against 
Asparuch's Bulgars, the sixth ecumenical council, and the deposition 
of the co-emperors Tiberios and Herakleios. 

The revolts of Saborios and Mezizios reveal that the eastern troops 
were anxious about their position in Asia Minor rather than interested 
in supporting an imperial presence in the West. Asia Minor had rapidly 
become the epicentre of empire." Furthermore, this had taken place 


148. Mansi, vol. xi, col. 700-01. 

149. E.g. Mansi, vol. xi, col. 700E, uovàc yàp óc Anas rj Tpiàc &viCouévn 
0sórnri Kai Tpiàc wo àAnOGc n uovàc Siaipotuevn taic i&idtnoi, Kai où 
uepiGouévm Tfj GioióTn i. Note that there does not seem to be any direct similarity 
between this Trinitarian excursus and other passages from documents in the council. 
A much shorter, but only vaguely similar, exposition of the Trinity appears in pope 
Agatho's long letter to the emperor, Mansi, vol. xi, col. 233-86. 

150. See especially Haldon, ‘Constantine of Justinian?’, op. cit., for a lucid overview. 

151. In this context, a climate appears to have been developing in the second quarter 
of the seventh century that favoured an institution such as the much debated military 
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because of the presence there of the three themata: the Anatolikon, 
Armeniakon, and Thrakesion. To an ambitious emperor such as 
Constantine IV — and later his son — such a situation could be 
regarded as a potential threat to the ideal of a single God-appointed 
emperor. In 681, Constantine IV wished to restore universality to his 
empire after a long period of Anatolian imbalance, during which the 
empire had been fighting for its life. He may have wished to play 
the Western card against that of ‘Asia Minor of the Themes’. Such 
a move is underscored by the sixth ecumenical council, with its 
deference to the papacy and anti-Syrian tone. Constantine consciously 
modeled himself on Justinian the Great in order to propagate his 
vision of autocratic rule over all aspects of life.'? 

The emperor, however, had companions in power in the form of 
the co-emperors Tiberios and Herakleios, who together with Constantine 
formed the ‘Trinity’ of emperors invoked by the Anatolikon troops 
during disturbances in 668/8 (?) and 681. The existence of co-emperors 
was a long Heraklid tradition, and the existence of three or even more 
emperors on the coinage had become a feature prior to 680. 

For the soldiers of the themata in 681, the persons of Tiberios and 
Herakleios may have been unimportant. What is significant is the 
numerical idea of order that their existence represented. By insisting 
on the rule of three emperors the troops were endorsing a vision of 
imperial rule that differed from Constantine IV's Justinianic concept 
of one God, one empire, and one emperor. The co-emperors were 
deposed and mutilated in September, 681, during or following the 
final session of the sixth ecumenical council. 

Significantly, the said council hardly discussed the monothelite 
question in depth. Instead, the Orthodox line was stated and then 
imposed over the heads of monothelite prelates who requested debate, 


holdings of later times, although I do not want to open this matter here. Suffice it to 
say that lingering members of the senatorial class would find a challenge in such a 
development, especially at a time — the 680's — when things appeared to be on the 
mend for the empire. See Martha Gregoriou-Ioannidou, XrparoAoyía xat ‘Eyyera 
Xtpaiwtixy Iotokrnoía oro Bu€dvtio (Thessaloniki 1989) for a useful summary 
of the problem, and 42 ff. in particular. 

152. See in general Winkelmann, ‘Byzantinischen Staat’, 171 ff; Haldon, ‘Ideology’, 
182 ff. 
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such as Makarios of Antioch. Also, the arguments of the Syrian 
Constantine of Apameia in favour of an henotikon — which appear 
to reflect the Anatoliks’ ‘faith in three’ rather than ‘one’ — were 
curtly rejected. The emperor was lauded in highly emotive language 
as the mediator between Christ and humankind. In the Edict issued 
after the council, the concept of one God was underscored in order 
to eliminate any misunderstandings that a naive understanding of the 
Trinity could foster; namely tritheism. The Edict, furthermore, was 
directed to the soldiers, amongst others, perhaps specifically to the 
themata. Just as the symbolic imagery of three emperors (expressed 
on the coinage) had to be explained as not involving three centres 
of power, so the Trinity had to be explained in terms which bordered 
on unitarian teaching. To highlight this numerical war of wits, three 
monothelite leaders (Makarios, Steven and Polychronios) were grouped 
together as a trinity of iniquity for condemnation by the council. 

Taking the above into account, it is important to stress the triumphal 
mood of the early 680’s, because no move could be made to control 
the themata by a weak emperor. With the exception of Herakleios’ 
short lived triumph at Jerusalem in 629, no other emperor since 
Justinian in 532 (Belisaurius’ triumph after the North Africa campaign) 
had actually been in the favourable position that Constantine IV 
enjoyed in 680/81, and no Bulgar chief was going to spoil his fun. 

Most scholars date the second stage of thematic organisation to 
between 681 and 685. This development, however, involved less the 
extension or fine tuning of the theme system, and more the weakening 
of the previously powerful triad of thematic armies that had threatened 
to disrupt the God-given unity of the power of the sole emperor. 
Therefore by 687, and Justinian II’s letter to the pope, a very different 
world of military provinces appears. It is no longer confined to Asia 
Minor. The theme of Thrace appears for the first time. In 695, Hellas 
appears as a thema as well. And the Opsikion may have been rewarded 
for its loyalty to Constantine IV's cause by being honoured with the 
epithet of theophylaktos.'*? 


153. This appears for the first time in the sources in 687. See Brandes, ‘Phillipos’. 
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One final point to conclude. Christianity was now under attack by 
Islam. If the Islamic Allah was essentially the same Old Testament 
God of Abraham, then the position of the Christians was seriously 
undermined. One could negotiate a conversion quite easily from one 
religion to the other. Amongst the Romans, there may just have arisen, 
therefore, a popular notion — reflected in the Trinitarian slogan — 
that the difference between the Christian and the Moslem God could 
be summarised in terms of Three versus One. This concept of Trinity 
obviously differentiated the Christian God from the strictly 
monotheistic God of Islam. But if taken to extremes it was, naturally, 
deemed heretical, even by the most ‘heretical’ of Christian heresies.“ 

Christians had been challenged by Islam to provide a more succinct 
explanation for the Christ that they worshipped. It had to be shown 
by theologians and imperial agents opposed to the naive ultra- 
Trinitarian concept of God that predominated amongst the rank and 
file of the thematic armies, that the Christ venerated by the Christians 
was not simply a ‘Son’ in the literal sense of the word, but God 
Himself. Amongst others, Cyril of Alexandria had taught that Christ 
shares the two natures, but He hypostatically is God. Belief in the 
incarnate Christ is not strictly the same as belief in the God of Israel. 
This echoes the later controversy of Manuel I Komnenos and his 
theologians over Moslem conversion formulas.'5 In a sense, no matter 
how modern and ecumenical the latter emperor may have been, his 
theologians were more true to their tradition in rejecting that the 
Moslem God could also be a Christian one; because Christ Himself, 
the visible Christ, is God. In other words, the hypostatic union 
expounded at Chalcedon, and especially by Justinian I at the fifth 
ecumenical council of 553, had to be taken to its logical conclusion. 
Furthermore, this God can be seen, as becomes dramatically evident 
in the coinage of Justinian II. Three in One had at this crucial moment 


154. It would do well to note that so-called monophysitism is not at all akin to 
Islam, given that the single nature of Christ, as God, is completely anathema to Islamic 
teaching. The ‘collapse’ of Christianity in the Middle East in the wake of the Arab 
invasions has absolutely nothing to do, theologically, with the pre-existing ‘monophysite’ 
leanings of its Roman inhabitants. 

155. M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire 1025-1204 (London and New York? 1997) 
264. 
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to be fully reinterpreted as One in Three. There is, I think, a link 
between the theological acrobatics of the edictum and the 82nd canon 
of the Fifth-Sixth Council just ten years later, which ordained that 
Christ be depicted not as a lamb but as a human being. Ramifications 
for later developments, including iconoclasm, are great.'* 


Athens/Birmingham 


156. See P. Brown, ‘A Dark Age Crisis: Aspects of the Iconoclastic Controversy’, 
reprinted from the EHR (1973) in ibid., Society and the Holy in Late Antiquity (Los 
Angeles 1982). 
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The Virgin’s help 
for Constantinople 


PAUL SPECKT 


In the last issue of this journal there appeared an article by Bissera 
Pentcheva' in which the author argued that before iconoclasm the 
cult of Mary knew no images, in particular in processions, and that 
in addition images of Mary had no significance as protector of the 
city? Such phenomena first appeared in the tenth century and were 
then projected back on the past. In order to examine this thesis we 
will need once again to review the sources. 

I. In the year 610 Heraclius arrives at the capital city with his 
fleet in order to depose Phocas. 

On board his flagship he has, in a case, an image of the Virgin 
Mary painted on cloth, which can be unrolled and shown to the enemy 
as the occasion demands. The sources are somewhat confused, but 
nevertheless permit a clear reconstruction.’ According to Pentcheva* 
it is unclear as to whether the image mentioned in Pisides’ account 
is ‘a real painted panel’ or a fiction, through which a connection to 
the myth of Perseus and Andromeda should be postulated. But here 
she overlooks the fact that Heraclius, in stark contrast to Perseus, 
saves not only one maiden, but whole cities, and through the fact 
that he TG popei rGv TapBEvwv* counterposes the image THC 
axpdvtov mapQévov. The connection with the legend arises from 


1. Bissera Pentcheva, ‘The supernatural protector of Constantinople: the Virgin and 
her icons in the tradition of the Avar siege’, BMGS 26 (2002) 2-41 (hereafter ‘Protector’). 

2. ‘Protector’ 39. 

3. Cf. P. Speck, Das geteilte Dossier. Beobachtungen zu den Nachrichten über die 
Regierung des Kaisers Herakleios und die seiner Sóhne bei Theophanes und Nikephoros 
(Poikila Byzantina 9. Bonn 1988) 54 n. 91. 

4. ‘Protector’ 16. 

5. Heraclias 2. 13-18 (in A. Pertusi, ed., Giorgio di Pisidia. Poemi 1. Panegirici 
Epici [Studia Patristica et Byzantina 7. Ettal 1959], 240-261). 

6 On Phocas as despoiler of maidens: cf. Das geteilte Dosier, 55-58. 
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the fact that Heraclius brings the image with him. Since Theophanes, 
who reports the same event, is independent of Pisides at this point, 
we have two witnesses. There is no ground for doubting the non- 
fictional nature of the image, although this is, of course, not an 
account of a procession.’ 

II. Pentcheva does not raise any doubts about the fact that the 
patriarch Sergios has images of the Virgin fixed to the city gates 
before the approach of the Avars in the siege of 626.? This is not a 
procession either, but the images are already apotropaic, even if not 
in the sense of a single picture of Mary protecting the city. 

Once the Avars have arrived, Sergios arranges a great procession 
on the land walls, in which an image of Christ is carried? Here we 
clearly have no image of the Virgin, and in this respect Pentcheva 
could have saved herself the trouble of mentioning the event. Since 
she does, however, some remarks become necessary. 

The motive for this procession is not simply an abstract protection 
of the city — there is a concrete reason: the Khagan, equipped in 
golden armour, had ridden along the land walls with his grandees, 
to demonstrate that the city was, in effect, already his. And the city, 
in the form of the patriarch and his clergy, responded with a procession 
with the image of Christ: I, Christ, protect this city. The procession 
was thus not simply an ordinary procession, but rather a grand gesture 
of the will to defend the city with God’s help, even though the 
emperor was absent." 


7. See n. 3. 

8. ‘Protector’, 11. Cf. on this P. Speck, Zufülliges zum Bellum Avaricum des Georgios 
Pisides (Misc. Byz. Monac. 24. Munich 1980) 64. 

9. Cf. Zufülliges (as in n. 8 above), 27-29; Pentcheva, ‘Protector’, 5-10. The 
Chronicon Paschale makes no mention of the procession, an omission which is probably 
to be explained through the mutilation of the manuscript. See P. Speck, ‘Die Interpretation 
des Bellum Avaricum und der Kater MexAeune', Varia II (Poikila Byzantina 6. Bonn 
1987), 371-402, at 388 (Engl. trans. in P. Speck, Understanding Byzantium. Studies 
in Byzantine historical sources, ed. Sarolta Takács [Aldershot 2003], XV). 

10. Cf. P. Speck, ‘Bilder und Bilderstreit’, in Byzanz. Die Macht der Bilder. Katalog 
zur Ausstellung im Dom-Museum Hildesheim, ed. M. Brandt and A. Effenberger 
(Hildesheim 1998), 56-67, at 57 (repr. in Varia VII [Poikila Byzantina 18. Bonn 2000], 
56). 
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The procession is presented as a lawsuit against the Khagan." Even 
Roman legal terminology is employed: for example in Bellum 
Avaricum, 379, where xoudetooc was probably presented by Pisides 
himself in the Latin form confessus, but was not understood when it 
was later reproduced in Greek as koudevooc.” In addition, Pentcheva 
proposes to read behind the term kvpía, at 366, the Latin curia, 
but via an initial Greek form kouria, later hypercorrected by a copyist 
to kyria. But kvpía is not a corruption of kovpía, since here again 
it is simply the Latin script that lies behind the orthography: CVRIA 
(V = U) becomes KYPIA (kvpía). Sometimes the reader is really 
surprised: according to Pentcheva," the nominative to trjc ypadric 
TC &ypódov is ‘the ypapÀ rfjc àypáþov’, which is ‘the image of 
the miracle that has occurred which is beyond the human capabilities 
to record and explain'. 

So much for the procession with the image of Christ. But the Virgin 
is, of course, centrally involved in the salvation of the city. Under 
threat from an approaching relief army commanded by the emperor's 
brothrer, Theodore, the Khagan decides to seize the city by a stratagem. 
Feint attacks would be launched along the length of the land walls, 
while numerous Slavs in small boats would sail down the Golden 
Horn and overwhelm the relatively weak sea walls along that shore. 
But the patrikios Bonos learns of the plan, and is able to intercept 
and sink the Slav boats just as they are off the church at Blachernai! 
The Avars withdraw." Immediately the legend begins to develop that 
the Virgin herself sallied forth from her church — which only in 617 
had been sacked by the Avars but which was now protected by the 
newly-constructed Heraclian wall — to destroy the Slav flotillas. The 
Virgin Mary had saved the city." 


11. On this interpretation see Speck, Zufülliges (n. 8 above), 27f. 

12. Cf. Speck, Zufadlliges, 28; Pentcheva, ‘Protector’, 7. 

13. Loc. cit. 

14. ‘Protector’, 5. 

15. For details, see Speck, Das. geteilte Dossier, 298-317. 

16. See n. 10; also Pentcheva, ‘Protector’, 5. This legend is not based around an 
image, of course. 
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The next event is the Arab siege of 717-718, during which, according 
to Pentcheva, a procession with an image of the Virgin is ‘most likely’ 
not mentioned." Let us look for ourselves! Probably in recollection 
of the procession of the patriarch Sergios in 626, the patriarch 
Germanus likewise decided to organize a procession on the walls, 
but this time with an image of the Virgin — because Mary herself 
had saved the city in the earlier siege. But while this procession was 
known until recently only from notices in the Synaxarion, in part 
seriously corrupted, * I have now been able to locate a contemporary 
text. The passage in question is found in the letter of pope Gregory 
II to the patriarch Germanus, sent after the latter had reported the 
result of the siege of 717-718. I do not wish to repeat the whole 
argument here,’ but merely to quote the key passage: Gregory 
congratulates the patriarch on the fact that he had decreed that the 
Cross was the leader in the camp of the empire of Christ. As usual, 
that is to be taken both as real and as a metaphor: the Cross is the 
leader in belief and the first warrior in battle, a role which it had 
held since the time of Constantine the Great. Then the text continues 
(Mansi xiii, 93B12-C2): cita xoi Thy ayiav eikóva TAC TAaVTWV 
6coToívnc Kal OvTWC Gyviic Bsouńropos (hast thou decreed that 
it should be leader) c TO zpóoowmov oi TAOVOIO1 ToD Aaod 
Atavevovotv (psalm 44.13). People turn to the image of the Virgin, 
therefore, which is leader in battle against the enemy as also — just 
like the Cross — in the camp of Christ. There then follows a long 


17. Pentcheva, ‘Protector’, 16. 

18. See, e.g., P. Speck, 'Klassizismus im 8. Jahrhundert? Die Homelie (sic) des 
Patriarchen Germanos über die Rettung Konstantinopels’, REB 44 (1986), Appendix: 
‘Die Synaxare der Belagerung Konstantinopels’, 226f. (English transl, ‘Classicism in 
the eighth century? The homily of Patriarch Germanos on the deliverance of 
Constantinople’, in Speck, Understanding Byzantium, XY); and idem, Kaiser Leon Ill. 
Die Geschichtswerke des Nikephoros und des Theophanes und der Liber Pontificalis, 
I (Poikila Byzantina 19. Bonn 2002), 284-298. See also Pentcheva, 'Protector', 23- 
26. 

19. See P. Speck, Artabasdos, der rechtgldubige Vorkdmpfer der göttlichen Lehren. 
Untersuchungen zur Revolte des Artabasdos und ihrer Darstellung in der byzantinischen 
Historiographie (Poikila Byzantina 2. Bonn 1981), Appendix II: ‘Der Brief Papst 
Gregors II. an den Patriarchen Germanos', 155-178. 
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interpolated section on the theology of images,” after which comes 
the expression tfjc brEpuaxov cov (Mansi xiii, 97D2), which 
persuaded me to see Germanus as the author of the second prooimion 
of the Akathistos hymn, composed following the Virgin’s protection 
during the siege. Furthermore, Mary is compared in the letter with 
Judith, who saved Israel, and praised as the oJupayoc of Germanus. 

This is all two-layered. The victory is a victory of the Virgin and 
of her image over the enemies and also a victory of belief, since 
Germanus had relied upon the strength of the Virgin. The camp of 
the kingdom of Christ (èv Ti rapeufoAf Tic Xpioro? fao stac) 
is the church of Christ and at the same time the city of Constantinople. 
Insofar as Byzantines spoke concretely in rhetorical contexts at all, 
there is thus in this section of the letter a reference to a procession 
with the Cross and the image of the Virgin on the land walls in the 
context of the Arab siege, in repetition of the procession of 626. 

Pentcheva understands all this as a metaphor: ‘the word eikóv is 
used more in the sense of image/personhood rather than a painted 
panel’.” At the end of the interpolation the interpolator writes: &ÀA' 
gic uéxpt Tovde (97D2f.). Pentcheva takes this to mean,” ‘as far as 
now', in a temporal sense, by which the author wanted to say that 
‘the examples of the labarum, the cross and the eixuv of the Virgin 
are intended to read as instances in the past before the Arab siege.’ 
Yet the interpolator continues: Kai &c TÒ zpoxeiuevov &ravéAOopuev, 
writing as though his interpolation comes from Gregory himself, who 
‘as far as here’, ‘up to this point’ (i.e. in his text) has been speaking 
about matters of image theology, but now returns to his theme, the 
help rendered by the Virgin and her image during the siege. On this 


20. From which Pentcheva concludes that the Cross and the image (she says labarum, 
Cross and image) are connected to the time before the siege. In particular, the Cross is 
here ‘an example from the past, when God helped his chosen people’ (‘Protector’, 19). 

21. For this whole issue, see now Speck, Kaiser Leon I (n. 18 above), 296 and n. 


22. ‘Protector’, 19. 
23. ‘Protector’, 19. 
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argument, there can be no doubt that a procession with the cross and 
with an image of the Virgin really took place.” 

Here we should draw to a close. I would suggest that Pentcheva 
has allowed herself to be misled by a petitio principii, has thus 
misundertood the sources and overlooked the fact that everything 
which followed on from iconoclasm was already present in nuce 
beforehand. Of course, neither of the two processions along the walls 
are 'processions of images' in the usual sense, but extraordinary 
occurrences. If this were not the case, how can we interpret the 
following statement in the council of 787: iva ai iepai eikóvec 
KaTAOTABWOLV Ev TOIG TÓTOIG ALTWV KATA Tiv TPOTEPAV 
ovvAGerav Kal iva Aitavetworv ot eóoefeic Xpiotiavol pet’ 
aùtæv (Mansi xiii, 20B)? Naturally, the council assumed, or acted 
as though, there had been a flourishing cult of images which the 
iconoclasts had destroyed. And while we have no idea how widespread 
the cult of images was before iconoclasm,” the passage is nevertheless 
a fragment of evidence that there were sometimes processions with 
images, at least as far as the members of the council were concerned.” 
Certainly the Virgin’s image is not specifically mentioned in this 
passage, but then why would one have needed a specific mention of 
it anyway? 

Berlin 


24. Such images were carried on a framework borne by several bearers on their 
shoulders — cf. Liber Pontificalis. Texte, introduction et commentaire, ed. L. Duchesne, 
2 vols. (Bibliothèque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, II sér., 3. Paris, 
1886/1892), 443. 3-5. 

25. It was certainly less widespread than is thought: see P. Speck, ‘Wunderheilige 
und Bilder. Zur Frage des Beginns der Bilderverehrung’, Varia II (Poikila Byzantina 
11. Bonn 1991), 163-247. 

26. See on this P. Speck, Ich bin’s nicht, Kaiser Konstantin ist es gewesen. Die 
Legenden vom Enfluf des Teufels, des Juden und des Moslem auf den Ikonoklasmus 
(Poikila Byzantina 10. Bonn 1990), 91-98, 106f. — note that this reference is marked 
in the index to the volume under the words ‘Prozessionen mit Bildern’! 
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Writing and Redemption 
in the Hymns of 
Romanos the Melodist 


DEREK KRUEGER 


Abstract 


The liturgical hymns on the life of Christ composed by the sixth-century 
Constantinopolitan poet Romanos the Melodist inscribe theologies of literary 
composition which incorporate writing into the economy of salvation. His 
dialogues between Jesus and various characters from the gospels habitually 
insert acts of writing and literary documents into the biblical narrative. 
Romanos figures Jesus’ death on the cross as an act of self-inscription where 
Christ signs a ransom for humanity using his body as parchment and his 
blood as ink. The poet himself signs each of his poems by encrypting some 
variant of the phrase BY THE HUMBLE ROMANOS into an acrostic that 
determines the first letter of each stanza. The poet attaches his identity silently 
to his work, performing the humility he hopes to achieve while assimilating 
his own writing to Christ’s work of redemption. 


The liturgical hymns of Romanos the Melodist stand as one of the 
greatest achievements of Byzantine literature.' Through much of the 
sixth century this sophisticated poet supplied Constantinople with 
dramatic verse homilies keyed to the events of the liturgical calendar. 


1. The Greek text of Romanos used here is Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica: Cantica 
Genuina, edited by P.Maas and C.A.Trypanis (Oxford 1963) (hereafter, Romanos, 
Hymns). The poems are cited by the numbers assigned in this edition, followed by 
stanza numbers, and occasionally by lines. The English titles of the hymns are those 
given by Maas and Trypanis. A second excellent edition of the hymns with commentary 
and French translation was published by J.Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode: 
Hymnes, 5 vols. (Sources chrétiennes [hereafter SC], 99, 110, 114, 128, 283. Paris 
1965-1981). Because the numbering in that edition differs from the Oxford edition, I 
have supplied the SC hymn number in parentheses at the first citation of each hymn. 
Elsewhere, references to the edition of Grosdidier de Matons are noted by volume 
number within that edition (not volume within the SC series) and page. Where possible 
I have employed the fine translations of E.Lash (St. Romanos the Melodist, Kontakia: 
On the Life of Christ, [San Francisco 1995]), occasionally modified. Translations of 
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During the course of his career, Romanos rescripted the biblical 
narrative with two different but related techniques. First, he employed 
writing to expound biblical stories in the manner of midrash, reading 
the story by retelling the story, supplying additional detail in the 
process of interpretation, revealing the meaning of the narrative by 
supplementing it. Acknowledging that ‘The mystery of your plan of 
salvation [ot«ovopuía], O our Saviour, is ineffable, incomprehensible’, 
Romanos applied a poetic exegesis to articulate a theology of the 
Christ's incarnation, suffering, death, and resurrection.” Second, and 
of even greater interest, Romanos frequently expanded the biblical 
story by inserting writing itself, that is, written documents, into the 
fabric of the story, so that texts appear in the sacred narrative where 
there were none before.’ By this second technique, Romanos inscribed 
textuality into the economy of salvation; in the works of his hand, 
grace was sealed through the composition and dissemination of text. 
In this endeavour, Romanos stressed both the materiality of the written 
word and the physicality of the act of writing. Through extended 
word play and association of ideas the poet reflected on a relationship 
between theology and literature. 


other hymns are my own except as noted. Worthy of mention are the translations of 
R.J.Schork (Sacred Song from the Byzantine Pulpit: Romanos the Melodist [Gainesville 
1995]), which are richly poetic and very good at conveying the spirit of the original, 
although in many cases not strictly literal. The entire corpus of Romanos was also 
translated by M.Carpenter, Kontakia of Romanos, Byzantine Melodist, 2 vols. (Columbia, 
Missouri 1970-73); about these volumes there was much controversy. 

Early versions of this essay were read at the University of Manchester, Queen’s 
University Belfast, and the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. I thank Kate 
Cooper, Conrad Leyser, and Margaret Mullett for their hospitality and encouragement. 
I am grateful to Georgia Frank and Gene Rogers for comments on earlier drafts. 

2. Romanos, On the Resurrection V (Hymns 28.1 [SC #43]). The language closely 
resembles Justinian’s 551 Confession of Faith (Chronicon Pascale 1.662). The term 
*oikonomia' in the sense of ‘the divine plan of salvation history’ was widespread in 
Greek theological and ecclesiastical discourse. G.Blum, ‘Oikonomia und Theologia: 
Der Hintergrund einer konfessionellen Differenz zwischen óstlichen and westlichen 
Christentum’, Ostkirchliche Studien 33 (1984) 281-301; R. Markus, ‘Trinitarian Theology 
and the Economy', Journal of Theological Studies n.s. 9 (1958) 89-102; H.Thurn, 
Oikonomia von der frühbyzantinischen Zeit bis zum Bilderstreit. Semasiologische 
Untersuchungen einer Wortfamilie' (Munich 1962). 

3. Romanos's interest in written documentation and bureaucracy was first noted by 
H.Hunger, *Romanos Melodos, Dichter, Prediger, Rhetor — und sein Publikum', 
Jahrbuch für Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 34 (1984) 15-42, esp. 39-42. 
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In the hymns considered in this essay, Romanos explored models 
for understanding authorship. His different models, considered together, 
are not strictly compatible; they do not present a systematic 
understanding of writing as a religious activity. To a great extent, the 
function of a particular poem within the liturgical year determined 
the model of authorship presented, since Romanos’s ideas about 
writing in each case emerged as a response to and reflection on a 
liturgical event, marking a moment in the life of Christ as lived in 
the celebrations of the Church. The biblical readings, or lections, 
appointed for a given day governed the possibilities for shaping a 
theology of writing. Nevertheless, Romanos’s sustained interest in 
interpreting writing demonstrates not only a concern to cultivate a 
presentation of himself as a writer but also a concern to explore 
authorship itself as a Christian problem, to reconcile literary creativity 
and the work of redemption. 


Writing the Crucifixion 

In a hymn On Peter’s Denial, assigned variously in the manuscript 
tradition to Holy Thursday and Good Friday, Romanos explored the 
crucifixion as a profoundly textual event. In midrashic fashion, the 
poem fills out and meditates upon the gospels’ brief interchange 
between Jesus and his disciple in order to underscore the drama of 
divine forgiveness. At one point in the hymn Jesus explains to Peter, 
whom he once helped to walk upon the water, 


‘Look, I am now telling you that before the cock crows, you will three times 
disown me, 

and, as if the waves of the sea were submerging and drowning your mind, 
you will three times deny me. 

The first time you cried out, but now as you weep, you will not find me 
giving you my hand as before, 

because, having taken in it a reed [as a pen], I am starting to write 

a pardon [avyxupnoaic] for all Adam's descendants. 

My flesh, which you see, becomes for me like paper 


4. Romanos, Hymns 18 (SC 424); translation: Lash, Kontakia, 129-138. On the 
liturgical occasion, see Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes, 4:100; 
Lash, Kontakia, 128. 
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and my blood like ink, where I dip my pen and write [BaaTw «oi ypadw), 
as I distribute an unending gift to those who cry, 
Hasten, Holy One, save your flock. (18.7)’ 


Dying on the cross, the body of Christ is transformed into text. His 
flesh like paper, his blood like ink, Christ distributes grace by writing 
on his body. The redemption of humanity is an act of inscription, 
the composition of a legal document, a ovyxwpnatc, such as those 
presented in court to mark a settlement or declare forgiveness. The 
body of Christ produces itself as a document of absolution. Because 
he will be occupied with writing, Christ’s hand will be temporarily 
unavailable to Peter and cannot reach out to him as it had when Peter 
was trying to walk on the sea (18.6). Here, Christ’s saving hand 
reaches out to undertake a more permanent and indelible task. 

The writing implement is no invention, but derives from a pun on 
the word kalamos, a reed. The reed figures prominently in the passion 
narratives of the gospels. According to Matthew, the soldiers dressed 
Jesus in a scarlet robe, crowned him with thorns, and placed ‘a reed 
(káXapoc) in his right hand’. (Mt 27:29) Then they took this reed, 
and, after spitting on Jesus, struck him on the head? Later, while the 
Christ was hanging on the cross, one of the bystanders put a vinegar 
filled sponge on a reed (k&AXapoc) in order to give Jesus a drink. 
(Mt 27:48; cf. Mk 15:36). But a kalamos is also a stylus, a pen 
fashioned from a reed, a common writing instrument. Playing on the 
reed's close association with the passion, and particularly the humiliation 
of the Christ, Romanos reads — or perhaps, writes — a certain irony 
into Christ's suffering, where his torture is rendered an act of inscription. 
The reed which beat him becomes an instrument of redemption.‘ This 
pointed object Christ dips into his blood, the flowing ink that serves 
as the medium of his salvific writing. And perhaps Romanos has 
another long, thin object associated with the crucifixion in mind as 
well, namely the lance (Aóyxn), which according to John 19:34, the 
soldiers used to pierce Jesus' side, causing blood and water to flow. 


5. Mt 27:29; cf. Mk 15:19. 
6. See also Romanos, On the Passion of Christ (Hymns 20.22 [SC #36}): ‘Beaten 
on the head with a reed, he signed the exile of his enemies'. 
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Thus through this compressed language, the hearer is guided to imagine 
Christ dipping a reed stylus into the blood flowing from the wound 
in his side, the gap in his breast like an inkwell. 

In Romanos’s conception of the crucifixion, the logos made flesh 
renders himself again as logos, as the saving word of God, now fully 
present in text.’ In conceiving Christ’s sacrifice as the publication of 
a legal pardon, Romanos presents text as an embodiment of divine 
grace, and crucifixion as a scribal act. Golgotha becomes the scene 
of writing, and so does the body of Christ. In this graphic display, 
the image of Christ the Logos transformed into text takes on eucharistic 
overtones. Playing deeply on the body (here, o&p) and blood of 
Christ, Romanos gives another dimension to the ritual of bread and 
wine. Echoing the words of institution and the distribution of divine 
gifts, ‘This is my body (oWua)...this is my blood’,* Romanos's Christ 
offers himself as paper and ink. Thus at the same time, the body is 
a text to be consumed by readers, and the Eucharistic meal is prepared 
so that one might eat words. 


Textual bodies 

Part of the interest in the salvific potential of textuality resulted from 
the affirmation of embodiment through the incarnation. Bodies were 
analogous to texts, a theme already explored in the hymns of the 
Syriac poet Ephrem, whose poems Romanos's often resemble. 
Sebastian Brock has pointed to two different sorts of incarnation 
articulated in Ephrem's works. Born in Nisibis, probably in the first 
decades of the fourth century, Ephrem arrived in Edessa (modern 
Urfa) in the wake of the Persian conquest of Nisibis in 363, and he 
remained in Edessa until his death in 373? Not only did God ‘put 


7. In On the Multiplication of Loaves (Hymns 13.9 [SC #24]) Romanos reflects on 
Christ's ‘nourishing the people with words of truth’. 

8. Cf. 1 Cor 11:24-25; Mt 26:26-29; Liturgy of St. Basil (ed. Brightman, 328). 

9. According to Jerome (De viris illustribus 115), Ephrem served as a deacon of the 
church in Edessa composing hymns to be performed after the scriptural lections. On 
Ephrem's biography, see S.Brock, Saint Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns on Paradise 
(Crestwood, New York 1990) 8-25. For Ephrem's ideas about the body of Christ, see 
also R. Murray, Symbols of the Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradition 
(Cambridge 1975) 69-94; and S.A.Harvey, ‘Embodiment in Time and Eternity: A 
Syriac Perspective’, St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 43 (1999) 105-130. 
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on the body’, but in accommodating himself to human limitation, 
God ‘put on metaphors’, clothing himself in a garment of words.” 
Scripture figured as a type of divine embodiment. Scripture’s linguistic 
description of God is an accommodation to our own boundedness in 
language." The thirty-first of Ephrem's Hymns on Faith, has as its 
refrain: ‘Blessed is He who has appeared to our human race under 
so many metaphors’.'? Ephrem explains, 

We should realise that, had He not put on the names (§mh’) 

of such things, it would not have been possible for Him 

to speak with us humans. By means of what belongs to us did He draw 

close to us; 

He clothed Himself in language, so that he might clothe us 

in His mode of life. He asked for our form and put this on, 

and then, as a father with his children, He spoke with our childish state.” 


For Ephrem, language figures not as a sign of the fall, but as a marker 
of human creatureliness. For this reason, in scripture, God is clothed 
in language, in the materiality of writing. Elsewhere, Ephrem 
emphasises the bodily character of scripture. In the fifth of his Hymns 
on Paradise, Ephrem writes of his encounter with the Book of Genesis, 
in which ‘Moses described the creation of the natural world’™: 


I read the opening of this book 
and was filled with joy, 
for its verses and lines 
spread out their arms to welcome me; 


10. See also Brock, St. Ephrem: Hymns on Paradise, 45-49; S.Brock, The Luminous 
Eye: The Spiritual World Vision of St. Ephrem the Syrian (Kalamazoo 1992) 36-43, 
53-66; see also Murray, Symbols, 69-94. 

11. Compare R.C.Hill, ‘St. John Chrysostom and the Incarnation of the Word in 
Scripture’, Compass Theology Review 14 (1980) 34-38. 

12. Ephrem, Hymns on Faith 31; text: E.Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers: 
Hymnen De Fide (CSCO 154. Louvain 1955) 105-108; translation: Brock, Ephrem: 
Hymns on Paradise, 45-46). 

13. Ephrem, Hymns on Faith 31:2. In the following verse: ‘It is our metaphors that 
He put on — though He did not literally do so:/ He then took them off — without 
actually doing so; when wearing them, He was at the same time stripped of them’ 
(Hymns on Faith 31:3; trans. Brock, Ephrem: Hymns on Paradise, 46). 

14. Ephrem, Hymns on Paradise 5.2; text: E.Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers: 
Hymnen De Paradiso und Contra Julianum, (CSCO 174. Louvain 1957) 15-19; 
translation: Brock, Ephrem: Hymns on Paradise, 102. 
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the first rushed out and kissed me, 

and led me on to its companion; 
and when I reached that verse 

wherein is written 
the story of Paradise, 

it lifted me up and transported me 
from the bosom of the book 

to the very bosom of Paradise." 


This greeting by the community of verses ties the experience of 
reading scripture to the liturgical passing of the peace. With each 
verse as an embracing body, the reader finds himself or herself 
enveloped by the text. Reading is physicalised because the text is 
material. 

Romanos’s hymn On Peter’s Denial goes a step farther. As we 
have seen, in that hymn, Christ himself becomes text; the written 
sign and its physical referent are one. Since antiquity, semiotics has 
made much of the problematic of representation, of the system of 
signification in which a sign is believed to point to its referent. That 
relationship, dependent on the otherness between sign and signified, 
between text and subject, is predicated on the absence of the thing 
being represented. ^ While Augustine in the West and Gregory of 
Nyssa in the East tended to maintain this distinction, as the patristic 
period progressed, doctrines of the incarnation challenged the gap 
between sign and signified, since in the person of Christ, God is not 
merely signed, but present in his human body. Similarly theological 
reflection on the Eucharist tended to regard the collapsing of the 
distinction of sign and signified as the chief mystery of the Eucharistic 


15. Ephrem, Hymns on Paradise 5.3; trans. Brock, 103. 

16. The classic Christian version of this theoretical tradition in the West is represented 
by Augustine's De doctrina christiana. See B.Jackson, ‘The Theory of Signs in Saint 
Augustine's De Doctrina Christiana', Revue des Études Augustiniennes 15 (1969) 
9-49; reprinted in R. Markus, ed., Augustine: A Collection of Critical Essays (Garden 
City, NY 1972) 92-147; and M.Jordan, ‘Words and Word: Incarnation and Signification 
in Augustine's De doctrina christiana', Augustinian Studies 11 (1980) 177-196. In 
the East, Gregory of Nyssa articulated a less systematic approach in his treatises 
Against Eunomius; these ideas are well summarised by A.Mosshammer, ‘Disclosing 
by not Disclosed: Gregory of Nyssa as Deconstructionist', in Studien zu Gregor von 
Nyssa und der christlichen Spátantike, ed. H.Drobner and C.Klock (Leiden 1990) 
99-123, esp. 108-112. 
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elements, which being the body and blood of Christ posed the same 
theoretical options as the incarnate God, since they were the same 
thing. 

In the early sixth century, the author known as Dionysius the 
Areopagite stressed a concept of the symbolon to discuss the community 
between the sign and its referent. In the Eucharist, the gifts placed 
on the altar were understood as ‘reverend symbols by which Christ 
is signalled and partaken’, both signed and present." Pseudo-Dionysius’s 
theology of the symbol corresponds to Jean Baudrillard’s conception 
of the simulacrum, a reality present in the supposed sign." This 
conception of the symbol held both for God’s incarnate body and for 
the reproduction of this body in the eucharistic elements, which are 
not merely a sign, but a real presence. That God collapses the 
distinction between sign and signifier might have implications for 
the relationship between a text and its subject, between writing and 
the thing it points to. In the hymn On Peter’s Denial, the body of 
Christ functions both as signified and sign, both God’s physical body 
and material text. The distinction between sign and signifier collapses, 
is placed under erasure. Like his presence in the Eucharist, Christ’s 
textuality is revealed as a species of his embodiment. 

For Romanos, confidence in the incarnation, the logos made flesh, 
yielded this peculiar — and even ironic — revaluation of writing.” 
Written text served as an analogue of the body of Christ, the logos 


17. Ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite, The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 3.3.9; trans. C.Luibheid 
in Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works (New York 1987) 219. See also M.Barasch, 
Icon: Studies in the History of an Idea (New York 1992)168-172. 

18. J.Baudrillard, Simulacra and Simulation, trans. S.Glaser (Ann Arbor 1991; French 
edition 1981) 1-7. 

19. Poststructuralist philosophical and literary theory has contributed to contemporary 
discourse the concept of logocentrism, the idea that the Western tradition (if such a 
thing exists), in its yearning for presence, has favoured speech over writing. Yet as 
Derrida has shown, the written discourse about the primacy of speech reflects an often 
unacknowledged graphocentrism, an investing of authority (and ultimately divine 
authority) in the written. See particularly, J.Derrida, Of Grammatology, trans. G.Spivak 
(Baltimore 1978) originally published as De la grammatologie (Paris 1967); and idem, 
Writing and Difference, trans. A.Bass (Chicago 1978), originally published as L’écriture 
et la différence (Paris 1967). See also, and perhaps especially, the cogent discussion 
by B.Johnson, ‘Writing’, in Critical Terms for Literary Study, ed. F.Lentricchia and 
T. McLaughlin, 2nd ed. (Chicago 1995) 39-49. 
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inscribed in matter. Moreover the analogy held not merely for the 
Son of God as narrated in the scriptures, but for the material presence 
of the logos in the eucharistic elements. In its materialization of 
words, writing served as a locus of Christian redemption. For Romanos, 
the materiality of the logos in the incarnation and the reinscription 
of the logos at the crucifixion opens opportunities for understanding 
the act of writing, the work of the author composing a text. 
Significantly, in Romanos’s vision of the crucifixion, writing does 
not merely imply the existence of the writer, pointing to the priority 
of the author, or to the production of the author as a byproduct of 
the act of composition; in the hymn On the Denial of Peter the writing 
is the author, the writer is his text. Jesus is his logos. 


Signing the Cross 

In the hymn On the Denial of Peter, the inscriptional work of the 
passion takes its place on Christ’s very body; elsewhere in Romanos’s 
corpus, the blood shed at the crucifixion serves as ink inscribing the 
cross. In On the Adoration at the Cross, the wood above Christ’s 
head furnishes a metonym for Christ’s flesh.” Romanos most likely 
composed this hymn for the feast of the Elevation of the Cross on 
September fourteenth.” Here, as the focus of liturgical celebration, 
the cross itself, rather than the dying and incarnate body of God 
carries the text that secures the liberation of humanity from danger. 
But the substitution is not complete, for while Christ signs the wood, 
rather than his flesh, his medium is still his own blood, the life- 
giving fluid of his material body. In addition to accounts of the 
crucifixion found in the canonical gospels, Romanos makes use of 
legends of Christ’s descent into Hell, preserved in the apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemus.” The poet reflects on one of the two robbers 


20. Romanos, Hymns 23 (SC #39). 

21. Maas and Trypanis (Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica Genuina, 172) assign the 
hymn to ‘Friday in Lent’, that is, Good Friday. However Grosdidier de Matons 
(Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes, 4.312-319) makes a convincing case that the themes 
of the poem fit the liturgy for the Elevation of the Cross on September fourteenth, 
already celebrated in Constantinople in the mid-sixth century. 

22. Gospel of Nicodemus 2.10. 
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crucified at Golgotha with the Christ, the one who bade Jesus to 
remember him in Paradise (Lk 23:39-43).* In this case Romanos 
does not introduce writing into the story in a place where it was not, 
since Christ’s identity is already inscribed on a plaque above his 
head, so much as he elaborates the narrative to have the robber 
transport this writing into a new place, to Eden. The synoptic gospels 
refer to the ‘epigraph’ (&mwypadrí: Mk 15:26; Lk 23:38) inscribed 
above Christ’s head, but the poet employs the term that the Gospel 
of John gives the phrase ‘Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews’, 
referring to it as his ‘title’ (tiTAoc) inscribed by Pilate himself and 
placed above Christ’s head (Jn 19:19-22). The multiple meanings of 
the Latin loan-word titulus offer the poet possibilities for rereading 
an apocryphal legend. In the hymn, Jesus explains to the robber that 
if he were to approach Paradise without ‘the declarations of the title- 
inscription’ (tod titAov TÀ 8sozíopara), he would be consumed 
by the flaming sword. Here the titulus is both an inscription and an 
entitlement or warrant, granting the bearer legal access and possession. 
Thus Romanos translates the writing from the cross into the apocryphal 
narrative of the thief's approach to paradise. Jesus instructs the robber, 


23. The positive valuation of the thief within the context of the liturgy gained currency 
during the course of the sixth century. According to the Historiarum Compendium of 
Cedrenus (PG 121:748), Justin II introduced the troparion Cenae tuae mysticae into 
the celebrations of Holy Thursday in 573/4. The text of this hymn translates, ‘At your 
mystical supper, Son of God, receive me today as a partaker, for I will not betray the 
sacrament to your enemies, nor give you a kiss like Judas, but like the thief I confess 
you: remember me Lord in your kingdom'. See R.Taft, The Great Entrance: A History 
of the Transfer of Gifts and other Preanaphoral Rites of the Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom, 2nd ed. (Orientalia Christiana Analecta 200. Rome 1978) 68-70, 487-488 
(text and translation of this hymn appear on p. 54); and T.Schattauer, ‘The Koinonicon 
of the Byzantine Liturgy: An Historical Study', Orientalia Christiana Periodica 49 
(1983) 91-129, esp. 109-110. I thank Patrick Viscuso for assisting me with these 
references. The hymn is now an integral part of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom 
(ed. Brightman, 394). Jacob of Serug (c. 450-521) also composed a hymn in which 
the thief bears a letter written in Christ’s blood to the Cherubim in Paradise. See 
Johannes B. Glenthgj, ‘The cross and paradise: the robber and the cherub in dialogue’, 
in In the last days: on Jewish and Christian apocalyptic and its period, ed. Knud 
Jeppesen, Kirsten Nielsen, and Bent Rosendal (Aarhus 1994), 60-77; Sebastian Brock, 
‘Some aspects of Greek words in Syriac’, Synkretismus im syrisch-persischen 
Kulturgebiet, ed. A. Dietrich (Góttingen 1975), 104-106 (reprinted in Sebastian Brock, 
Syriac perspectives on Late Antiquity [London 1984], IV). 
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‘Taking this inscription [tpdypappa] here from my cross,/ Robber, 
march up to the Cherubim,/ and they will know the symbol of life’.” 
Like a document securing passage into another country, the words 
on the cross function as a passport or letter of introduction. When 
the robber arrives at the gates of Eden, he presents the inscription 
for the Cherubim’s inspection (23.10). The robber is confident because 
he holds the proper documentation. He speaks to the angels: 


‘Receive the sure seal and the divine engravings [éyxapdyuata — pl.], 
The signature (bx0ypadr)) of [the] king, of God the All-Merciful’. 


The Cherubim receiving it recognised the letters, 
Shining out with the grace of the purple of blood. 
They delighted in how beautifully it had been dictated (bmnyopeven).* 


As in the hymn On Peter's Denial, Christ's blood figures as ink, here 
the purple ink used on imperial documents.” The crucifixion inscribes 
the wood of the cross with holy blood to guarantee Christians safe 
passage into paradise by testifying to the crucifixion of Christ's body. 
Between these two poems, Christ is the inscription, the epigraph, the 
title, author, and signatory. 

The titular plaque, like Christ's flesh, is signed with Christ's blood 
to testify to his identity and authority, an authority conveyed to the 
bloody document itself, the text that he embodies. This correlation 
between text and signature, between work and author, is all the more 
significant because of the peculiar manner in which Romanos signed 
his own works, making each hymn an acrostic on his own name. 


Romanos and his production 

Romanos was a highly skilled and accomplished hymn writer. Concrete 
historical details about Romanos's life are limited. Various Middle 
Byzantine service books collated from the tenth through the twelfth 
century include entries for the celebration of Romanos in the calendar 


24. Romanos, Hymns 23.5; my translation. 

25. Romanos, Hymns 23.11; my translation. See the notes to this stanza in Grosdidier 
de Matons, Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes, 4:339. 

26. See also Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes, 4:339n1. 
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of the saints on October 1. According to these texts, Romanos was 
born in the Syrian city of Emesa and served as a deacon of the Church 
of the Resurrection in Beirut before arriving in Constantinople during 
the reign of Anastasius I (491-518).”’ It is likely that his first language 
was Semitic, since Syriac was the common language of Emesa and 
his diction contains some semiticisms. It is possible, as a later hymn 
composed for the feast of St. Romanos claims, that he was of Jewish 
origin.“ As a Melodist, likely both cantor and composer, he served 
the Church of the Theotokos in the Kyrou district in the north of the 
capital, where he was eventually buried.” He continued to write 
numerous hymns ‘for the feasts of the Lord and the commemorations 
of various saints'? during most of the reign of Justinian and died 
sometime after 555. 

His hymns, of which some sixty genuine poems survive, are chanted 
verse sermons, in large part celebrating the major events in the life 
of Christ and in the Life of the Virgin, the key points of the annual 
liturgical cycle. Other songs responding to and expounding upon 
various texts from the Old Testament and to the New Testament 
parables were likely tied to the lectionary as well. In this capacity, 
they perform a response to scripture. The thirty-four hymns on the 
life of Christ are most often written as dialogues between Christ and 
various New Testament figures. This form ultimately, and perhaps 
even directly, derived from Syrian models, particularly the liturgical 


27. For discussion of the sources for Romanos’s biography, see J.Grosdidier de 
Matons, Romanos le Mélode et les origines de la poésie religieuse à Byzance (Paris 
1977) 159-198. The closely related citations of Romanos in menologia, menaia, and 
synaxaria may derive from a no longer extant source, possibly as early as the eighth 
century. See also Schork, Sacred Song, 3-6; and Lash, Kontakia, xxvi-xviii. 

28. The anonymous hymn acclaims him as 'from the race of Hebrews'. The text 
appears in Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode et les origines, 167-170, and 
its implications receive balanced treatment on 180-181; see also the discussions in 
Schork, Sacred Song, 5; and Maas and Trypanis, Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica 
Genuina, xvi nl. 

29. Later traditions also associate him with the Church of the Virgin at Blachernae; 
see Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode et les origines, 164-5. On Romanos 
as the singer of his own hymns, see also Hunger, ‘Romanos Melodes’, 16. 

30. Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode et les origines, 161-2; English 
translations of accounts from the menologia are available in Schork, Sacred Song, 4; 
and Lash, Kontakia, xxvii. 
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soghitha. Indeed Romanos’s metrics, some of his themes, and even 
his acrostics resemble the Syriac poems of Ephrem and his followers.*! 

Romanos’s achievement as a hymnographer commenting on scripture 
lies in the scope of his work over the course of a lifetime. In some 
sense, Romanos had taken on the task of becoming Christ’s 
hagiographer — reworking the gospels to amplify their story and 
render them particularly useful to the community. As liturgical 
expansions on the Gospel narratives, the poems serve in the 
construction of a Christian interiority because they ritualise the curious 
encounter with God. As others have noticed, the poems invite the 
listener to enter into the story by identifying with Christ’s interlocutors, 
with Peter, Thomas, the sinful woman, even with Judas.” Thus one 
function of these poems is to assist in the formation of Christian 
subjectivity by reinforcing biblical figures as typological models.” 


31. The Syriac origins of the kontakion have been convincingly demonstrated by 
S. Brock, *From Ephrem to Romanos', Studia Patristica 20 (1989) 139-151; reprinted 
in Brock, From Ephrem to Romanos: Interactions between Syriac and Greek in Late 
Antiquity (Aldershot 1999), IV. See also A.de Halleux, ‘Héllenisme et syrianité de 
Romanos le Mélode', Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 73 (1978) 632-641; W.Petersen, 
The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos the Melodist, CSCO 475 
(Louvain 1985); and the excellent essay by L.Van Rompay, ‘Romanos le Mélode: Un 
poéte syrien à Constantinople', in Early Christian Poetry: A Collection of Essays, 
edited by J.den Boeft and A.Hilhorst (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 22. Leiden 
1993) 283-296. For additional perspective on dialogue hymns see Brock, ‘Dialogue 
Hymns of the Syriac Churches’, Sobornost: Eastern Churches Review 5:2 (1983) 
35-45; and Brock, ‘Syriac Dispute Poems: The Various Types’, in Dispute Poems and 
Dialogues in the Ancient and Mediaeval Near East: Forms and Types of Literary 
Debates in Semitic and Related Literatures, ed. G.Reinink and H.Vanstiphout, Orientalia 
Lovaniensia Analecta 42 (Leuven 1991) 109-119; reprinted in Brock, From Ephrem 
to Romanos, VII. On the implications of the performance of these hymns for the 
formation of piety, see S. Harvey, ‘2000 NAPS Presidential Address: Spoken Words, 
Voiced Silence: Biblical Women in Syriac Tradition’, JECS 9 (2001) 105-131. 

32. A.Louth, (in Lash, Kontakia, xvi), points to Romanos's ‘liturgical story-telling’: 
‘In each case, an event, as related in the Scriptures and celebrated in the Liturgy, is 
retold in such a way as to enable those who hear it to enter into it.” On the dialogic 
qualities of the hymn Mary at the Cross (Hymns 19 [SC #35]), see G.Dubrov, 
‘A Dialogue with Death: Ritual Lament and the Threnos Theotokou of Romanos 
Melodos', GRBS 35 (1994) 385-405. 

33. For this mechanism, see the penitential Prayer of Romanos (Hymns 56, prelude 
and strophe 1; SC #55), in which the poet desires to form himself to the models 
provided by the repentant tax collector and harlot. For this as a liturgical mode, 
consider the precommunion Cenae Tuae prayer (see note 23). 
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This effect is heightened through the mode of performance, by the 
articulation of the drama of the story in dialogue. But if the hearing 
of these poems provides models for Christian identities, so did the 
writing. And at many points, Romanos reflects, both explicitly and 
implicitly, on the effect of writing on the creation of the author. 

The liturgical function of these hymns helps to illuminate Romanos’s 
task. During the Middle Byzantine period these texts were truncated 
to their preludes and first stanzas and are still performed from the 
pulpit sometime after the Gospel reading at the monastic office of 
orthros, or morning prayer.“ However, internal evidence strongly 
suggests that the original context for the performance of the works 
of Romanos was the night vigils for the festivals of the church 
calendar, popular events attended by the urban laity.** Romanos himself 
described the scene in a hymn On the Man Possessed by Demons: 


34. Alexander Lingas (personal correspondence, 19 December 2000) explains current 
usage: ‘The prologue and the first oikos of the kontakion for the day are recited after 
the Gospel of orthros...but not directly after. They occur after ode 6 of the kanon (which 
itself follows Psalm 50 and the litany)’. Furthermore, ‘The usual manner of performance 
is that one of the cantors will recite the kontakion [prologue] and the oikos from the 
choir stalls or cantor’s stand (psalterion). In many places it is customary that he intones 
the refrain, which is repeated by the other cantors’. See also Grosdidier de Matons, 
Romanos le Mélode et les origines, 98-108; Louth, in Lash, Kontakia, xvi; Schork, 
Sacred Song, 6. On larger questions of Byzantine liturgical chant forms see I.-H.Dalmais, 
"Tropaire, Kontakion, Canon: Les élélements constitutifs de l'hymnographie byzantine’, 
in Liturgie und Dichtung: Ein interdisziplindres Kompendium I: Historische Prásentation, 
edited by H.Becker and R.Kaczynski (St. Ottilien 1983) 421-434. 

35. A.Lingas, "The Liturgical Place of the Kontakion in Constantinople', in Liturgy, 
Architecture, and Art in the Byzantine World: Papers of the XVIII International 
Byzantine Congress (Moscow, 8-15 August 1991) and other Essays Dedicated to the 
Memory of Fr. John Meyendorff, ed. C.Akentiev (St. Petersburg 1995) 50-57 (with 
relevant additional bibliography); J.Grosdidier de Matons, ‘Liturgie et Hymnographie: 
Kontakion et Canon', Dumbarton Oaks Papers 34/35 (1980-1981) 31-43; idem, Romanos 
le Mélode: Hymnes, 3:45-46; idem, 'Aux origines de l'hymnographie byzantine: 
Romanos le Mélode et le Kontakion', in Liturgie und Dichtung, ed. Becker and 
Kaczynski, 435-463, esp. 443. So also Schork, Sacred Song, 86. For the place of the 
hymns of Romanos in the urban vigils in the mid-seventh century, see Miracles of 
Artemios 18. On the so-called ‘cathedral vigil’, see also the excellent overview in 
R.Taft, The Liturgy of the Hours in East and West: The Origins of the Divine Office 
and its Meaning for Today, 2nd. ed. (Collegeville, Minn., 1993) 165-190. 
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The people, faithful in their love of Christ, 
have gathered to keep a night-long vigil with psalms and odes; 
unceasingly they sing hymns to God. 
So, now that [the Psalms of] David ha[ve] been sung 
and we rejoiced in the well-ordered reading of Scripture, 
Now let us raise a hymn to Christ and pilory the enemy. 
For this is our lyre of understanding, 
and in this understanding Christ is our leader and teacher — 
he is the Master of All. 


The shape of the service, dedicated to the liturgy of the Word, 
necessarily dictated the content of the sung sermon. The Gospel 
reading was the centerpiece, approached by the antiphonal chanting 
of psalms and the singing of familiar hymns, and followed by 
Romanos’s sung homily, during which a choir, or perhaps the entire 
assembly, would join in the refrain. It is likely that the vigil continued 
with additional prayers and songs. In the passage quoted, Romanos 
explicitly likens his composition within the structure of the service 
to the psalmody that preceded the biblical lection. In his exegetical 
response to scripture, the poet sings like David with the lyre, to 
search and convey a deeper meaning of the biblical text. The poems 
are not liturgical plays, since the poet sings all of the characters 
himself; nevertheless there is a dialogic quality to these hymns, as 
Romanos does the Gospels in different voices, dramatizing the action 
in often tense scenes with plot and character development.” The 
poems thus claim a key place in the liturgical celebration, amplifying 
and articulating the essential content of the festival, adding to the 
spectacle a dramatic and probing re-encounter between the characters 
of the biblical narrative, in this case between Jesus and the demoniac, 
his demons, and the people of Gerasa. At the same time, the sermon 
dramatises the encounter between the crowding congregation and the 
holy text itself: 


36. Romanos, Hymns 11.1 (SC #22); my translation. 

37. See also Hunger, ‘Romanos Melodos’, 17-22, on the dramatic aspects of these 
works, including the use of irony. Harvey, ‘2000 NAPS Presidential Address: Spoken 
Words, Voiced Silence’. 
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It is good to sing psalms and hymns to God, 
and to wound the demons with reproaches, 
they are our enemies forever. 
What do we mean by this ‘wounding’? 
Whenever we make a comedy of [kwyuwdotpev: we ridicule] their 
fall rejoicing. 
Truly the devil bewails, whenever in our assemblies we represent in tragedy 
[tpaywdaduev] 
the ‘triumph’ of the demons.” 


While invocation of comedy and tragedy in this stanza are not evidence 
of presentation in the form of a play, the language of the theatre 
reveals an explicit understanding of liturgy as performance, as 
reenactment with the power to reproduce the results of the original. 
By singing the fall of the devil, the devil falls once again; the service 
itself parries the enemy. 

Romanos’s poems were later known as kontakia, a term that first 
appeared some three hundred years after Romanos in the ninth century.” 
Romanos himself entitles his kontakia in his acrostics variously as a 
‘hymn’, ‘chant’, ‘praise’, ‘poem’, ‘ode’, or ‘psalm’, although the form 
for each of his compositions is roughly the same. The kontakion consists 
of a short prelude followed by about eighteen to twenty-four stanzas 
of identical metre called oikoi, ‘houses’ or ‘units’. The last line of 
the prelude introduces a refrain which is used at the end of each of 
the subsequent stanzas. While a single cantor chanted the verses of 
each stanza, he was joined in the refrain by a choir, perhaps by the 
entire assembled congregation. The music composed for these chants 
no longer survives, but was almost certainly strophic, with each stanza 
of the hymn set to the same tune. The preludes had their own tunes, 
but introduced the text and melody of the refrain." 


38. Romanos, Hymns 11.2. On the language of comedy and tragedy, see Grosdidier 
de Matons, Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes, 3:57. 

39. Maas and Trypanis, Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica Genuina, xi nl. 

40. On the form and meter of the kontakia see Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le 
Mélode et les origines, 3-47; Lash, Kontakia, xxviii-xxxi; Schork, Sacred Song, 6-8. 

41. See C.Thodberg, ‘Kontakion’, The New Grove Dictionary of Music. See also 
J.Raasted, ‘Zum Melodie des Kontakions ‘H zap0évoc orjuepov', Cahiers de l'Institut 
du Moyen-Age Grec et Latin 59 (1989) 233-246; idem, 'Kontakion Melodies in Oral 
and Written Tradition', in The Study of Medieval Chant: Paths and Bridges, East and 
West: In Honor of Kenneth Levy, ed. P.Jeffery (Woodbridge, 2001) 273-281. 
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Romanos did not invent this poetic type, although he surely perfected 
it. The form originated in the fifth century, as evidenced by the well 
known anonymous Akathistos, or ‘Standing’, hymn, a work of the 
440s. And we know the names, if not the works, of two of Romanos’s 
predecessors: Kyriakos and Domitios. The effectiveness of Romanos’s 
style lies in the poet’s ability to communicate with and delight a 
large lay audience.” In drawing lessons dialogically from biblical 
stories, Romanos employs short direct sentences, extended metaphors, 
assonance, alliteration, and puns. He employs his refrains cleverly, 
slightly varying their meaning from stanza to stanza (as a modern 
poet might in a villanelle).^ One must imagine a syllabic musical 
setting (with one note for each syllable of the text), rather than a 
melismatic one (with florid coloratura giving multiple notes to each 
syllable); Romanos surely gave primacy to conveying the words 
clearly to his audience. 


Acrostics: BY THE HUMBLE ROMANOS 

While captivated by the text and engaged in the liturgical event, what 
Romanos's audience might not have heard is the peculiar way in 
which the author placed his mark on the poems. Every one of Romanos's 
kontakia has his name embedded in it. Most kontakia, and all of 
those composed by Romanos, make use of an acrostic for the initial 
letters of each stanza. In Romanos's case, these acrostics always 
include his name. About one quarter of Romanos's poems use the 
simple acrostic TOY TAITEINOY POMANOY ‘by (or of) the humble 
Romanos'.^ Eleven others employ the name of a poetic type, such 
as ‘hymn’ or ‘chant’, before Romanos's name, without the epithet 
‘humble’. An additional twenty-two use a combination of these forms: 
Romanos’s name, his epithet, and the name of the poetic type. In 
three cases, this combination is used, but ‘humble’ is replaced by 


42. On the lay audience see Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode et les origines, 
286, 303; Hunger, ‘Romanos Melodes’, 36. 

43. For appreciation of Romanos’s language and style see Hunger, ‘Romanos Melodes’, 
30-36. 

44. Romanos sometimes spells TAITEINOY as the homophone TATIINOY. See 
K.Krumbacher, ‘Die Akrostichis in der griechischen Kirchenpoesie’, Sitzungsberichte 
der philos.-philol. und der histor. Klasse der K. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. 2 (1903) 551-692. 
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‘Kyrou’, the meaning of which is unclear, although it might mean 
either ‘Mister’ or ‘from the Kyrou district of Constantinople'.5 In a 
mere six poems, the title also indicates the subject: ‘On the Palms 
by Romanos’ that is, for Palm Sunday. Thus Romanos invariably 
represents himself as the author of the poem, and in the vast majority 
of cases also identifies himself as humble. 

Acrostic composition was a technique common in Semitic poetry, 
and was also practised occasionally in Greek verse since antiquity. 
Alphabetical acrostics feature in a number of the canonical Psalms, 
most notably Psalm 119 (LXX 118) and in the Book of Lamentations 
traditionally attributed to the prophet Jeremiah." Robert Taft has 
suggested that the chanting of Psalm 119 (LXX 118) near the beginning 
of occasional Cathedral Vigils attended by the laity was already 
established in late fourth-century Cappadocia.* Significantly, while 
the Septuagint (the Greek translation of the Bible) does not reproduce 
the four consecutive acrostics of the Book of Lamentations, the Syriac 
translation, which Romanos would have known in his youth, reproduces 
the acrostic effect of this threnodic masterpiece. Both Greek and 
Syriac Bibles list the letters at the beginning of each stanza of Psalm 
118/9 without reproducing a progression through the letters of the 
alphabet in the translation itself. In the case of Lamentations, acrostics 
discipline the expression of overwhelming grief, imposing shape and 
form on the poem and on the act of composition; while Psalm 118/9, 
which has as its theme the blessedness of God's law, imposes the 
rule of beginning each stanza with the same letter, progressing through 
the entirety of the Hebrew alphabet — an effect not reproduced in 
translations.” Thus the ascetic potential of the acrostic form was 
already established in the canonical scriptures. 


45. See Schork, Sacred Song, 198n2; Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode et 
les origines, 188-89. 

46. Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode et les origines, 42-45; Schork, Sacred 
Song, 8; Lash, Kontakia, 29. 

47. See also Pss. 9-10, 25, 34, 37, 111, 112, and 145. 

48. Taft, The Liturgy of the Hours, 41, 177, 280; based on Basil, Ep. 207.3. It is 
unclear at what point Lamentations became a fixture of vigils during Holy Week. 

49, On the acrostics in Lamentations as ascetic, see N.Gottwald, Studies in the Book 
of Lamentations, rev. ed. (London 1962) 23-32; and R.Boer, Knockin' on Heaven's 
Door: The Bible and Popular Culture (London 1999) 124-5. 
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Both alphabetical and name acrostics were also employed by Greek 
poets since the Classical period, becoming more common in the 
Hellenistic era, and found in magical and oracular texts, funerary 
epigraphs, dedications of buildings, as well as in works of a more 
overtly literary nature.? Named acrostics ought to be understood 
against the greater background of the problem of the authenticity of 
literary works, a concern already in archaic times.” Although the 
ancients' sense of intellectual property was far different from our 
own, ‘[A] poet who wished to retain the title to his poetry needed 
to stamp it with some mark of ownership'.? Thus Nicander, writing 
either in the third or second century BCE, guaranteed the authenticity 
of his composition when he embedded his name (in the nominative 
case) into the initial letters of lines about one third of the way through 
his lengthy hexameter account of snakes and other poisonous creatures, 
the Theriaca.? While the obscure placement of these letters likely 
means that the signing was to be secret, this technique should not 
be interpreted as a mark of humility. Nicander concludes the poem 
with the self-identifying boast, ‘You will treasure ever the memory 
of the Homeric Nicander, whom the snow-white town of Clarus 
nurtured’. Name acrostics are a technique for attaching identity to 
output, linking signature to authorial identity and authorial control. 
Romanos's use of his name in the genitive case asserts ownership as 
well as responsibility for composition. But acrostics could also be 
used to establish the ‘authenticity’ of a forged work; and indeed a 


50. See Graf, ' Akrostichis', in Realencyclopádie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
ed. A.Pauly and G.Wissowa; H.Gürtner, ‘Akrostichon’, Der Neue Pauly: Enzyklopädie 
der Antike, ed. H.Cancik and H.Schneider; E.Courtney, “Greek and Latin Acrostichs’, 
Philologus 134 (1990) 3-13. 

51. See Theognis (sixth century BCE) (ed. D. Young [Leipzig 1961]), lines 19-30. 
For discussion see A.Ford, ‘The Seal of Theognis: The Politics of Authorship in 
Archaic Greece', in Theognis of Megara: Poetry and the Polis, ed. T.Figueira and 
G.Nagy (Baltimore 1985) 82-05. 

52. Courtney, ‘Greek and Latin Acrostics’, 8. 

53. Nicander, Theriaca (ed. A.Gow and A.Scholfield [Cambridge 1953]) 345-353; 
the poem has 958 lines. See also Nicander, Alexipharmaca 266-274, where there may 
be another attempt at an acrostic. Courtney, “Greek and Latin Acrostics’, 12. 

54. Nicander, Theriaca 957-8; see also Alexipharmaca 629-30. 

55. Courtney, ‘Greek and Latin Acrostics’, 9. 
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significant percentage of the poems bearing the signature of our 
Romanos are spurious.” 

In the early Byzantine period, Romanos's own era, acrostic 
composition flourished. The twenty-four stanzas of the fifth-century 
Akathistos Hymn form an alphabetical acrostic. At least two Jewish 
poets, Yose ben Yose and Yannai, writing in Hebrew, employed name 
acrostics in their liturgical Piyyutim, probably sometime between the 
sixth and eighth centuries." Around the same time, a number of 
Christian Greek poets followed Romanos's practice of signing poems 
with named acrostics — either with their own names or under another 
— such as Anastasius, Kyriakos, Domitios, Gregorius, and Stephanus. 
Hymns also survive with anonymous, and starkly humbling acrostics 
such as ‘a poem by a sinner'.*? 

Two acrostic authors with ties to Romanos's Constantinople can 
be dated with some certainty to middle of the sixth century. The first 
is Dioscorus of Aphrodito, a Greco-Egyptian poet active from the 
550s through about 585. Among his poems that survive on papyrus 
are six acrostics based on the names of their recipients.? Curiously, 
one of these poems, probably the earliest, is dedicated in its line-by- 
line acrostic to ‘the Lord Romanos’ (O KYPIOX POMANOX) and 
‘Romanos the Amazing’, (POMANNOX [sic] GAYMAXTO).* The 


56. The spurious works attributed in their acrostics to Romanos were published by 
P.Maas and C.Trypanis, Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica: Cantica Dubia (Berlin 1970). 

57. See E.Fleischer, ‘Piyyut’, Encyclopaedia Judaica 13:573-602, and ‘Acrostics: Post- 
Biblical’, Encyclopaedia Judaica 2.230-231. The terms Y9 (piyyut), liturgical poem, 
and JOYA (paytan), liturgical poet, are derived from the Greek zxotrjTnc, and thus from 
the same root as the English words ‘poet’ and ‘poem’. See J. Yalahom, ‘Piyyit as Poetry’, 
in The Synagogue in Late Antiquity, ed. L.Levine (Philadelphia 1987) 111-126. Piyyutim 
were composed in a context of Jewish and Christian interaction: see W.Van Bekkum, 
*Anti-Christian Polemics in Hebrew Liturgical Poetry (Piyyut) of the Sixth and Seventh 
Centuries', in Early Christian Poetry, edited by Boeft and Hilhorst, 297-308. 

58. Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode et les origines, 43. These early 
Byzantine works are difficult to date; some may be earlier than or contemporary to 
Romanos, but the consensus is that most are later. 

59. For editions and translations of these poems, see L.MacCoull, Dioscorus of 
Aphrodito: His Work and his World (Berkeley 1988) 68, 81, 103, 105, 107, 111. 

60. P. Rein. II 82 and P. Lond. Lit. 98; MacCoull, Dioscorus, 68-72; see also J.-L.Fournet, 
Hellénisme dans l'Égypte du Vle siècle: La bibliothèque de l'œuvre de Dioscore 
d'Aphrodité (Cairo 1999) 1:378-380 (text and translation), 2:475-486 (commentary). 
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recipient of the encomium was not our Romanos, but rather a young 
official of the imperial administration whom Dioscorus met during a 
visit to Constantinople in 551.* Nevertheless the possibility remains 
that the very use of a verse acrostic based on the name Romanos 
was suggested by a familiarity with the poems of the hymnographer. 
Through the use of the recipient’s name — in the nominative case 
— in the acrostic, Dioscorus identifies the poem with his friend and 
dedicatee Romanos. In some sense, he names the poem such that it 
is identical to his Romanos, the same Romanos who is evoked, 
described, and embodied in the flowery encomium of the text. 
Dioscorus employs the acrostic to name the subject of his portrait. 
Text, title, and identity are intertwined. 

The second acrostic author active during the reign of Justinian used 
the technique to organise a prose treatise on Christian kingship, instead 
of a poem. Romanos's contemporary Agapetos composed an acrostic 
for the Emperor Justinian advising him about how he should rule, 
and articulating a political ideology that would become typical of 
Byzantium. As God's representative on earth, the emperor should 
exercise the virtues of philosophy, purity, piety, and love of humanity, 
to enact a combination of Plato's philosopher-king and Eusebius's 
ideal of Christian kingship. For Agapetos, the Emperor's chief duty 
was to render his kingdom an imitation of heaven. The initial letters 
of the brief prose chapters spell out the work's address and author: 
"To our most divine and pious Emperor Justinian, Agapetos the least 
[of his] servant[s]'.? The acrostic signals the author's own subject 


61. This has been decisively resolved by Fournet, Hellénisme, 2:475-477; against 
C.Kuehn, ‘Dioskoros of Aphrodito and Romanos the Melodist’, Bulletin of the American 
Society of Papyrologists 27 (1990) 103-107, which attempted to identify the recipient 
of Dioscorus's poem with Romanos the Melodist. (R.Schork also proposed this 
identification in a paper presented at the Sixteenth Annual Byzantine Studies Conference, 
Baltimore, 26-28 October 1990.) I thank Leslie MacCoull for helping me sort this 
problem out and for directing me to the work of Fournet. 

62. Or: ‘his lowliest servant’. TO) OEIOTATO KAI EYXEBEXTATO BAXIAEI 
HMON IOYXTINIANO ATAIIHTOX O EAAXIXTOX AIAKONOX. Agapetos, 
Ekthesis, PG 86.1:1163-83. A partial English translation appears in E.Barker, ‘Social 
and Poltical Thought in Byzantium (Oxford 1957) 54-63. See also Cameron, Procopius, 
252-253; P.Henry, ‘A Mirror for Justinian: The Ekthesis of Agapetus Diaconus’, 
GRBS 8 (1967) 281-308. 
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status with regard to the emperor, thus performing in a particularly 
literal fashion, his role as the ‘author-subject’. The term ‘least’ 
[£A &x10T0c] echoes the biblical figuration identifying the ‘least’ with 
Christ: ‘as you did it to the least of these my brethren, you did it to 
me’ (Mt 25:40, compare 25:45); as well as Paul’s self-denigration, 
‘I am the least of the apostles (1 Cor 15:9)’. This self-description 
allows Agapetos to claim authority through the articulation of 
humility.9 Thus through the acrostic device, Agapetos positions himself 
within the hybrid politico-religious hierarchy he outlines, exemplifying 
a paradox of Christian authorship; that is, while Agapetos, by his 
very act of composition, takes authority and exerts power in the 
creative process, he nevertheless enacts his own subjectivity in his 
subordination to the divinely ordained emperor. 

To what end did Romanos use the acrostic technique? The acrostics 
figure as a form of askesis, enacting the humility they declare. 
Romanos — a deacon, but apparently never a monk — signs the 
poems, asserting his authorship and his authorial control.“ The cultural 
meaning of such an act of composition is tantalizingly ambiguous. 
This maneuver might at first seem at odds with the identity ‘humble’ 
that Romanos assigns to himself. But it is unlikely that such a practice 
would have been understood as arrogant, since Christian theories of 
vice and virtue condemned pride and vainglory as sinful. Assertions 
of authorial humility in early Christian writings are better interpreted 
as performances of Christian virtue, both enacting and producing a 
humble subject. After all, Romanos’s acrostics, while detectable by 
the eye looking at the hymn on the page, cannot be heard in 
performance.9 Signing his name in secret, in fact, Romanos encrypts 
himself into the poems. Rather than acts of self-assertion, the acrostics 
inscribe both Romanos and his humility into the texts. And they are 
ascetic in another sense as well, for like the poems’ complex metrics 


63. The epithet EAaxetotov (sic) appears in the hymn On Symeon the Stylite, 
spuriously attributed and ascribed to Romanos. See Maas and Trypanis, Sancti Romani 
Melodi Cantica: Cantica Dubia, 71-78, and the editors’ comments, xi, 197. 

64. That Romanos was not a monk is inferred from his hymn On Life in the Monastery 
(O. 55) which views the monastery from the outside looking in. 

65. See Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode et les origines, 44. 
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they supply rules that must be followed. Acrostic composition 
predetermined which letter would begin each stanza, creating a rubric 
of discipline to which the poet submits. Romanos’s composition thus 
becomes a pious performance of virtue, the production of a humble 
self. The humble acrostic is a mode of Christian discipline through 
which Romanos forms himself as a Christian author, inaugurating a 
sanctioned and valued Christian subjectivity.© 

Indeed, the final stanzas of a number of his poems feature elaborate 
performances of the author’s humility.” In the Sixth Hymn on the 
Resurrection, Romanos responds to his own work with the words, 
‘Yes, O Merciful, I implore you, do not abandon me/ who am stained 
with offences,/ For in iniquities and in sins my mother bore me’.® In 
his hymn On the Second Coming, assigned to the Sunday of Carnival, 
two weeks before Lent, and thus in the period of preparation for 
penitence, Romanos writes, ‘Raise me up, I beg, as I lie in many sins/ 
because what I say and advise for others I do not observe./ But I 
implore you, give me time for repentance,/ and, at the intercessions 
of the Ever-Virgin and Mother of God, spare me/ and do not cast me 
away from your presence,/ Judge most just'. Coming at the end of 
his chants, these verses both enact and produce humility on the part 
of the singer. These performances are thus consistent with the identity 
that the poet inscribes in his acrostic. Moreover, this identity is assumed 
by the cantor during the performance of these hymns whether Romanos 


66. On authorial humility, see D.Krueger, ‘Hagiography as an Ascetic Practice in 
the Early Christian East', Journal of Religion 79 (1999) 216-232. Compare R.Valantasis, 
‘Constructions of Power in Asceticism’, Journal of the American Academy of Religion 
63 (1995) 797. The case of the many poems attributed in their acrostics to Romanos, 
but composed by others, underlines the possibility for using the acrostics to enact 
humility. The issue is not so much that these later authors forged Romanos's signature, 
but rather that in their copying of his meters and probably also his tunes, they submitted 
to the same discipline, modeling themselves, and not merely their works, on the saintly 
poet. On the forgers reuse of Romanos's meters see Maas and Trypanis, Sancti Romani 
Melodi Cantica: Cantica Dubia, xii. Explicitly attributing works to another enacted 
the very essence of humility: not claiming agency in one's good actions. 

67. For other aspects of Romanos’s final stanzas see J.Barkhuizen, ‘Romanos Melodos 
and the Composition of his Hymns: Prooimion and Final Strophe', Hellenika 40 (1989) 
62-71. 

68. Romanos, Hymns 29.24 (SC #40). 

69. Romanos, Hymns 34.24 (SC $50). 
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was the one singing or not. If another or subsequent cantor was singing, 
he took the part of Romanos the Melodist, voicing not only the words 
of the characters of the biblical narrative, for whom the poet had 
composed metrical speeches, but also of the character known as ‘the 
humble Romanos’, the ‘I’ of these closing stanzas, in whose name — 
and in whose voice — the poems are sung. 

The surviving evidence for the reception of the works of Romanos 
suggests not only that audiences and subsequent readers understood and 
accepted the performed humble identity, but that they regarded it as 
holy. Later poets went so far as to imitate Romanos’s example by writing 
poems in his humble name, thus conforming themselves to his humble 
type. Subsequent performers of the hymns, who took upon themselves 
the voice of the poet in singing his works, were similarly well regarded. 
The Miracles of Saint Artemios (18) describes a cantor who frequented 
all-night vigils at the Church of St. John the Baptist in the Oxeia district, 
in the north of the city (on the site of the present Stileymaniye Mosque), 
who ‘sang the hymns of the humble Romanos [who is] among the saints 
[tod èv aytoic Tameivod ‘Pwuavod]’. With the dissemination of 
Romanos’s works came familiarity with his self-adopted epithet, and 
to his self-ascribed virtue. Evidently, Romanos’s humility was a 
thoroughly convincing performance. Early Byzantines did not question 
the sincerity with which the poet had signed the acrostics of his poems. 

By signing ‘the humble Romanos’ into the very body of his poems, 
Romanos calls attention to the works themselves as texts, as produced 
writings, acts of literary creation. The letters of his name and epithet 
order and structure the poems and work like a skeleton upon which 
he can affix the flesh of his composition. These writerly self- 
inscriptions suggest a high degree of reflection on the work of 
authorship, and on the complex relationship between writing and the 
formation of the self. They betray furthermore a high degree of interest 
to understand writing as a religious activity, one compatible with the 
Christian call to humilty, capable of imitating Christ’s voluntary self- 
humbling on the cross.” The acrostics are signatures attaching identity 


70. See Philippians 2:8. ‘He humbled himself [étameivwoev Exvtdv] and became 
obedient unto death, even death on a cross’. On the significance of the call to tapeindsis 
for the formation of writers’ identities, see Krueger, ‘Hagiography as an Ascetic Practice’. 
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to documents. Like Christ’s signature upon the wood of his cross, or 
upon his own flesh, Romanos’s poems inscribe something of himself. 
Perhaps this is why in a number of his compositions punctuating the 
liturgical performance of the life of Christ throughout the Christian 
year, Romanos figures key moments in the gospel narrative as forms 
of writing, moments reflexively connected to Romanos’s own practice 
of writing. On one level, Romanos’s compositions, elaborating 
salvation history, participate in the publication of Christ’s salvific act 
of inscribing pardon. 


Signed petitions and supplication: the case of leprosy 

Romanos, in his humility, does not draw explicit connections between 
his own signed writings and Christ’s saving documents, but he does 
attach his practice to the writing he ascribes to others in his 
idiosyncratic treatments of the sacred narrative. The hymn On the 
Healing of the Leper, assigned to the second Wednesday after Easter, 
provides further perspective on the sort of written document Romanos 
presents himself as signing." Here, writing itself becomes explicitly 
petitionary. In this poem, Romanos explores and expands the brief 
interaction between Jesus and the Leper recorded in the synoptic 
Gospels (Mt 8:2-4; Mk 1:40-45; Lk 5:12-16). As in many of the 
dialogues with Jesus, Romanos invites the congregation to identify 
with Christ’s interlocutor. The leper’s physical deformity represents 
the spiritual deformity of all sinners, and his approach to Jesus serves 
as a model for all Christians. Instead of trying to conceal ‘the 
defilement of his affliction’, the Leper ‘showed his disease to the 
all-wise physician’ (8.4). 


This affliction is abhorrent and shameful to all, 

and so those who are tried by this dread disease hasten to hide it. 

It is the most hideous of all afflictions among humanity (£v dvOpumo1c), 
the flesh being cropped by it, as though it were grass 

(wc Ett xóprov Dookouévnc/ Tic oapkóc br’ advtiic).” 


71. Romanos, Hymns 8 (SC #20); translation, Lash, Kontakia, 51-58. 
72. Romanos, Hymns 8.5; translation Lash, modified. 
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This last image deploys the language of Isaiah 40:6-8, which in the 
Septuagint reads, ‘All flesh is grass, and all the glory of men is as 
the flower of grass [II&àoa oàp& xóptoc, «oi nãoa 56Ea &vOdmov 
Qc d&vOoc; xóprov]. The grass withers and the flower falls off 
[&E£r&osv], the word [pua] of our God remains forever’.” In fact, 
by echoing the passage from Isaiah, the poem proposes that all 
humanity is as grass: flesh is mortal and falls away; all are leprous. 
The Leper is thus a figure for all: leprosy reveals the human condition. 
In this light, Romanos portrays the Leper's behaviour before Jesus 
as that of a model penitent: *Warred on by the disease, the leper 
lamented through his tears’ (8.6).” 

The Gospel passages upon which this hymn expands are brief. The 
version in Matthew 8:2-4 reads, 


A leper approached Jesus and knelt before him, saying, ‘Lord, if you will, you 
can make me clean’. And he stretched out his hand and touched him, saying, 
‘I will; be clean’. And immediately his leprosy was cleansed. And Jesus said 
to him, ‘See that you say nothing to any one; but go, show yourself to the 
priest, and offer the gift that Moses commanded, for a proof to the people’. 


Where Matthew has the leper kneeling before Jesus, Luke’s variant 
(5:12) supplies that the leper ‘fell on his face and besought [éd5enOn, 
petitioned] him’. It is perhaps Luke’s wording that encourages Romanos 
to insert writing into the narrative where it had not been before. 
Significantly expanding the interchange, Romanos writes in the Leper’s 
voice: 


‘Strengthened by faith the woman with an issue of blood touched his hem 
and was cured. 

I too will hasten to entreat the timeless Master, for [all that is] his is good’. 

Having said this, he runs with his petition [énos] 

and, bending his knee to the ground, he implores Christ. 

But he writes his petition in two words 

and says, ‘If you wish, you can cleanse me completely, Lord’. 


73. The wording also recalls Ps 103:15 (LXX 102:15): ‘As for man his days are 
like grass (&vOpoxtoc, WOA xóproc ai nuépot adtov)’. 

74. In this and other aspects, the hymn On the Leper is closely related to the hymn 
On the Woman with the Issue of Blood (Romanos, Hymns 12 [SC #23]). See the 
remarks introducing that hymn in Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes, 3: 
79-83. 
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‘For it is faith and not a mass of words that he looks for, the 
compassionate One’ (8.9). 


The leper approaches Jesus with his deesis, his petition, in writing. 
In his request for healing, the leper has produced both oral entreaty 
and inscribed text. One model for depicting the presentation of petitions 
derives from the political realm, replicating the practice of petitioning 
the King or Emperor. But the word deésis, which connotes both 
written and oral requests, also commonly referred to intercessory 
prayer.” Romanos expands upon this scenario in the following stanza: 
the leper brings his entreaty in writing and presents it with a short 
speech.” According to the poem, the brief written supplication consists 
of the simple phrase, ‘If you wish’, two words in Greek: 'E&v @€An¢.” 
In fact, this entreaty is the very type of Christian prayer, a seeking 
after the will of God, typified both by the Lord’s Prayer (‘Thy will 
be done’ [Mt 6:10]) and Jesus’ prayer at Gethsemane (‘Not my will, 
but thine’ [Mt 26:39]). 

The condition of the leper’s prayer — both oral and written — is 
analogous to Romanos’s hymn itself, which at its conclusion shifts 
from exegesis of the Gospel story to explicit entreaty: 


Son of God, King before the ages and to ages 

as you had mercy on the leper, driving out his affliction with a word, as you 
are powerful, 

save us also, us who approach your goodness, 

and grant pardon [ovyxdpnoic] of our faults. (8.18) 


Therefore we implore you: give us your aid, 
at the prayers of the Mother of God and Ever-Virgin Mary” 
through whom we all approach you and ask your help; 
“Have mercy’, we cry, ‘as Lover of mankind, 

Saviour and alone without sin’. (8.18) 


75. See Lampe and LSJ, s.v. 8énoic. 

76. See also Lash, Kontakia, 54n14. The relevant stanza is quoted below. 

77. Compare Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes, 2:373n2. Schork’s 
English translation (Sacred Song, 73) alters the ‘two words’ to ‘three’ in order to 
convey this sense: ‘He framed the gist of his prayer in three words:/ “If you wish, 
you can completely cure me, Lord.”’ Emphasis in original. 

78. The wording of this line disrupts the meter and is insecure. See the apparatus 
in Maas and Trypanis, Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica Genuina, 63. Grosdidier de 
Matons (Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes, 2:379n9) suggests that the invocation of the 
Virgin is a later insertion. 
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Here the leper’s approach to Christ serves as an example for Romanos 
and his congregation to follow. Like the afflicted man, they supplicate 
Christ with their petition. They too seek Christ’s salvific healing. 
Moreover, the intercessory prayers of the Virgin were often referred 
to as deésis.” Romanos’s entreaty thus assimilates itself to the biblical 
type presented in the story of the leper. Like the leper’s, Romanos’s 
presentation to Christ is both written and sung. Indeed the hymn itself 
is a deesis, a petition presented to ‘the King before the ages’. 

The merging of oral and written petitions, together with the merging 
of Romanos’s petition with that of the Gospel’s leper, provides a 
context for an extended conceit at the heart of the hymn. In the two 
stanzas immediately following description of the main action, the 
leper’s presentation of his request before Jesus, Romanos expounds 
on the process which gives rise to petitionary composition. It is 
unclear whether the first of these stanzas speaks in the voice of the 
leper or the voice of the poet as an aside.” This ambiguity however 
is surely fitting, and even emphasised by the poet’s performance of 
these words in a liturgical context, taking on the role and voice of 
the leper. 


When someone forced by need lacks help and words [Aóyov], 

and is incapable of composing a petition [Séno1v cvvOcivoi] to approach 
the king, 

he runs staightaway to skilled people who can set down 

the supplication concisely [ikeoíav ðaðeivar], not using many words. 

And, as they are extremely skilled and trained in using words, 

in a few phrases they set in order the untrained aim of his thoughts, 

and write the words on appropriate paper [eic oóuuerpov xáprnv]." 


Indeed it was common in a society of relatively few skilled literates 
for people to seek the service of professional writers to compose 
documents, including letters and legal petitions.” The explicit 


79. See ODB s.v. deesis. 

80. See Schork, Sacred Song, 70; also Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode: 
Hymnes, 2:371n1. 

81. Romanos, Hymns 8.10; translation Lash, slightly modified. 

82. See the essays collected in The Uses of Literacy in Early Medieval Europe, ed. 
R. McKitterick (Cambridge 1990). 
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implication here is that the leper’s short written request was produced 
in such a fashion, through consultation with a professional secretary 
who composed the entreaty and committed it to a suitable sheet of 
papyrus. (A pleasant touch of irony lies in the implicit contrast between 
the leper’s letter and Romanos’s own production, which is not 
particularly concise.) 

The overlay of the leper’s and the poet’s voice elaborates the 
process of composition: 


‘Now I, a simple man [i816tn¢], will draw up my entreaty to the Wise by faith. 
For I made haste and reached most holy and discerning Faith. 
I asked her help and she dictated [Sanydpevoe] concisely, 
on my behalf, my entreaty to King Jesus. 
In two words, like a most skilled speaker, 
she wrote down all the thoughts of this petition of mine. 
On the paper of my soul I have my request written, 
and I offer this to you, “Hasten, have mercy on me, 
Benefactor of all, Lover of mankind, 
Saviour and alone without sin”’. (8.11) 


This complex passage in fact contains a number of elegant ambiguities. 
Faith here is both an abstract concept (‘by faith I will draw up my 
entreaty’) and a personification (‘I made haste and reached most holy 
and discerning Faith’). Did Faith merely dictate the petition, or did 
she actually write it down, inscribing the paper? By the second 
suggestion, she is not only a Muse, but also a secretary. Moreover 
her activity as scribe is further complicated by the startling verse, 
‘On the paper of my soul I have my request written [£v xprq TG 
yoxe uov yeypaupévnv thv aitnow Éxo]'? Now Faith’s 
inscription is spiritual rather than physical, on the immaterial soul 
rather than on papyrus. This shift may underscore the degree to which 


83. Thus read both the Maas and Trypanis and the Grosdidier de Matons editions, 
meaning that the speaker has the request written on his soul, presumably by Faith. 
But the reading is uncertain, and the text survives only in one manuscript with a 
number of textual problems; could Romanos have written yeypaupévoc, rendering 
the line, ‘I have written the request on the paper of my soul’, reading Éxo as an 
auxiliary verb with the perfect middle participle? Even more curious: Does Romanos 
hear a pun in the words ‘paper’ (x&prnc; 8.10.8) and ‘grass’ (xóptoc; 8.5.4)? 
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grass — here both papyrus fibres and, because of the earlier reference 
to Isaiah 40, the flesh — withers and dies, is impermanent and subject 
to decay. More lasting than paper, the faithful one’s eternal soul 
becomes the locus of written prayer.* Is this inscribed soul the text 
that the faithful, emulating the suppliant leper, present to Jesus? By 
such a logic the self is a literary corpus and the faithful one prepares 
this textual self as a written offering. Moreover, there may be another 
level of meaning embedded in the idea of inscribing the soul; for 
something written on the soul is something memorised, and thus 
available to oral recall. The written provides the possibility for the 
subsequent reproduction of the oral. Thus, this writing on the soul 
emphasises the slippage between speech and writing already present 
earlier in the hymn. 

The leper’s visit to the professional writer has paid off. Christ is 
pleased by the leper’s petition (8.13), and grants his request for 
cleansing. Having offered his petitionary text to Christ, the former 
leper is then commanded to offer sacrifice in accord with Mosaic 
law (8.15, cf. Mt 8:4). The text of Romanos’s own poem supplies a 
model for the work of a Christian writer. Like the leper, the writer 
consults Faith for assistance in forming his petitionary composition, 
since he like the leper is in need of divine cleansing. Through the 
mechanism of his own piety, Romanos emulates his leper in crafting 
the poem itself. Indeed, this theme of faith-writing appears elsewhere 
in Romanos’s works. He inserts writing guided by faith into the first 
of his two hymns On the Raising of Lazarus, where Jesus learns 
that Lazarus is deathly ill through written correspondence, not by 
hearsay, as in the Gospel of John (11:6): ‘Arise, let us go into Judaea 
where we were before;/ for I have received a letter, which I read 
with pleasure/ for faith dictated it, and unshakable hope wrote it/ and 


84. For interesting comparanda in the West, see M.Curruthers’s remarks on 
‘compunction’ in Latin monastic texts (The Craft of Thought: Meditation, Rhetoric, 
and the Making of Images, 400-1200 [Cambridge 1998], 96, 101, 198). In the twelfth 
century, Bernard of Clairvaux (Ad clericos 15.28; quoted in Curruthers, Craft of 
Thought, 96) compared the work of compunctio, with its over tones of puncturing and 
wounding, to the indelible marking of parchment. 

85. Romanos, Hymns 14; SC £26. 
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love sealed it’ (14.3). Mary and Martha have written and sent their 
prayer or petition to Jesus for Lazarus’s sake (14.3), thus providing 
a model for Christian correspondence with God. 


Writing Thomas 

The convergence of faith and writing is even more prominent in 
Romanos’s reading of the apostle Thomas. In On Doubting Thomas, 
assigned to Thomas Sunday, the first Sunday after Easter, Romanos 
probes Christ’s wounds as a source of inscription, here focusing on 
the disciple who ‘with his meddling right hand [th piAompaypovti 
dSeE1G]... explored [Christ's] life-giving side'.5 The hymn links two 
aspects of the Divine Liturgy, the Liturgy of the Word and the 
eucharistic sacrifice, by meditating on the relationship between the 
textual encounter with the Christ, both through scriptural readings 
and their expounding in homily, and the physical encounter with the 
Christ as God renders Himself tangibly present in the bread and wine. 
Thomas's encounter with 'the marks of the nails and the gash of the 
lance' connects the act of writing and the declaration of faith, as 
Thomas's hand signs in witness to the resurrection." 


For the definition [Ópoc] of this faith was signed [Uzeypddn] surely for me 
through Thomas's hand. By touching Christ 

it became like a pen [k&Aauoc] of a swiftly writing scribe, (Ps 45:1) 
writing for believers [m10Toic] the place from where faith springs up. (30.3) 


Thus Thomas's hand underwrites (o7zoyp co) the authenticity of the 
risen body.* Like a notary he testifies to the accuracy of the document. 
Here the language of the reed pen (k&Aajoc) quotes Psalm 45:1 
(LXX 44:2), a verse explicitly connecting writing to the oral confession 
of God. ‘My heart blurted out [Greek: £&npeóE&aro] a good word 
[Adyoc]; I speak [A€yw] my works [Épya] to the king; my tongue 


86. Romanos, Hymns, 30, prelude 1 (SC #46); translations Lash, Kontakia, 183-191. 

87. Romanos, Hymns, 30, prelude 2. Romanos also compares Thomas's hand to 
Moses' hand at the burning bush, matter that has contacted the divine presence, yet 
not been consumed (Hymns 30.2). 

88. úroypáþw and bmoypadr became, in late antiquity, standard terms for signing 
and signature; see Lampe s.vv. 
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is the pen [kéáAapuoc] of a swiftly writing scribe’. The psalm’s 
comparison of speech and writing provides Romanos with an 
opportunity to explore Thomas’s confession, ‘My Lord and my God’, 
as a written declaration. Here is it not Thomas's tongue which 
assimilates to the scribe's pen, but rather his hand. After touching 
the wound, the hand can write. Thus, Romanos imagines Thomas's 
hand touching Christ's wounds to be like dipping a pen into an 
inkwell. But if the wound is a source of inky blood, it is also a source 
of water.? In the verses immediately following, the poet explicates 
the idea of the wound as a place *where faith springs up' in explicitly 
liquid form: 


From there, the thief drank and came to his senses again. 
From there, the disciples watered their hearts. 
From there, Thomas drew the knowledge of the things he sought. 
First he drinks, then gives to drink, 
Having momentarily doubted, he persuaded many to say, 
‘You are our Lord and our God’. (30.3) 


The faith that comes from contact with Christ's body figures as the 
potable sacrament, the blood of Christ's wound which waters the 
faithful in the drinking of the Eucharist. Later in the hymn, in a play 
on words, Romanos has Thomas implore Jesus, *show me your wounds 
[1^ ny&c],/ that like springs [tnyac], I may draw from them and 
drink’ (30.14). 

As with the reed pen in the hymn On Peter’s Denial, Romanos’s 
treatment of Thomas’s touching of Christ’s body as a scribal act 
implicitly connects Christ’s blood with ink. Here, however, it is not 
Christ who writes, but Thomas. On yet another level, Romanos 
emphasises the textuality of Thomas’s confession, the words ‘My 
Lord and my God’, as they appear in the written text of the Bible: 
‘John has written the words of the Twin/ clearly in the book of the 


89. Romanos’s typological exploration of the connexion between the wound in 
Christ’s side, flowing with life-giving water, and the side of the first Adam, out of 
which came Eve, have been discussed by R.Reichmuth, Typology in the Genuine 
Kontakia of Romanos the Melodist (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1975) 
38-41. 

90. Compare Lash, Kontakia, 256-7. 
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Gospel’ (30.4). In the Gospel of John, the words ‘My Lord and my 
God’, are a reinscription of Thomas’s initial inscribing of the identity 
of Christ. 

In the final strophe of the hymn, Romanos calls attention to himself, 
inscribing a writerly self-consciousness onto the story of Thomas, 
recognizing his own work as an author in his ‘handling’ of Christ. 


Most high, by grace strengthen me in soul and flesh, and save me 
so that I may touch [&tdéyevoc; handle] your side. Receiving your grace, 
your Blood and your Body, I am delivered from my evils, 
so that I may find forgiveness of transgressions. 
Thomas, by handling [ynAaddv], has now come to know your glory, 
but I am frightened, for I know your counsels, 
I know my works. Conscience troubles me. 
Spare me, my Savior, spare me Compassionate, 
that by works and words I may unceasingly cry to you, 
You are our Lord and our God. (30.18) 


Romanos the writer compares his handling Christ in his “works and 
words” to Thomas’s inquisitive grasp. The participle in the second 
line haptomenos, from the verb haptomai, conveys both touching or 
grasping a physical object, and touching on or handling a point or 
subject, thus bridging Thomas’s deed with the poet’s act of 
composition.” 

The other word for ‘handling’, which Romanos uses in line five of 
this stanza, pselaphon, from psélaphao, ‘to touch’ or ‘grope’ is similarly 
interesting. The word does not appear in the Doubting Thomas episode 
of the Gospel of John, but it does appear in another postresurrection 
account. In Luke 24:39, the risen Jesus says to his disciples, ‘See my 


91. On the textual problems with this strophe, see Maas and Trypanis, Sancti Romani 
Melodi Cantica Genuina, 241, and Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes, 
5:60-61. 

92. See LSJ, s.v. &rro. For another example of a Christian poet punning on these 
two senses of amtdéuevoc, see Gregory of Nazianzus, On Silence at the Time of 
Fasting (Poems 2.1.34) lines 99-104. Here Gregory compares his own ‘impure touching 
upon [&rróuevoc] the pure Trinity’ in literary composition to two biblical instances 
of impure touching: the sons of Aaron who died after handling the sacrifice (Lev 
10:1-2) and Uzzah's fatal touching of the holy ark (2 Sam 6:6-7). For text and 
translation, see Gregory of Nazianzus, Autobiographical Poems, translated and edited 
by Carolinne While (Cambridge, 1996) 173. 
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hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me, and see [ynA o«príca ré 
ue xoi íSere]; for a spirit has not flesh and bones as you see that I 
have’. Romanos, indeed, interests himself specifically in the knowledge 
that Thomas derives from his groping. In the immediately previous 
strophe of the hymn, reworking the Christ’s response to Thomas in 
the Gospel of John, that is, ‘Blessed are those who have not seen, 
and yet believe’, Jesus says to Thomas, ‘You, by handling [ynAodov] 
me, have come to know my glory,/ while they, by reason of a sound 
of words [bovfj Adywv], worship me’ (17). Through verbal echo, 
Romanos contrasts Thomas's ‘handling’ with the ‘sound’ of words — 
pselaphon, phone — in order to articulate the difference between 
Thomas and the other believers.” But in the final strophe, when 
Romanos again uses pselaphon (‘Thomas, by handling [ynAodGóv], 
has now come to know your glory’), he uses the word to compare 
himself to Thomas (‘but I am frightened, for I know your counsels’). 
Thinking now of his ‘works and words’, pselaphon, ‘handling’ in this 
instance seems to apply to his own phone. In fact the word itself 
seems to pun on psallo ‘to sing’ — especially psalms, plus phone, ‘a 
voice'. 

The poet compares the knowledge of the Lord's glory obtained 
through physical contact with his own understanding and declarations, 
that is, with his composition of liturgical poetry. Moreover, in addition 
to Romanos's handling of Christ through writing, he also compares 
this sort of touching to his participation in the Eucharist. The poet 
has had contact with the Body of God by partaking of the sacrifice, 
‘your Body and Blood’, through which he has received grace; now 
he prays that, like Thomas, he may give vocal witness to the divine 
identity, that by his ‘works and words’, (Épya and Aóyo1) he may 
reproduce the acclamation of the once doubtful apostle. In the language 
of ‘works and words’, Romanos picks up the vocabulary of the part 
of Psalm 45:1 [LXX 44:2] that he left unquoted in stanza three, where 
he described Thomas's hand as ‘the pen of a swiftly writing scribe’. 


93. Romanos also puns on wnAaddv and þwvý in his hymn On Jacob and Esau 
(Hymns 42.9.3-4, [SC £4)), although here he contrasts the different information conveyed 
by touch and sound: Isaac thinks he is touching Esau, but he hears the voice of Jacob 
(compare Gen 27:22). 
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‘My heart blurted out a good word [Adyoc]; I speak [Aéyo] my works 
[épya] to the king’. Implicitly, then, Romanos identifies himself with 
the swiftly writing scribe, the poet who explored the risen Christ 
with his hands. Romanos calls attention to ‘works’ in two senses, 
both his deeds — ‘I know my works. Conscience troubles me’ — 
and his literary output, ‘the works and words’ that declare the Christ. 
In the final lines, Romanos presents himself as a humble sinner. 
Delivered from evil though contact with the body and blood of Christ, 
he still needs God to spare him in order to be able to write. In this 
move, Romanos enacts his identity as he himself has signed the poem 
in its acrostic, ‘BY THE HUMBLE ROMANOS’. 


Art and representation 

Other incidents in the gospels that involve hands become for Romanos 
an opportunity to reflect on writing as a liturgical act. Romanos 
focusses on the depictive skill of the hands in his exploration of 
Jesus’ baptism by John at the Jordan River. The hymn On the Baptism 
of Christ was written for the festival of Theophany on January 6 
(Western Epiphany), celebrating the manifestation of the Trinity to 
humanity.” The theme of illumination runs through the hymn — a 
concept intimately related to baptism, known in Greek as photismos, 
or the sacrament of Enlightenment.” The dialogue poem expands 
Jesus's interchange with the Baptist.°° The hymn’s prelude calls 
attention to themes of appearance and marking: 


Today you have appeared to the inhabited world, 

and your light, O Lord, has been signed [Eonye1On] upon us 
[Ps 4:6, LXX 4:7], 

who, with knowledge, sing your praise, *You have come, you have appeared, 
the unapproachable Light [1 Tim 6:16]'. (5, prologue) 


94. Romanos, Hymns 5 (SC £16); translated by Lash, Kontakia, 39-47. 

95. For baptism as illumination see Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 40, a discourse 
on Baptism preached in Constantinople on January 6, 381. 

96. For interpretations of this hymn, see Louth's introduction to Lash, Kontakia, 
xvii-xx; and Grosdidiers de Matons, Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes, 2:229-232. 
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Romanos frames his meditation on the Baptism of Jesus within the 
context of the baptism of all Christians. The manifestation of God 
in His baptism seals the community of the faithful as his own. The 
semeion of baptism is both a marking and signature, signalling Christ's 
possession and authority.” Once again, the imagery is drawn from 
the realm of the imperial bureaucracy. Like a watery ink on the 
parchment of a Christian's flesh, baptism indelibly effects and certifies 
salvation. 

The poet quotes from Psalm 4:6 (LXX 4:7), "There are many who 
say, “Who will show us good things? You have signed [£onueuó0n] 
upon us the light of your countenance, O Lord!” ’ Baptism figures 
as a marking of the Church with light. Thus while John baptises 
Jesus, Jesus is already baptizing the Church ‘with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire' as John had declared in Matthew 3:11. John is hesitant 
to baptise Jesus, asking, with reference to Christ as the Light, "Why 
do you bow/ your head beneath my hand? For it is not used to holding 
fire' (5.6). Puzzled at the paradox of mixing fire and water, John 
raises the pressing question, ‘For how shall I baptise/ the 
unapproachable Light?' In the course of the dialogue, Jesus explains 
to the reluctant John, 


‘Baptist and disputant, prepare at once, not for confrontation 

but for ministration [tpd¢ Aetrovpyíav]. For look, you will see what I am 
accomplishing. 

In this way I am painting [Cwypadd] for you the fair and radiant form of 
my Church, 

granting to your right hand the power that after this 

I shall give to the palms of my friends [Jn 15:14-15] and the priests. 

I am showing you clearly the Holy Spirit, 

I am making you hear the voice of the Father 

as it declares me his true Son and cries, "This is 
the unapproachable Light”. (5.13) 


Jesus thus presents the work of baptism as depiction, the making 
manifest of the spiritual reality of the Church. The disciples, and 
after them the priests, have this power to paint the Church through 


97. See Lampe, s.v. onueíooic. 
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the act of baptizing, marking the identity of the Church upon the 
faithful. This depicting is a liturgical activity, the ministration first 
practised at the Jordan by both John and Jesus, who inscribe the 
living (zographeoó), marking them with their hands.” Baptism paints 
the ‘fair and radiant form [tiv Tepmviv Kal dacivav popdryv]’ of 
the Church, rendering the Church itself as an illumination, like the 
vibrant and shining illustrations in a manuscript. Moreover the scene 
of the baptism of Christ depicts not only the Church, but manifests the 
other members of the Trinity as well: Christ shows John the Holy Spirit 
and allows him to hear the voice of the Father. And Romanos compares 
the Father’s voice, while audible instead of visible, with the deictic 
action of the hand: in declaring, ‘This is my beloved Son’ (Mt 3:17), 
the Father ‘pointed out from heaven by a voice as by a finger’ (5.18). 

Romanos’s interest in indication, signing, and depiction as the work 
of the ministers of the Church inscribes a sacramentology that applies 
not only to the priestly types represented by John, whom Romanos 
terms ‘the son of the priest [i.e. Zachary] in the office of a priest’ 
(5.15), but also, implicitly to the poet himself. ‘Zoography’ refers not 
merely to painting, but to vivid representation in words.” When in the 
hymn John explains his baptizing of Jesus in his own words, the humble 
Romanos speaks through the Forerunner’s voice, accounting for his 
own handwork as an author: ‘Let no one then consider me daring./ I 
act, not as foolhardy, but as a servant' (5.15). When John uses his 
hands to participate in the work of the Lord, he is transformed and 
sanctified. The pattern of holiness through participation is reminiscent 
of the early sixth-century Celestial Hierarchy attributed to Dionysius 
the Areopagite: "Through [God's] use of deacons and priests he brings 
purification and light. But he himself is said to purify and to illuminate, 
since those orders ordained by him attribute to him the sacred activities 
in which they themselves engage'.* As Romanos's John declares, 


98. Also, ‘Do not hesitate, baptise me. Just lend me your right hand./ I dwell in 
your spirit and I possess you wholly./ Why then do you not stretch out your palm to 
me?/ I am within you and outside you. Why do you flee from me? (Ps 139:6-16)/ 
Stand your ground and grasp/ the unapproachable Light’ (5.9). 

99, See Lampe, s.vv. Cwypadéw (2d) and Coypádoc. 

100. Ps.-Dionysius, Celestial Hierarchy 13.4; trans. Luibheid, 180. 
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‘I was feeble as a mortal, but he as God of all gave me force, crying, 
“Place your hand on me and I will give it strength.” 
For how could I have done it, had this not been what he said and what 
came to pass? 
How would I have had the power to baptise the deep, I who am clay,'” 
had I not first received and accepted power from on high? 
For now, with him standing by me, I sense 
that I am more than I was before. 
I am something else. I have been changed, I have been glorified, 
for I am seeing, I am baptizing 
the unapproachable Light’. (5.16) 


The lowly deacon sees in John the Baptist a model for glorification 
through the depiction of ‘the fair and radiant form’ of the Church, 
that is, of the body of Christ. But it is likely that Romanos’s connexion 
to John the Baptist lay also in the performance of his diaconal duties. 
Again the works of Pseudo-Dionysius clarify the sorts of tasks 
Romanos as a deacon would have carried out while ministering at 
rites of baptism. According to the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, it is the 
deacon’s responsibility to ‘purify’ candidates for their ‘illumination’, 
discerning those carrying God’s likeness from those unworthy to 
participate, untying their sandals and removing their garments, turning 
them west for renunciation of the devil, and east when they are ready 
for submission to Christ.” Thus Romanos acted out and identified 
with the work of John the Baptist even before he presented this hymn 
for the feast of the Theophany when God is manifest and the church 
illumined. Composing this poem Romanos illuminates God and His 
works, performing his liturgy by dipping his pen (bapto) and 
illustrating. Like John, the poet depends on Christ to accomplish his 
marking. Like Christ he marks his sign upon his document with his 
acrostic signature, ‘BY THE HUMBLE ROMANOS’, enacting a 
virtue particularly fitting in a deacon, or ‘servant’, such as Romanos.’ 


101. On the textual problems with this and the preceding line, see Grosdidier de 
Matons, Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes, 2:256-7. 

102. Ps.-Dionysius, Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 2.2.6, 5.1.6. 

103. On deacons’ humility, see Ps.-Dionysius, Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 5.3.7-8. 
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Conclusions: positioning the author as subject 

On the cross Jesus writes; at the Jordan he paints. He inscribes 
salvation (in the hymns On Peter’s Denial and On the Adoration at 
the Cross) with bureaucratic formality and (in the hymn On the 
Baptism of Christ) with depictive flourish. He signs his works, his 
official documents of pardon and safe-passage, his human creations, 
and even his own flesh. Romanos establishes God incarnate as a 
progenitor of texts, both author and authority. But Romanos the writer 
does not immediately identify with the model of all-powerful auctor. 
Elsewhere in his corpus, he signs his name to poems that treat writing 
as an act of discipleship, as the work of the subjects of authority. 
Identifying with Thomas and the Leper, Romanos depicts writing as 
an act of dependence on a divine power. Like the Leper, he often 
petitions Christ explicitly in his written works. But like Thomas he 
betrays an awareness of the Christian writer’s ambiguous status, for 
while he is the Lord’s subject, he also handles the Lord as his own 
subject. He is both subject and author. 

The poems of Romanos problematise authorship in distinctly 
Christian terms, situating literary composition in a space between 
power and humility. The sixth century, Romanos’s own age, was a 
key moment in the integration of Byzantine imperial and religious 
power.'* Recent scholarship on the cultural and military flowering 
of Byzantium the sixth century has sought to place the works of 
Romanos among other monumental productions of the reign of 
Justinian: the building of Hagia Sophia as well as a great number of 
other churches, bridges, and fortifications, the wars to reconquer 
territories in the West, so vividly narrated by the court historian 
Procopius, the Church of San Vitale in Ravenna with its stunning 
mosaics.’ Averil Cameron skilfully articulates the prevailing and 


104. See S. MacCormack, Art and Ceremony in Late Antiquity (Berkeley 1981) 67-78, 
150-58, 240-266; P.Brown, Power and Persuasion in Late Antiquity: Towards a 
Christian Empire (Madison 1992) 154-157. 

105. M.Maas, John Lydus and the Roman Past: Antiquarianism and Politics in the 
age of Justinian (London 1992) 16. A.Cameron, Christianity and the Rhetoric of 
Empire: The Development of Christian Discourse (Berkeley 1991) 194, 204; A.Cameron, 
Procopius and the Sixth Century (Berkeley 1985) 254 (although Romanos was not a 
deacon of Hagia Sophia). 
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totalizing discourse emerging in the course of the sixth century, 
binding Christianity and empire inextricably to deploy power over a 
resurgent and Eastern Rome.’ She has written, ‘The liturgical hymns 
of Romanos and others...came to serve the purpose of official 
communication and occupy the territory of imperial panegyric’.’” His 
mingling of Christian and imperial themes echoes the contemporary 
imperial panegyrics of Paul the Silentiary, the Ekthesis of Agapetos, 
as well as Procopius’s On the Buildings, a work which praises in 
great detail the numerous architectural projects undertaken by Justinian 
throughout the empire.' But where does Romanos situate himself 
with respect to the monumental authority he ascribes to Christ and 
his imperial power? And what is the impact of this emerging notion 
of power on Romanos’s own authority? 

Although no evidence suggests that Romanos held an official 
appointment in Justinian’s court, a connexion to the imperial family 
may explain the degree to which the interaction in the poems between 
Christ and his interlocutors draws on the pageantry and patterns of 
the imperial court.” Romanos was obviously familiar with the 
bureaucratic formalities such as the presentation of petitions, the 
granting of pardons, the signing and sealing of documents."^ He 
superimposes this paperwork on the life of Christ, overlapping the 


106. For a complex portrait of power and culture in the reign of Justinian, see 
Cameron, Christianity and the Rhetoric of Empire, 189-221. 

107. Cameron, Christianity and the Rhetoric of Empire, 19. See with caution 
G.Downey, ‘Julian and Justinian and the Unity of Faith and Culture’, Church History 28 
(1959) 339-49. 

108. Cameron, Christianity and the Rhetoric of Empire, 198-99. 

109. Schork (Sacred Song, 6) is rightly cautious regarding Romanos's possible 
connexion to the imperial family. Nevertheless the poet's familiarity with court ceremony 
is obvious. See for example his hymn On the Entry into Jerusalem (Hymns 16; SC 
#32); and E.Topping, ‘Romanos, On the Entry into Jerusalem: A Basilikos Logos’, 
Byzantion 47 (1977) 65-91, who sees this poem as dating from the early part of 
Romanos's career. For a catalogue of Romanos's use of imperial vocabulary, including 
images of kingship, see J.Barkhuizen, *Christ as Metaphor in the Hymns of Romanos 
the Melodist [part 1]', Acta Patristica et Byzantina 2 (1991) 1-15. For a catalogue of 
medical language, itself a discourse of power and subjection, see Barkhuizen, 'Christ 
as Metaphor in the Hymns of Romanos the Melodist (Part 2)', Acta Patristica et 
Byzantina 3 (1992) 1-14. 

110. Hunger, ‘Romanos Melodos', 39-42. 
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vocabulary of redemption and the language of imperial governance. 
Christ becomes the heavenly emperor meting out both justice and 
mercy. In these scenarios, Romanos seems not to identify with the 
authority itself, but to assume the status of clerk or recorder. Like 
the biblical evangelists, whose work he expounds, Romanos employs 
his hand as the Lord’s pen, becoming God’s scribe, his tongue a 
mediator of God’s discourse. 

Romanos perhaps most identifies himself with the mechanisms of 
imperial power in his hymn On Earthquakes and Fires." On the 
basis of this work scholars have assumed that Romanos was known 
to the imperial household. This poem, unique among his works for 
handling recent and current events, lauds the Emperor and Empress 
Justinian and Theodora in the wake of the Nika (that is, ‘victory’) 
riots, a revolt which ravaged the capital for a week in January 532, 
killing as many as 30,000 people, and causing a fire that severely 
damaged the old Hagia Sophia.'? The poem's stark theodicy recalls 
at times the Book of Lamentations, ‘He shakes the earth, and makes 
the ground gnash because of our sins’. But, writing between 532 
and the dedication of the new church in 537, Romanos depicts Justinian 
together with Theodora as among ‘those who feared God’. Thus while 
the emperor is exalted, this exaltation depends on his submission to 
God: he is the emperor because he is God's subject. 

In the poem ‘Justinian’ prays, ‘Grant me victory...just as you made 
David/ victorious over Goliath’ (54:18), and Romanos praises the 
imperial couple for swiftly rebuilding the city, including ‘Holy Sophia, 
the very home of our church,/ [which] is being reconstructed with 
such skill/ that it imitates Heaven, the throne of God’ [54:23]. The 
resulting new church, an architectural wonder, contributed greatly to 


111. Romanos, Hymns 54 (SC #54); translated by Schork, Sacred Song, 184-195. 

112. On the Nika riots see A.Cameron, Circus Factions: Blues and Greens at Rome 
and Byzantium (Oxford 1976) esp. 277-80; J.Bury, ‘The Nika Riot’, Journal of Hellenic 
Studies 17 (1897) 92-119. Precisely which earthquakes Romanos had in mind is unclear; 
see Grosdidiers de Matons, Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes, 5:462-464. See also E.Topping, 
‘On Earthquakes and Fires: Romanos’ Encomium to Justinian’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 
71 (1978) 22-35. 

113. Romanos, Hymns 54:13, trans., Schork, Sacred Song, 190. 
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the prestige of the emperor, and to the empire, now at a new height. 
It is tempting to interpret one section of the poem to mean that 
Romanos chanted it in front of or near the construction site:'* 


All of us who cherish Christ and strive to give him glory 
beseech the Lord and Creator of the heavens 

to solidify the foundation and the structure of this church. 
May we be judged worthy to see this mighty building filled 
and swelling with grace for those who celebrate 

the liturgies and sing the odes and hymns. (54.24) 


Whether Romanos ever chanted in the Great Church itself once it 
was completed is uncertain, although highly likely. In any case, in 
the hymn On Earthquakes and Fires, Romanos contributes to the 
upbuilding and construction of heaven's image. Like an architect or 
engineer, he is doing foundational conceptual work. He even signs 
the work, mortaring himself into the substructure, with the acrostic, 
‘A PSALM OF THE HUMBLE ROMANOS’. Solidifying the 
foundations, he creates space to 'celebrate the liturgies and sing the 
odes and hymns’. In the edifice he has created for himself a literary 
space in which to perform his composition. 

In the following century, Romanos's hymns were sung regularly 
elsewhere in the capital; the poet himself was regarded as a saint." 
But his status as holy, like Justinian's positioning as pious emperor, 
depended on a proper relation with superior authority. The grace 
Romanos hopes will come to the celebrants and cantors of the liturgy 
depends on their subjectivity within the scheme of the divine regime. 
Consistently, Romanos the deacon identifies himself as a subject of 
that divine regime. 

Despite the variety of Romanos's models for writing in the poems 
considered in this study, his literary practice is remarkably consistent. 


114. Maas and Trypanis (Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica Genuina, xix) proposed that 
the poem was composed for the dedication of the new church on 27 December 537, 
but see Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes, 5:457-459. 

115. The Miracles of Saint Artemios 18. Grosdidiers de Matons (‘Aux origines de 
l'hymnographie byzantine', 447) posited that the legends of Romanos preserved in 
Middle Byzantine service books derived from an eighth-century source. 
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The great hymnographer opens up the biblical narrative and inserts 
text: both his text, a complex exegesis of the readings appointed by 
the lectionary, and text itself, ink on paper. Incarnation, atonement, 
judgment, and redemption become textual events, the entire history 
of salvation an archive of parchment and papyrus. The doctrine of 
the Word made flesh offered possibilities to see the materialization 
of words in writing as an image of God’s work, to see literary 
composition as a liturgical imitation of Christ. And Romanos was 
first and foremost a liturgist, a writer in and for the service of God, 
presenting his poems as liturgical offerings. To the extent that he 
recites confession over his compositions, in his final stanzas, the 
hymns are in themselves sin offerings, types of the great sin offering 
for the life of the world. Writing for the popular vigil, he donates 
himself to the service of God. In Christ crucified he finds his model, 
a sacrificial rendering of oneself in text. In humility and obedience 
on the cross Jesus revealed himself the subject author of salvation. 
Like the body on the cross that becomes both scribe and script, 
Romanos’s poems merge identity and text. Evidence of the creator 
lies hidden in the creation. Through his use of acrostics, Romanos 
weaves himself into the body of his work, to be come both writer 
and poem, fully identified with and embodied in his creation. Like 
Christ in the altar bread, Romanos’s literary oblations render him 
truly present in text, while through his own material textuality, be 
hopes to inscribe himself on the body of God. 
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